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|FOLLOWV ME ‘OME: 





HERE was no one like ’im, ‘Orse or Foot 
Nor any o’ the Guns I knew; 
An’ because it was so, why, 0’ course ’e went an’ died, 
Which is just what the best men do. 





So it’s knock out your pipes an’ follow me! 
An’ it's finish up your swipes an’ follow me! 
Oh, ‘ark to the big drum callin’,— 


Follow me—follow me ’ome! 





‘Is mare she neighs the ’ole day long,— 
She paws the ’ole night through, 
An’ she won't take ’er feed ’cause o’ waitin’ for ’is step, 
Which is just what a beast would do. 
VoL. III.—No. 14. 177 
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‘Is girl she goes with a bombardier 
Before ‘er month is through ; 
An’ the banns are up in church, for 
she’s got the beggar hooked, 
Which is just what a girl would do. : 


last week it were— 





We fought "bout a dog 
No more than a round or two; 
But I strook ’im cruel ’ard, an’ I wish I ’adn’t now, 
Which is just what a man can't do, 


’E was all that I ’ad in the way of a friend, 
An’ I've ’ad to find one new; 
But I'd give my pay an’ stripe for to get the beggar back, 
Which it’s just too late to do. 














“FOLLOW ME ’OME.” 











So it’s knock out your pipes an’ follow 
An it’s finish off your swipes an’ follow 


Oh, ’ark to the fifes a crawlin’! 








seed 







Follow me—follow me ‘ome! 


big 


Take im away! ‘E's gone where the « 

best men g0. al 
Take ‘im away! An the gun-wheels turnin’ slow. 
Take ‘im away! There's more from the place ’e come. 
Take ’im away, with the limber an’ the drum. 


For it’s ‘‘ Three rounds blank” an’ follow me, 
An’ it’s “ Thirteen rank” an’ follow me; 

Oh, passin’ the love o’ women, 
Follow me—follow me ’ome! 


RupDYARD KIPLING. 
















EupAL Manor Aouse 
of TAE West 


(WITH ILLUSTRATIONS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE WRITER.) 





=y) MONG the stately homes of Cornwall—whether remarkable 
# for age or architecture, or (as more often) for beautiful 
grounds and semi-tropical gardens redeeming bare, melan- 
choly-looking buildings—there is certainly nothing quite 
like Cotehele. Situated just west of the Tamar, it is 
unique of its kind, and has a charm all its own. Inside 
and out it so speaks of antiquity and so carries back 
the mind to the past that, were some armoured knight 
suddenly to present himself in all the bravery of war, it 
would not seem a very strange thing ; though the correct 
method of saluting him would doubtless be rather a startling problem. 

The connection of the Edgcumbe family with this “mansion place” opens with 
romance. It was in the middle of the fourteenth century. Hillaria de Cotehele 
had become an heiress under age, through her father’s death ; and John of Eltham 
claimed her wardship, in consequence of the family always holding their lands from 
the Earls of Cornwall by knight service. This wardship he gave to his steward, who 
sold it to Maude de Brendon ; and upon the latter’s death it was uncertain who ought 
to hold it. Different claimants began wrangling, before the Black Prince’s Council, 
as to who should be guardian, and whom the heiress ought to marry; but Hillaria, 
being a high-spirited young personage, over fourteen years of age, asserted her woman’s 
rights, proved her case, and married William of Eggecombe against all objections. A 
genuine love-match, this, on her part; for the younger son of a small Devon squire 
could not have much in possession to offer, either of real or personal property. Little 
more is recorded of the lady; there was one son, Peter; she enjoyed twenty-six 
years of wedded bliss; and when her husband departed, she appears to have found 
no difficulty at all in transferring her affections to another. 

Traces of the buildings of this date are seen in the west side of the quadrangle 
and elsewhere ; the small round-headed windows showing the earliest existing work. 
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Eastern Wing. (Winter.) 
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South or Guard Tower. 


But the greater part of the house, as it now stands, does not seem to have been 
begun until the time of that great-grandson of William and Hillaria who was destined 
to be such a notable character, albeit his career was far from unchequered. 

This was Richard Eggecombe, who in 1468 had so far raised himself above the 
status of his great-grandsire, that he was escheator for his county, and very much 
in the king’s good graces ; but neither his high position, nor the royal smiles, could 
preserve him from being sadly molested by the owner of fortified Bere Ferrers, 
namely, Robert Willoughby, afterwards Lord Willoughby de Broke. ‘There exists a 
curious document describing the injuries and wrongs done by this bold, bad man 
to his neighbour of Cotehele: how “with 34 men, armed with jackes, salettes, and 
scythes, he lay in a wayte to have mordered and slayne him, and upon him made 
a saute”; and again, how Robert “ chasyd” Richard, so that he was forced “to lie 
dayly and nyghtly in his wodys for safe garde of hys lyffe to the grete hurte and 
grefe of hys body”; and yet again, how at “ Tawystock” Robert and his men with 
* Jakkes, Saletts, trygenders, bowys, arws, Swerdys and byllys, made a great affray 
and a saute” upon Richard, who “was in hys bed nakyd safe hys shurt”; and a 
good deal more to the same effect. 

But it is highly unfortunate that Willoughby’s version of the affair is not preserved. 
For instance, it would be interesting to know whether there was any third person 
involved, and if so, who she was; or whether these forays were simply a pastime, to 
exercise the varlets of Bere Ferrers and keep them up to the mark. Also the question 
arises why in the world, instead of taking it all so tamely, Richard did not marshal 
his retainers, and attack Willoughby. Anyhow, the dexterity and agility which 
Eggecombe acquired in hiding and running away, were soon to prove of eminent 
service to him in more stirring scenes. In 1483 he raised some Cornish troops, and 
went to join Buckingham’s plot against Richard III. ; but that plot having failed before 
the western contingent joined the Duke’s force, Richard and his merry men had to 
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save themselves as best they could. And then it was that Eggecombe, being nearly 
run down in his own woods by some of the King’s adherents under Sir Henry 
Trenowth, managed, under shelter of an overhanging rock, to throw his cap into the 
river, so deceiving his pursuers, who supposed him drowned. Dropping down the 
Tamar, he escaped to Brittany; and having, like other exiles, joined Henry of 
Richmond, landed with him at Milford, and was made Knight Banneret at Bosworth. 
From this time his fortunes quickly improved. He was granted various manors for 
his prowess in the field, was made Comptroller of the King’s Household, and Privy 
Councillor ; and, having learnt by this time how much nicer it is to pursue than be 
pursued, he hunted down Trenowth, and after making him jump for life at a cleft 
in the cliff near the Dodman, received for his exploit the confiscated estates of 
Bodrugan. In these ways he grew passing rich ; but the four remaining years of his 
life were so occupied in the king’s service—in Scotland, Ireland, and Brittany—that 
he. had little leisure to enjoy his good fortune in his own home. But it is supposed 
that it was he who copied the earlier example of Bere Ferrers, and began castellating 
and enlarging Cotehele ; providing some at least of that external granite work, which 
is so obviously of later construction than the smaller rubble masonry. This work, 
however, was more largely gone into by his son, Piers. For, after joining in the 
Holy Wars against Louis XII. of France, and being knighted at the Battle of the 
Spurs, Sir Piers seems to have spent most of his life at Cotehele, in spite of the fact 
that, by his first marriage with the heiress of James Dernford, he acquired the manor 
of Stonehouse, the future 
and more imposing resi- 
dence of his descendants, 

It is unnecessary to 
follow the family history 
any farther; for that has 
rather to do with Mount 
Edgcumbe than with Cote- 
hele. The Virgin Queen 
sought one of her Maids 
of Honour in Margaret 
Edgcumbe, afterwards Lady 
Denny ; and she may have 
been thinking of that lady’s 
brothers, when she said 
that the Cornish were all 
born courtiers ; though it is 
to be hoped her thoughts 
were not running in the 
same direction when she 
avowed, in one of her tan- 
trums, that the farther west 
she went, the more certain 
she felt that the Wise Men 
came from the East. 

Since, then, the patron- 
age of royalty has always 
been granted to the Mount 

Edgcumbes ;_ and _ that, 








South Front of Cotehele. 


West Side of Quadrangle. 
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apart from his court duties, the present Earl has long enjoyed the friendship of our 
Royal Family, the autograph book at Cotehele could very easily show, were no 
other evidence available. 

Approaching from Hingston Down southwards, the private road first brings in 
sight a gaunt, solitary tower, which looks as if it ought to have kept watch and 
ward over the country round, but is considered to be only a “folly”; then presents 
a glimpse of the battlemented towers and chapel bellcote, vignetted amid a tangle 
of elm-branches ; and then, sweeping round in a sharp curve, passes in front of the 
eastern facade. Perched at the head of an abrupt ravine narrowing down to the 
winding river, this wing, all buried in creepers, with the old-fashioned, terraced garden 
in front, makes a pretty enough picture on a summér’s day. It is naturally sheltered 
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Retainer’s Court. (Arrow Siip at side of Doorway.) 


from all sides but the east, and was till recently so wooded towards the Tamar that 
nothing but the undulating heights opposite could be seen between the tree-tops. 
But that fatal blizzard of ’91 spared neither historic oaks nor almost prehistoric 
chestnuts. In merciless fury it swept the declivity so bare, that at the present time 
the vista from the terrace is practically a bird’s-eye view of Calstock, sloping down 
and round the river-turn ; and were it the lot of the illustrious owner of Cotehele to 
have to fly from some neighbouring squire he would find it extremely difficult in his 
own woods to secure cover enough to screen him. Gravel paths wind downwards 
on either side of the ravine, past old ponds and a circular dovecot, until a palisade 
Stretching across, whose gates must needs be locked, seems to bar farther progress 
in that direction. 

For the fortress above would otherwise be by no means impregnable against the 
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attacks of hordes of trippers from Ply- 
mouth. You have only to proceed round 
the bend to the right, on to the precipitous 
knoll where Sir Richard’s votive chapel 
so picturesquely stands, directly above the 
water, to see abundant evidence of their 
incursions, on the panels of the oak door, 
all scored and stencilled with their initials. 
This kind of excursionists’ gratitude, for 
admission to private grounds, by the way, 
is cleverly avoided at Swanage; a deal 
board near the geographical globe on the 
headland bearing a printed request to visitors 
to be so good as to inscribe their valuable 
names upon it rather than on the orb of 
Purbeck stone ; and a similar plan might 
well be adopted here. And the refine- 
ment of consideration for the trippers’ 
_ propensities would be reached if a chained 
‘knife were attached to the board, thus 
furnishing them with every facility where- 

George, Srd Lord Edgcumbe, died 1795. After with to do the deed, and gratify their 

a. predilections with a minimum of labour. 

Entering the quadrangle by the arched porch of the guard tower, there is the 

choice of three ways—to the retainer’s court, the hall, or the eastern wing. It 








matters little which is taken, as nearly all the rooms connect with each other; but 
one naturally steers for the key to the situation—the chief element in all early houses 
—the Hall. One is struck rather by its 
height than its size. The bare lime floor, 
the dark oak roof, and the somewhat feeble, 
stained-glassed light, entering only from the 
quadrangle side, give it a weird, bygone 
appearance at all times, except when long 
tables and the paraphernalia of a feast are 
introduced for some special lunch or political 
function. Round the walls are all sorts of 
relics: copies of the pennons of Sir Richard 
and Sir Piers ; cuirasses and headpieces worn 
by cavaliers ; a two-handed state sword; a / 
hide target with rapier-snapping boss ; cross- © 
bows, small and large; and firearms of 
divers kinds. Also, two ancient cast bronze 
Irish horns, brought home, perhaps, by the 
great Sir Richard himself. One of these 
is a speaking-trumpet with oval hole into Lady Edgcumbe. After Reynolds. 
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which to project the voice ; 
the other is an instrument 
composed of two pieces 
now soldered together, but 
probably not belonging to 
one another: for it is only 
necessary to turn to the 
artistic curves of Irish 
manuscripts, brooches, etc., 
to feel pretty sure that 
no Celtic artisan would be 
guilty of making such an 
awkward combination, 
when he could as easily 
have cast the whole trum- 
pet in one piece. Besides, 
though similar horns and 
similar straight pipes have 
been found together (but never united), no mouthpiece has been discovered fitting 
into the extended end. But what is worthy of even more notice than these is the 
iron hand. The fingers are severally made to move and be fixed at various angles ; 
indeed, the whole thing is a very clever piece of workmanship. Some unfortunate 
warrior, small-handed, like the old Britons, used it on the left arm to hold his shield 
and disguise the loss of his own member. No one knows who he was, when he lived, 
or in what skirmish he came to grief; but here his gauntlet still hangs, a mute but 
eloquent memento of some brave man struggling with adversity. 

Before ascending the oak staircase, which at some period superseded the earlier 
stone steps, you turn to the left and enter the old dining-room. This appears to have 
but one entrance ; but doors, concealed by the tapestry, lead thence to the chapel and 
punch-room. The huge brass fire-dogs, the leather blackjack, painted Italian mirror, 
and high-backed sofas, all date back a great many years ; and the costrels, sackpots, 
canettes, ewers, and other pieces of early ware, to say nothing of the antique brass 
rushlight, snuffers, candlesticks, etc., make one greatly desire to linger among all these 
curiosities ; but so much remains to be seen that we suppress the wish, and pass on 
into the chapel. 

The Crucifixion in the east window, with angels receiving in chalices the sacred 
drops from hands and feet and side, is a very beautiful representation ; before its 
recent restoration, the portions composing it had been mixed up anyhow, and, 
as they appeared then, were quite unintelligible. A pre-Reformation crucifix, 
backed by a sixteenth-century triptych, still lingers on the altar; latten candlesticks 
and dishes stand on the re-table; and the altar-cloths display the most exquisite 
needlework, though two of the figures of one of them happen to be missing. Here, 
too, the brazier still continues in use, heating the little oratory in winter, and at the 
same time emitting soporific fumes, sadly detrimental, no doubt, to the preacher's 
best points. The retainers have their separate door; the priest his; and a long 
horizontal slit, passing through 
the south wall of the chancel, 
goes by the name of the Lepers’ 
window. 














The Iron Hand. 





Thence we return, and ascend 
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to the state rooms in the upper part of this block. One of these, called after King 
Charles, contains a most valuable bedstead, with fine carved work at the head. 
But what catches the attention more than anything. else, is an extremely old steel 
mirror, in a by no means modern case. In the barbarous age of the last century, 
and even more recently, when Cotehele was unoccupied save by caretakers, it was 
customary occasionally to paint the arms brown, and wash down the pictures with 
gin and water ; and it was customary also to clean this mirror with sandpaper ; but 
now its original brilliance has been so wondrously restored that no photograph can 
convey any idea of its depth of lustre and refulgence. The printed card requesting 


visitors not to touch the surface of this marvel of reflection seems superfluous ; and 
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A Corner of the Dining-room. 


yet did not a very great lady not long ago handle the burnished metal all too 
fondly in spite of it? If only her hand had been uncovered, the royal imprint 
might have been one day historically interesting as a proof of identity ; but the 
blurs from the damp kid gloves were not so worthy of preservation, and cost the 
worthy major domo hours of patient toil before they could be wholly effaced. The 
sombre hue of the tapestry, and the rich dark carving of the bedstead, scarcely do 
themselves justice in ordinary lights ; but they become very effective at that particular 
hour when the sun streams in with a warm glow through the latticed window. 

And that window, by the way, recalls a ludicrous incident which befel an 
occupant of the bed on one occasion. It happened on this wise. After calling 
his master and quitting the chamber, the valet accidentally shot the outside bolt, 
and went his way; leaving the inmate an unsuspecting prisoner, destitute of all 
communication with the outside world. When the discovery was made by the victim, 
hammering at the door, shouting, knocking on the floor, would have been a useless 
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King Charles's Room. 


waste of energy: not a living creature was in the wing save himself; there he 
must remain, and possess his soul in patience until release might chance to arrive. 
And there he did remain, until the happy thought suggested itself to shy the billets 
of wood from the hearth one by one out of window, and await events. The device 
proved successful. Servants emerged into the quad., not a little startled at seeing 
Palladia coming down from Jove ; but surprise became dire consternation when they 
found that some one had been incarcerating the embodiment of all authority, the 
first gentleman in Cornwall, the very Lord Lieutenant himself. Barring any similar 
experience, if King Charles ever slept in this cosy room, he found himself in 
uncommonly comfortable quarters ; but one is not quite so sure about Queen Anne, 
for hers is a very tiny apartment, nearly all bed; and it is not quite clear how she 
got into the room, or closed the door after she was in, unless her women removed 
at least the outworks of her attire before she entered. 

Lower down you come to the old withdrawing-room ; a bright, delightful room, 
with abundant light to show off the allegorical scenes of the tapestry, the carved 
ebony ‘Tudor suite, the intricate Italian cabinets, the Persian carpet “ with needlework 
on both sides”; also the cut velvet chairs, on which George III. and his Queen 
took their “disjune” at Cotehele on August 25th, 1789. And, it may be added, the 
old oak door, with its diagonal panelling and Tudor roses, in a setting of granite 
archway, so took the fancy of the Empress Frederick, that when she saw it, she at 
once asked for an accurate drawing, with a view to reproducing it in her German 
residence. 

Down again to the next landing, and into the red room. Here, another elaborate 
bed, more cabinets, Chippendale chairs, and a pretty peep through the turned-back 
tapestry into the south room beyond. This latter, just above the old dining-room, 
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being “my lady’s chamber,” is honoured by having recesses, with squints into both 
hall and chapel. The hangings are suggested to have been worked by Hillaria, 
and, with the chair covers, to have taken her fourteen years to execute ; but this is 
pure conjecture. What is certain is that the mirror is dated three hundred years 
later (1668), and that ‘at looks old enough for anything. These mirrors are very 
characteristic items. You see how, when large panes of silvered glass were not 
procurable, small panes were eked out with wide borderings of raised figures of 
persons, animals, and foliage, worked in over a spirited sketch of the idea,. in 
Indian ink. Like the bed-hangings, these mirrors were embellished by the ladies of 
the house ; and, feminine amusements not being too numerous, excessive pains were 
lavished upon their adornment. And then, after a time, the old work began to decay ; 
and a generation arose which had neither the skill nor the inclination to restore it. 
You see this, too. For one of these mirrors was once all covered with animals done 
in flat bead-work ; but the lower half of the pattern came to pieces, and then some 
gentle but misguided dame, casting about for employment, covered the dilapidated 
part with velvet ; and instead of herself working some objects to relieve it, laid sacri- 
legious hands upon the altar-cloth (a royal antiquary suggests d/er-cloth) and calmly 
transferred two figures of saints from it to the mirror—forming, along with the Durnford 
arms, the most incongruous mixture it is possible to conceive. 

Retracing our steps, we proceed round a landing, off the stairs, into the white 
room: a name not due to any “Lady in White,” but to the prevailing hue of the 
hangings. However, it so chances that this is the only room with any suspicion of a 
ghost. It is not at all surprising there should be a ghost here—in fact, it rather 
points to the blameless lives of the Coteheles and their successors that there is not 
a series of spectres distributed about this rambling, ghostly old place; but it is a 





The Old Drawing-room. 
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little strange to hear of one being located in a china closet. But then, though that 
is now but an appendage, shut off by tapestry, it is really the original wing’s end 
room, which was subsequently absorbed into the great tower. And when one sees 
that, in the thickness of the wall, there are spiral stone steps leading down into a 
cellar adjoining the punch-room, and that the punch-room communicates direct with 
the back premises, infinite possibilities to account for the presence of an apparition 
are opened up to a perfervid imagination. Fortunately, the nebulous visitor is a 
considerate exception to the general run of ghosts, and does not make much noise, 
or even rattle the china; and consequently no damage has thus far been done to 
the contents of the shelves, which comprise, amongst other things, a porcelain copy 
of the silver Roman salver dredged up in the Tyne, and now at Alnwick. 





Ancient Steel Mirror. 


Returning once more to the hall, one door leads away to the kitchen and 
offices; and in the kitchen is a great circular oven, 7 ft. in diameter, 2 ft. 9 in. 
high, formed of a double panel of upright granite slabs, with granite doming above. 
These ovens are rather interesting elements in old Cornish houses; for being built 
in the substance of the wall—naturally the oven-work would not support itself—the 
wall could not be less than 8 or g ft. thick; and so there was at hand a certain 
amount of space, not necessarily accounted for. This waste space, in some cases, 
was utilised for a hiding-place, refuge from the press gang, or storage of money 
and contraband goods. The writer recently opened out a secret chamber, in a 
sixteenth-century manor-house, by the side of just another such oven.* And the little 






* A drawing of this oven may be seen in Mr. Baring Gould's “‘ Strange Survivals.” 
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hiding-place was very ingeniously entered. There was a hole ro ft. up the wide 
chimney, and invisible from below, reached by a short ladder being brought and 
pushed up the chimney ; and from the manhole a passage ran down behind the 
chimney-back into a domed chamber below. This was 7 ft. by 5 ft. 6 in. and 
5 ft. high, absolutely dark, except for a small keystone drawing inwards; and it had 
so well proved itself to be a secret chamber that successive modern tenants had no 
notion of its existence, until the containing wall became ruinous, and an accident 
chanced to reveal it. Besides the entrance up in the chimney, the back of the open 
hearth was made, as it turned out, to be removable and again replaceable, should 
a few kegs be required to be stored away hastily. And the only objection one saw to 
the place, as a refuge, was the fact that it must have been most uncomfortably warm 
when the adjacent oven was in full heat. 


Ancient Silver Plate, showing Great Saltcellar. 


The secret place at Cotehele was not at the side of, but rather above, the great oven. 
It was discovered and opened some years ago, and nothing but a bridle was found in 
it; but then some one else had been there before, and that some one is believed to 
have been a mason, working about the house, who upon his death left his daughter 
an unusually large sum of money, of which no account was forthcoming. Tradition 
always affirmed that treasure was hidden somewhere here, and tradition is usually 
worth nothing in such cases; but a letter was actually inserted in the false bottom 
of a chest in 1618, and found and recorded in 1640, referring definitely to “strong 
chests and hidden secrets ” and “enemies” ; and it is very probable that some part of 
those hidden secrets was deposited in the usual place—that is to say, the receptacle 
close to the kitchen oven—and also found its way out from thence, through the 
hands of the aforementioned mason or some previous rogue. For there are extant 
several bills for silver plate, purchased about the time of Charles I. and II. ; and, 
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Ancient Irish Trumpets 


though both the Sir Richard of that period and his son Piers suffered for their allegi- 
ance, and gave much of their plate in their king’s service, or else parted with it to raise 
their fines, it is hardly likely every morsel would be sacrificed except the very small 
quantity still in existence. However, by strangest good luck, that which has escaped 
all perils includes a piece of plate much earlier than the Charles’s days. This is the 
ancient saltcellar (1516): the chief ornament of the dinner-table in olden days ; the 
piece sometimes named first in lists of old piate ; the dividing mark between the high 
and low table. And if one may judge of the worth of salt by the depth of the 
receptacle in the top, it was at that time remarkably precious, and a very little must 
have been made to go a long way. 

The third door from the hall leads to what was the buttery in the east wing. ‘This 
wing was of old given up to guard-rooms, cellars, and a dungeon, with sleeping-rooms 
for soldiers, or loafers, overhead. No windows in the lower rooms looked outwards, 
and the facade ¢hen was stern, unbroken, and devoid of any beauty. In more 
recent times it was used for farm purposes. Then the present Earl tock it in hand, 
built a porch, inserted lower windows, and sufficiently modernised and furnished it 
to make it a dower-house for his mother, the late countess dowager. And all praise 
is due to the way in which the work has been done. Several delightful rooms, 
including drawing-room and boudoir, have been fitted up; musty, bat-haunted 
lumber-rooms or apple-stores have been turned into bedrooms, even up to the top 
of the guard-tower ; and yet all this has been effected with hardly any interference 
with the original plan. The staircase has been formed by stealing corners from two 
rooms, above and below and then hiding the theft by oak wainscoting. What was 
but lately a cellar or cider-press-room, or something of that sort, is now a fascinating 
library, at the end of the wing. 
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And yet not at the very end, for, on lifting a curtain, behold! a low granite 
doorway reveals and leads into the dungeon. A bolt is placed inside the door ; so 
it may have been a refuge as well. Whether the one or the other, the only source 
of light is a tiny window far up in the wall, with a long narrow shaft leading 
therefrom and passing through the vaulted roof of the cell. But now, times are 
so changed that, instead of inspiring prisoners or fugitives with gloomy, desperate 
thoughts, its purpose has grown wholly beneficent ; for, in offering its friendly shelter 
to the knight of the camera in search of a dark room, it encourages the fine arts ; 
and to have learnt ¢hese, is said, on high authority, to “soften the manners, and 
prevent their being ferocious.” Which being so, if only the tyrant of Bere Ferrers 
could have taken up photography, he might never have wanted to hunt Richard of 
Eggecombe ; and it is safe to assume that poor ill-used man would have preferred 
even posing as a model to being “contrewayted and chasyd” and ruthlessly assailed 
with “ trygenders.” 


A. H. MALAN. 


FLOWERS. 


| KEEP the flowers you gave me, dear, 
That last and most unhappy night ; 
But how the leaves are brown and sere, 


The little leaves that once were white ! 


The savour on my lips yet lingers 
Of that last, long, entolding kiss ; 


My fingers tremble to your fingers : 


But ah, that touch, that taste, and this! 


I have awakened out of sleep, 
And dreams are dreams, though dreams were good ; 
I keep the heart you would not keep, 


And I have lost the heart I would. 


ARTHUR SYMONS. 








T must have been the atmosphere of the place which gave original root to all the 
| troubles that hinged themselves on Sperrion’s madness. 

No man can live in an atmosphere other than that originally concocted by 
God for all humanity without being influenced by it in some degree for the worse ; 
and the atmosphere in the general living-room of the Outer Strame’s lighthouse was 
unnatural beyond that of a coal-mine. The time was winter, and all crevices were 
caulked with oakum to keep out snow spindrift and draught, and reduce ventilation 
toa minimum. Consequently the air of the little room was savoury with the fumes 
of present cooking, or the past meal ; it was heavy with the breaths of the three light- 
keepers, with the smoke of their plug tobacco, with the emanations from their clothes 
and stores ; and usually there was a faint aroma of petroleum from the tin lamp, and 
always a stronger odour of the same liquor direct from the wood. 

And all the time the rank unwholesomeness of the place was accentuated by the 
howlings and beatings of the gaunt Atlantic weather against the shell of the building, 
and the latent knowledge that outside their barrier walls was an unlimited supply of 
the most health-giving air in all the world. 

This, combined with shore-influences, three-month spells of semi-penal servitude 
in the most desolate light-station of north-west Scotland, and perhaps some hereditary 
leaning towards craziness, fermented to a head the latent evil which lay somewhere 
in the tissues of Elisha Sperrion’s brain, and turned his monomania into a vehicle for 
active and wanton mischief. 

His particular craze was that excessively dangerous one, religion. All off-shore 
light-keepers are apt to develop quaint ideas in theology, for their life is much the 
life of the cave-dwelling hermit of old; but Sperrion hammered out his to an extreme. 
He had received the groundwork of his faith in a certain Little Bethel at Greenock, 
which possessed a fresh and original creed of its very own; and on this he had built 
a great fantastic superstructure, whereof no man could comprehend the architecture 
but himself. Day in, day out, through all the waking hours, he explained and 
belauded the tenets of this belief to his companions ; and although a light-keeper will 
listen attentively long after all the rest of the world is bored, these other two grew 
sick to death of his expoundings. Besides, they had faiths of their own. Holdeness, 
the Chief, a tall, gaunt, bent man of fifty, was an earnest Primitive Methodist ; and 
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dapper little Petts, the other sub, had been converted from twenty-nine years of 
practical atheism into (of all unlikely things, seeing that he was a confirmed bachelor) 
a bigoted and enthusiastic Mormon. ‘They had always looked upon Sperrion as a 
schismatic, and as time drew on they learnt to hate him. 

The final rock upon which they split was one on which better men have disagreed. 
Out of his own cranky mind, and a newspaper paragraph which he chanced to stumble 
upon, Elisha evolved a law upon fasting. “No man,” he said, “could enter into 
future bliss who drank or ate drop or morsel between the hours of sunrise and sunset 
on Mondays and Thursdays” ; and being concerned for the welfare of his companions’ 
souls, he endeavoured to convince them as he too had been convinced. 

Holdeness heard him patiently, and thought the matter out at length with the 
help of three well-thumbed volumes which formed his theological library, but 
could find no cause why he should abstain from anything his stomach required in 
moderation ; and said so in many paragraphs, proving his case to the hilt with precedent 
and quotation. 

Petts’ verdict was more summary. He said he’d be durned if he made banyan 
days for any one. 

Elisha prophesied that, for the sins of two, lightning would come down and split 
the tower wherein they trusted from lantern to bed-rock, and that Outer Straeme 
Shoal would yawn for the sinners, even as another portion of the earth had done for 
Korah and all his company. At which Holdeness turned up his eyes and groaned 
at what he considered blasphemy ; the other man laughed, and bade the prophet “ get 
to hell with that tommy-rot”; and the littke company was divided into two camps, 
which mutually sent one another to a rigid Coventry. Yet, strangely enough, neither 
Holdeness nor Petts had any misgivings about poor Elisha’s sanity. His ideas were 
at variance with theirs, and they didn’t care to have any further dealings with him 
which could be avoided : that was all. And Elisha stood his watch as formerly. 

Now, although Sperrion was decidedly crazed upon one subject, his monomania 
kept strictly within its own marches; and on topics without the pale, the man 
remained as acute as ever he had been. Consequently he saw at once how matters 
lay, and understood clearly that he was an unpopular minority. 

Then he reflected further, and called to mind that a prophet in his own country 
is proverbially a person who gets kicked and stood drinks out of pity or derision, but 
who never travels at the tail-end of the local brass band. He felt himself to be one 
of this suffering class, and grimly enjoyed the situation. 

He saw further that speech would be utterly thrown away on these infidels who 
refused to listen. Of their own free will they would decline to receive the new 
revelation at any price. They would only groan at him, which would be irritating ; 
or hurl broad fo’c’s’le anathemas at his head, which would tempt him (almost to the 
fall) to a retaliation in kind. 

But Elisha Sperrion, who loved his fellow-men obtrusively, and on principle, 
determined that these two should have the chance of a cool hereafter, even though 
they so steadfastly refused to try for it themselves. He felt that part of his mission 
was to bring salvation to others; and as these others would not practise the 
necessary fasting of their own accord, he was minded to thrust that austerity upon 
them. He could not act by force: he felt that circumstances warranted the use 
of cunning. 

Moments were precious. At any time indignant fire might come down and split 
the lighthouse tower. So that very night he took off his coat and set himself about 
his task of evangelising. 
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At twelve o’clock, when Petts from above called out “ Spell-O !” it was Elisha’s duty 
to climb to the chamber beneath the lantern and relieve. Up he went and took over 
the watch, Petts expectorating by way of good-night, and tumbling down the ladder 
with promptness. 

Sperrion manned the winch to wind up the rotating gear; and then, going to the 
head of the spiral stair bent his ear to listen. Petts had turned in, and with sailor-like 
promptitude was already snoring. 

The madman chuckled and turned away. Stepping on to the iron ladder, he 
climbed to the lantern above ; and then passing round to the lee side, slipped back 
one of the sliding panels and let himself out on the narrow balcony, which rattled 
and shook to the tearings of a heavy nor’-west gale. Humping his shoulder against 
the pressure of the wind, the man craned his neck over the parapet for a minute till 
his eyes were attuned to the darkness, and then, having made out what he wanted, 
commenced to lower his lean body over the rail on to one of the brackets by which 
the balcony was supported, and thence to the copper lightning-cable which ran down 
the lank of the tower. It was his only means of gaining the store in the lowest 
chamber without awakening the sleepers in the midway room. 

But at a point half-distance from either end the climber suddenly stopped, with 
his toe on an insulator, and his face turned round to the Atlantic, which was heaving 
in stormy hill and dale far below him. The brine-wet gale took his long grizzled 
hair in wisps, and whipped it against his gs 
face, mortifying the flesh like stinging- 
nettles. ‘The man’s cranky mind reverted 
on the instant to some sect—/lagel/lantes 
he thought they were called—-who disci- 
plined their bodies with that painful weed, 
hoping thereby to better their souls. Elisha 
felt that unwittingly he had been led into 
Popish error; and for a moment the peril 
which was overshadowing the two sleepers 
inside the tower was almost swept away 
from them. ‘The madman, scared by the 
subtle import of the flogging locks, was § Yj.” 
endeavouring to re-ascend to the place Fig B- & y 
whence he had come. But it is one yr — eo: 
thing to swarm down a smooth copper 
rod, and another to re-scale it. The wiry 
knotted fingers slipped and slipped; the 
tough skin burned off his palms; there 
were no steps backward. The storm-spirits 
screeched approval at him, and from some 
hint which they howled into his ears he 
got another “ call” to go on. 

He laughed with delight, slid rapidly 
to the rock; and then, re-ascending by 
the shallow steps, swung open the heavy 
iron door that led into the lowest room 
of the tower, which was apportioned off 
as store, and set manfully about his 
task. 





‘*He commenced to lower himself over the rails.” 
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II. 


Now, Chief-light-keeper Holdeness was in his official capacity a mere human 
machine governed by a law called Routine. He was not unaware of the fact. He 
knew it, and, in his own gloomy way, gloried in it. “A sea light,” he said, “ should 
be a model of unswerving accuracy. ‘To manage it, therefore, the more machine-like 
a man can make himself the better.” 

On this principle Holdeness set himself to do everything by rule, and amongst 
other things had cultivated some obscure variety of alarum clock as a portion of his 
internal economy, which would awaken him to a second when duty called him to turn 
out of his bunk and stand a watch. 

Consequently, when 4 a.m. arrived, with the moment of its breaking in upon the 
world, John Holdeness protruded his head through the floor hatch of the keeper’s 
room below the lantern. 

No one was there. ‘Thinking his subordinate was at work on the great dioptric 
lenses or the lamps above, he called out in his grave, curt way, “ Sperrion, relief!” and 
waited for an answer. None came. ‘Then Holdeness climbed the narrow iron ladder, 
and saw for himself that that place was vacant too. 

For full three minutes he stood there in puckered silence. He was not thinking 
over where his assistant might have got to: he was pondering over the enormity 
of the man’s sin in leaving the Outer Straame Shoal lighthouse even for an instant 
to take care of itself. 

But after Routine had lifted up its hands in horror, then human curiosity began 
to have its say. “Where can the misguided man be?” thought Holdeness. “He 
has not gone below, or I should have heard him passing. Yet, where can he be ?” 

The problem seemed too big for one mind, and he called Petts to share it. ‘That 
person came up unmoved, jovial and profane. He pointed to a gull, which, attracted 
by the light, had jammed itself in the bars outside. ‘‘ The beggar’s maybe caught 
one o’ them, John,” said he, “an’ rode off on its back to’is own pertic’lar little ’evin. 
Wish ’e may find it. I don’t want to go light’ouse keepin’ with the likes of ’im no more, 
thankee.” 

Holdeness groaned. ‘Think of the man’s soul.” 

“Soul be blamed! *Twasn’t yours, and twasn’t mine. It was ’is little own, to 
fool with as ’e liked. Didn’t ’e let us see that? ’Owever, now ’e’s gawn and committed 
suzancide, and don’t let’s say no more about ’im. It'll be a bit of a bother, though, 
about the ——” 

“What, you believe he’s killed himself! If I thought I’d had a hand in driving 
the poor fellow to this, I’d have been more easy with him. I ought to ha’ listened 
more to what he said. Maybe he had some kind of a call after all. Dear, oh dear! 
I shall never forgive myself this.” 

“Pah, mate! don’t you take on. I was ten times ’arder on the feller than you, 
an’ it don’t upset me none. And mayhap ’e ain’t killed after all. The wind may 
have blowed ’im off into smooth water in the lee there ; and once ’e was soused under, 
as like as not ’e changed ’is mind and swam ashore again. I'll go below and see.” 

“Go,” said Holdeness, “and the Lord grant you may find him alive. I must stay 
and stand my watch.” 

Petts clattered down the steps, passing through the various chambers till he 
came to the lowest. The door to this was shut. He opened it with some difficulty, 
and it slammed to after him. ‘ Hullo,” thought Petts, “the front door’s on the 
jar. Now, how the blooming--—” His cogitations got no farther. At that precise 
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“The wind-ragged figure of Elisha appeared on the thresh 


“We're in the Lord’s hands.” 


or corned horse, or raisins and rice.” 
“Yet Moses once 4 
“ And for that matter Joseph Smith——” 
“ Stow that, Petts.” 





Whew! Here we are back on the old tack agait 


“Tt isn’t all destroyed, then ?” 


or two left.” 
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moment the wind-ragged 
figure of Elisha appeared 
on the threshold. He had 
come for the last load of 
tins to tilt over into the 
surf. And at the sight of 
his brother light-keeper’s 
figure he began to glory 
and exult over his exploit. 
Petts’ mouth grew cruel. 
“You mischievous, mur- 
derin’ luney!” said he, “TI 
believe the lot of us ’ll have 
to starve to death over this. 
I must talk it out with 
’Oldeness. As for you, you 
ain’t fit to be trusted no 
more. Go outside where 
you come from, an’ try an’ 
be took off by the surf, so’s 
there'll be one less mouth 
to feed. Go, you devil!” 


And thus exhorting the madman to commit harikari, Petts slammed the heavy 
iron door in his face, barred it securely, and sped up the stairs again with his news. 

“The poor daft creature,” said Holdeness, when he had been told how matters lay. 

“The ugly, mischievous beggar!” retorted the other savagely. ‘ D’ you know, 
mate, that the relief steamer isn’t due for nigh on two months? What’r we to live 
on ‘tween now an’ then? Seaweed and wrack ? 
on. There isn’t evena limpet grows on these blasted Straemes ! ” 


There’s note else that I can see 


“And I guess this shoal’s too far off the adjacent islands of Great Britain and 
Ireland for Him to remember it often. It won’t shower down manna here, John, 


“ By gum, I’ve as much right to sport my blooming prophet as you have yours. 
We’sl’ be ’aving me going cracked 
next, or you.” Petts wiped the perspiration from his forehead. 
“ Ay ; and then what’d become of the light ?” 
“Qh, damn the light! likewise all off-shore lighthouses. I wasn’t thinking of that. 
I was minded that what little balance of grub there was left might be sent to waste.” 


“No, the beggar was dropped on just in the nick of time. There’s about a meal 


Holdeness thanked God. ‘We are not wholly forgotten, you see.” 
Petts refused to see Divine interference. He spoke of luck. And again warm words 
were imminent. The nerves of the pair of them were on springs. They talked on till 
grey dawn filtered through the sea haze, and then, turning out the lamps, went below 
and made careful inventory of the stores that were left them. For the two months which 
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must intervene between then and the coming of the Scottish Lighthouse Board’s boat 
there were very short rations for two. If there were three mouths to feed, it seemed 
scarcely possible to keep body and soul together. And yet Holdeness would not hear 
of any suggestion to make a scape-goat of the man who was the cause of all the 
mischief. ‘It’s share and share about,” he said, “so long as I am here and can 
raise a hand. And please God we'll pull through, and always keep the light burning.” 

But he raised no objection when Petts insisted on removing all edibles upstairs, 
and turning the lowest story into a gaol for Sperrion. 


III. 


For the next scene in their little drama none of the men on the Outer Strame 
were prepared. The trio of them had been on starvation rations for exactly three 
weeks and three days when Jetsam came, and they had known the ache of empty 
stomach sufficiently to loathe it above the expression of words. Beyond the bare 
fact of his arrival, little of Jetsam’s former history was known. Sperrion had 
announced a knocking at the outside door, and Holdeness had gone down to 
admit a poor moaning wretch who was half dead with cold and exposure. Humanity 
was the impulse of the moment, and the man was cared for without thought of the 
future. When his wits returned he either could or would add little to what they knew 
already. He had been on a tramp barque as O.S., and—had suddenly found 
himself overboard. Whether she had struck and followed him on to the shoal he 
didn’t know. They had certainly not seen the light. He didn’t know, either, how 
long he had been in the water. In fact, all between leaving the barque’s planking 
and finding himself in a light-keeper’s bunk was an unmitigated blank. 

When asked for his name, the man answered, after some thought, “ Billy Jetsam,” 
which sounded on the face of it uncommonly like a lie. He was a round-shouldered, 
deep-chested man of about forty, with an unwholesome flabby white face, from which 
a weak grin leered out at intervals, and he had a certain clumsy deliberateness of 
speech which rather irritated one. 

After the first flush of hospitality was over, the man’s destiny was the subject of 
some debate. Petts, with whose temper abstinence was dealing cruelly, had only one 
opinion. “ Keepin’ the beggar’s no use either to us or ’im. The grub’s arranged 
now so’s to spin out to when the relief-boat comes—-no more, no less. The 
beggar says ‘is name’s Jetsam, an’ ’e don’t belong to nobody. ’E’s unprofitable 
cargo as we don’t want. Also ’e rightly belongs to the coastguard. So I say we’ve 
a puffect right to jettison ’im body and dunnage. Not a soul ’d be the wiser.” 

“T couldn’t be a hand to casting him adrift,” said Holdeness firmly. “ It would 
be sheer murder. He must stay on, and we must reduce the rations. We should 
wreck our chances of salvation if we turned the man outside now.” 

“You're talking foolery, John. No man can live on less than the crumb we get 
already. If you reduce the dole, it just spells bein’ kicked out of this ’ere world by 
the process of slow gut-twisting. You know as well as I do we couldn’t see it through.” 

“We may not, but I think we shall. But even if I knew we were foredoomed, 
I could not be a party to that murder, Petts.” 

“ And,” suggested Petts savagely, “if we do go out, the light’ll go out too. But 
I suppose that’s imma-bally-terial now ?” 

The chief light-keeper was rasped on his tenderest point. He winced, wavered, 
stammered. The balances which held Jetsam’s fate joggled and quivered. The 
recording angel dipped a pen into the inkpot, and waited all ready. 
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Then John Holdeness spoke. ‘The strength of his emotions betrayed him into 
violent language. But the substance of his speech was plain. “The man whom God 
had cast upon the rock of the Outer Straeme should not have his destiny tampered with.” 

“Right,” said Petts: “‘now hear me. You Billy Jetsam, or whatever your blasted 
purser’s name is, come up here. Now listen, all hands. My say is, that I’m not 
going to die by slow inches. I’m going to grab what prog my belly shouts for, and 
when there’s no more I shall just throw up the sponge. I guess the surf over the 
Ledge yonder ’ll be kind enough to do the trick in nine seconds. It’s nigh-on had 
me half a dozen times already without my intending.” 

Jetsam nodded. “ Qui vivra verra,” said he. 

“What's that?” said Petts, turning on him suddenly. 

“Only that I quite agree with you,” the man replied slowly. “Ye see lm a 
heavy eater myself. ‘There’s ways of not starving.” 

“What do you mean ?” demanded Holdeness quickly. 

“Only that I side with your mate here,” said the white-faced man, “in whaling 
into the grub moderate whilst it lasts.” 

“Then you back him against me?” 

The man shrugged his round shoulders. 

“This is gratitude. He would have turned you out. I saved your life.” 

“I'd rather die,” said the man, “than starve slowly. And now, if it’s the same 
to everybody, I’d as lief turn in. I haven’t had my spell of sleep through yet.” 


IV. 
WHEN the flabby-faced man next opened his eyes he yawned and stretched; and, 
turning to Petts, who was sitting on a stool close to the bunk, put a question. 

He inquired if no ships came by from which they could procure provisions. 
“Surely,” he said, ‘‘a proper distress signal would fetch them.” 

Petts made reply with elaborate irony. “ If we got the Astronomer-General’s best 
double-barrelled telescope from Greenwich, and swep’ the saucer-edge of this pond of 
sea watch and watch about for a whole bloomin’ year, we might rise a stray royal, or 
even a t’ gallan’s, though, of course, no steamer-reek. But it wouldn’t be likely. 
Atlantic hereabouts ain’t so beastly crowded as that.” 

“Then what in snakes was the lighthouse built for? ” 

“’Cause, sonny, some blessed nob, who was sailin’ out of nowhere to the port the 
wind blowed ’im to, piled ’is craft up on this gory shoal an’ went to Jones, as worse 
men ’ad done before. But ’e was called a national loss, and ’is sisters and ’is aunts 
got the strings pulled and this station built. 


lain’t so much of a lighthouse, you 
savvy, as a sort of Temple Bar memorial to a Johnnie whose name no one troubles 
to remember. No, we aren’t pestered with traffic hereabouts, and this isn’t a Lloyd’s 
signal-station ; but don’t let on to ‘Oldeness about that, or ’e’ll perhaps drop down 
dead—or drop you. ’E’s very soft on the job, is ’Oldeness. ’E thinks this Gawd- 
forsaken Streeme a sort of sucking Eddystone.” 

There was exaggeration in this, of course ; but there was somewhat of truth as well. 
The Outer Straeme Shoal is seldom sighted by vessels, under ordinary circumstances. 
Except for the few which run north-about, the ship-tracks in from westward-—which, 
like other ocean roads, are little wider than the highways ashore—run far to the south ; 
and when occasionally a vessel was driven far enough out of her course to rise 
the grey stone tower, she bore away to the southward long before the fluttering 
ensign, with its jack reversed, could be distinguished even from her tops. And so it 
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came to pass that the food of these men was eaten to the last weevil crumb of 
biscuit, and the last glitter of jelly in the canned-beef tins, without a single response 
being made to their puny signal of distress. And the relief-boat was still a fortnight 
away, and they were wolfish with two days of complete abstinence. . 
When it came to the point, Petts, who had talked so confidently about an easy 
death in the surf, which had so often set wet fingers on him before, shrank from 
putting his threat in force. Holdeness had scarcely spoken four words for a week, 
so anguished was he at the thought of breaking his trust with the light. Jetsam alone 
seemed mentally unchanged. His body was shrunk; his white cheeks hung in 
wrinkled pouches ; his lips had drawn back in a sort of 
snarl which showed his teeth—-unpleasant yellow teeth in 
chaotic numbers ; but his speech was no more heavy and 
deliberate than before, and he did not seem to be 










realising the position of a man who must shortly 
perish by slow starvation. Still, it was not till he 
had endured two whole days absolutely 
without food that he spoke ; but when his 
words came, although they were slow, their {| 
tone was to the point. 

“ Mates,” he said, “it’s time we were 
stirring. Another day of this, and it’s good- 
bye for the lot of us. Now, we are four, 
all told; and three of us can live to see 
that relief steamer if we want to.” 

Here the man paused. 

“Well?” said Holdeness, trembling « Another day of this, and 
violently. it's good-bye for the lot of us.’ 





“My say is that Sperrion ought to—to save the rest of us. His being luney has 
brought it all on, and so it seems to me he should be the one to go under now. 
That’s the best he can do for us ; and that’s the way my bean’s going.” 

The grim proposal had come upon the two others like a thunderclap. It was 
utterly unexpected, and the way it influenced them was curious. Petts, who had been 
eager enough at one time to jettison the stranger, whimpered now at the idea of 
Sperrion being butchered. But Holdeness had developed into a man with one single 
idea. He had had a trust confided to him—the maintenance of the Outer Strame 
Shoal light—and his whole thoughts were centred on how to fulfil it. ©Anthropophagy 
his soul abhorred. He would take no part in preserving life by such ghastly means 
himself. But if any of the others lived, they could still attend to the filling of the 
lamps and the winding of the rotating gear. So to Petts’ utter surprise his grave 
Chief gave forth views to this effect, only conditioning that lots should be drawn for 
the victim. 

There was no further wrangling or discussion—the men were all too exhausted for 
that ; and they even pulled their shares in that horrible raffle with small outward show 
of emotion ; but when Jetsam drew out the third blank, and left the fatal marked slip 
for Sperrion, the other two gave a sigh of half-relief, as though they thought justice had 
been done. 

There was no question opened as to who should enact the next part. It was 
obvious that both Holdeness and Petts would die sooner than attempt it ; and, without 
a word being said, Jetsam drew a dull-bladed knife from the sheath at the back of his 
belt, and went down the steps. The other two trembled, hiding their faces from one 
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another, listening for a 
sound. But none came, 
save the noise of footsteps 
which went—and then slowly 
came back again. 

Jetsam had returned, 
and the two men turned 
their haggard faces to him 
in mute inquiry. 

“He’s crooning Sankey’s 
hymns as happy as a grig,” 
said the man slowly. “ He’s 
clean luney. I don’t think 
he’d be wholesome.” 

‘What do you mean?” 
Holdeness stammered out. 

“Oh, you brute!” Petts 
shrieked. “I see! But I 
won’t draw again, I won't! 
Go—go and do your work!” 

“Very well,” said the 
man heavily. “If you are 
satisfied, that will do for 
me.” And again he de- 
scended, and again the two 
light-keepers listened. 

But this time new sounds 
broke upon their ears. The 
outer door creaked open, 
and through it Elisha fled 
screaming, with the other 
at his heels. The watchers 
dragged themselves to a narrow window and looked out. It was low water on the 
Shoal, and the long gaunt figure of Sperrion, with the grey hair blowing in wisps 
behind him, was darting madly over the seaweed-covered rocks. The pursuer, 
knife in hand, was stumbling doggedly along close upon his heels. They reached the 
surf—at that point known as the Ledge. For an instant the fugitive halted—an instant 
too long, and the blade drove home between his shoulder-blades. But the impetus 
of the murderer’s rush had been too great. Elisha went into the creaming water, his 
fingers clutching wildly at the air above his head; and behind him, rolling helplessly 
down the seaweed-covered slope, came his slayer. The same green wave circled in its 
grandeur over both of them, and their bodies never emerged from its back-wash. 

But the two men in the tower had seen nothing of this burial. Just as the sheath- 
knife stabbed, the keen sea-air was pierced by a shrill, discordant hoot ; and, looking 
through the window behind them, they saw, only some half-mile away, the black hull 
of a small screw steamer, hove-to head to swell. She was the messenger of the 
Commissioners of Northern Lights with relief-men and provisions. Already she was 
swinging her boat-davits outboard. 
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“ Elisha went into the creaming water.” 


C. J. Curcuirre Hyne. 



































































~]HE Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports fills an office analogous 
SY to that established for the defence of the coasts when Britain 
was a Roman colony. ‘The first Lord Warden so styled 
was Godwyne, Earl of Kent, appointed by Edward the 
Confessor. When Earl Godwyne died he was succeeded by 
his son Harold, last of the Saxon kings, who fell at the 
Battle of Hastings. ‘The list of Lord Wardens after Harold 
reads like the roll of chivalry. At the close of the eighteenth 
century William Pitt was sworn into office at Dover. He 
was succeeded by Lord Hawkesbury, afterwards Earl of Liverpool. Then came the 
Duke of Wellington, the Marquis of Dalhousie, Lord Palmerston, Earl Granville, 
Mr. W. H. Smith, and, at this day, the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava. 

In early times the post of Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports was amongst the 
highest and most honourable that might be held by a subject. In Pitt’s time it was 
a post of profit. In Lord Rosebery’s monograph it is mentioned that Pitt as Warden 
of the Cinque Ports had a salary charged on the Civil List of £4000, with a further 
salary charged on the Army Votes of £280. ‘There were deductions on account of 
duties and salaries to subordinate officers amounting to £1300 a year, leaving net 
receipts as Lord Warden closely approaching £3000 a year. In addition there 
pertained to the office casual receipts arising from the sales of lost anchors, cables 
and other jetsam. 

These perquisites, in addition to residence at Walmer Castle, constitute now 
the sole recompense of the Lord Warden. ‘They are so immaterial that their existence 
was forgotten when Mr. W. H. Smith accepted office. Not recognising in it a place 
of profit under the Crown, he had not contemplated resigning his seat as a preliminary 
to offering himself for re-election, in accordance with the statute. ‘The first intimation 
of the necessity imposed upon him reached him, I believe, on the Treasury Bench, 
where the Speaker observed him seated on the day following his acceptance of the 
post. The First Lord of the Treasury, on receiving a hint, abruptly withdrew, 
conscious that, having actually taken part in the proceedings of the House of 
Commons at question time, he had incurred dire penalties. 

Lord Palmerston, more wary or better advised, promptly resigned his seat on 
accepting the Lord Wardenship. At the banquet given at Dover on the day of his 
installation he, explaining the delay in his acceptance of the office, remarked: 
“ Although the salary has disappeared, there are in the Patent, as those who heard 
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Mr. Pitt. 


the look-out for the Armada. 


every angle there are still traces showing where the hammock of the Tudor soldier 
was slung. Pitt, who was Lord Warden in the earliest days of the century, greatly 
loved the place, and spent there whatever time he could spare from affairs of State. 


It was he who planted the 
trees which to-day girdle the 
old castle. Wellington was 
equally attached to the place, 
and there he died; as died 
there in later years his suc- 
cessor at the post, Mr. W. H. 
Smith. It is pretty to see 
in the dining-room, which is 
now Lord Dufferin’s, a por- 
trait of Pitt in the picturesque 
dress of a gentleman of the 
period, and close by him 
another of “Old Morality,” 
whose good-natured face looks 


out from above a suit of ] 


decent black. 

Mr. Smith prized above 
all things the nomination to 
this historic office, with its old- 
world residence. He meant 
to live there constantly, and 
contemplated lavish expendi- 
ture upon the place and upon 
the maintenance of the office. 
But he had only time to die 
there. In autumn afternoons, 
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it read this morning must remember, cer- 
tain words about flotsam and jetsam and 
similar matter which imply some possibility 
of profit. Consequently, the acceptance of 
the office necessarily vacated my seat in the 
House of Commons.” 

Walmer Castle is a stately home by the 
sea within easy distance of London, and, as 
the present tenant will have noted within 
convenient reach of Paris. One of the 
most interesting historical residences left 
to the country, it was built in the time of 
Henry VIII., and was meant for real busi- 
ness. It stands close by Deal, facing the 
Goodwin Sands, in full view of the Downs, 
that great highway along which pass in 
endless procession a fleet of ships crossing 
each other homeward and outward bound. 
Much of the castle remains as it stood when 
its battlements were crowded with men on 
In the subterranean passages that honeycomb it at 



































Entrance to Walmer Castle. 
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when the shadows were lengthening, he 
liked to sit on the battlements which 
Wellington had paced, where Pitt had sat 
and looked out on France, a white line 
plainly seen on the horizon. He had his 
yacht, The Pandora, brought round and 
anchored within pistol shot of the castle. 
He was too weak to walk on board, and 
the handy sailors rigged up a crane by 
which his Bath chair was gently hoisted 
and deposited on deck. Whereupon The 
Pandora would set out on a little cruise 
down Channel, with the worn-out leader . 
of the House of Commons seated on 
deck making the best of things, as was 
his wont. It was a sad ending of a 
useful life. 3ut, after all, it was some- 
thing for plain Mr. Smith, of 170, Strand, 
to die under the roof that had covered 
Pitt, close by the chamber in which 
Wellington had lain in state; he, in 
succession to them, Lord Warden of the 
Cinque Ports. 





Mr. W. H. Smith. 


There are not in Walmer Castle to-day many relics of Pitt, and there would 
have been less but for the prompt and well-directed liberality of Mr. Smith. When 
he was appointed Lord Warden he found, to his surprise, that the historic relics, 
memorials of the daily life of Pitt and Wellington, did not pertain to the castle or 
its latest tenant. Successive Lord Wardens ‘took them over ” at a valuation. When 
Lord Palmerston was appointed he, not being of a sentimental turn of mind, did not 
care to pay the sum demanded for the priceless relics. He was threatened with the 
alternative of a sale by auction. Even that did not intimidate him. ‘The Duke of 
Wellington’s heir and successor was, naturally, more sensitive on this point. He 
could not with equanimity face the prospect of the gateway at Walmer Castle being 
placarded with auctioneer’s bills, and pro- 
bably a broom with a bit of carpet athwart 
it hung out instead of a banner from the 
outer walls. He privately purchased the 
camp bed in which to the last the old 
soldier slept at Walmer, the chair in which 
he died, and all the other furniture of a 
personal character. ‘These were removed 
to Apsley House, and there they remained 
till Mr. Smith became Lord Warden. 

Shocked to find with what tradesman 
spirit dukes and marquises had bandied 
about these precious heirlooms, Mr. Smith 
gave instructions for the preparation of a 
deed making heirlooms to the Lord Warden 
for the time being all the furniture, en- 
gravings and portable property that had 


The Marquis of Dufferin and Ava. belonged to Pitt or Wellington. By the 
Vou. III.—No. 14. 14 
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Walmer Castle, from the Sea. 


time Mr. Smith succeeded to the post the collection was not inconsiderable, Lord 
Granville having through the years he lived at Walmer done what was possible to 
repair Lord Palmerston’s Gothic ruthlessness by picking up, wherever he could, relics 
of the great dead. ‘The present Duke of Wellington, not to be behindhand in the 
good work, restored to the castle the camp bed, the chairs, and other articles, 
removed in anticipation of the arrival on the scene of Lord Palmerston’s auctioneer. 
Mr. Smith died before his pious purpose could be carried out, but his son, 
the Hon. W. F. D. Smith, loyally carried out his wishes. 

Thus it comes to pass that to-day the old Duke’s room is refurnished, it and 
all other relics of olden times now being, as they should ever have been, inalienable 
from Walmer Castle. It is pleasant to know that among them is slung the telescope 
with which Mr. Smith equipped himself when he went down to Walmer, hoping for 
many years to keep watch and ward for England on the ancient ramparts. 

In a catalogue, privately drawn up and lodged at Walmer Castle, there figure 
about seventy pieces of furniture, and nearly fifty pictures or engravings, known to 
have belonged either to Pitt or the Duke. The most notable of Pitt’s belongings is a 
quaint chair, standing in the hall by the dining-room. _ Pitt’s favourite attitude when 
reading seems to have been to sit astride the chair, as if on horseback, with his 
elbows leaning on the carved back—an attitude made more or less convenient by the 
build of the chair. Pitt’s room is now allotted to the housekeeper. As Earl Stanhope 
mentions in a private letter written to Lord Granville (dated Chevening, Oct. 2oth, 
1866), it “seemed rather strangely chosen. It looked neither to the south nor yet 
to the sea, and had on the whole a gloomy aspect.” Asa matter of fact, it looks 
into the moat, and is faced by a dead wall. 

For many years, Lord Stanhope testifies in a letter, which is not the least 
interesting of the castle heirlooms, the room remained exactly as Pitt had left it, even 
with the same paper on the walls. ‘The Queen and Prince Albert spent a portion of 
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their honeymoon at Walmer, on which occasion the wall of Pitt’s room was pulled 
down,.so as to join it to another apartment and make a new dining-room. On the 
departure of the royal guests this desecration was repented of and the wall rebuilt as 
it now stands. ‘The Duke of Wellington told Lord Stanhope that during Talleyrand’s 
embassy to this country he visited Walmer Castle. He particularly asked to be 
allowed to occupy Pitt’s room, “and seemed,” according to the Duke, “to live there 
with a sense of triumph.” Pitt had snubbed him when, in 1792, he visited London 
in a subordinate diplomatic position. “To sleep in his rival’s bed was,” the Duke 
told Earl Stanhope, “like taking a revancihe.” 

Wellington’s room is much fuller of memories. It is kept sacred from other 
tenancy, and, thanks to Lord Warden Smith and the present Duke of Wellington, 
contains most of the furniture that had been in actual use by the great commander. 
There is the truckle bed on which he lay in state, a studiously simple affair, suitable 
for camp life. One is surprised on turning back the coverlet to find the hair mattress 
covered with faded yellow silk, Close by is the chair in which he died; a shaving- 
glass, decidedly “ groggy” in the legs; a dressing-table of painted wood; a plain 
cupboard ; the common blue ewer and basin which furnished forth his washstand ; and, 
in a glass case, two pairs of the once familiar boots to which he lent his illustrious 
name. ‘There they stand, with the spurs in, just as they were when the Duke rode 
through the gateway for the last time, and dismounted from his charger. The other 
furniture of the room consists chiefly of desks, of which there is quite a variety. At 
one high desk Wellington used to stand and read the proofs of his despatches, some 
paper-bound volumes of which stand on a modest shelf. At another desk he sat 
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to write, and there 
are two others with 
movable frame to 
hold a book when he 
was reading. Full of 
human interest and 
mighty memories is 
this simple, unpre- 
tending room, with 
its outlook on to the 
battlements that 
Wellington, as he 
told Lord Stanhope, 
would never have al- 
lowed to be touched 
by the hand of the 
modern _improver, 


ee RE: lest it might 
Autograph Letter of Arthur, 1st Duke of Wellington, to his Niece, Lady Burghersh, <«« weaken the de- 
afterward Countess of Westmorland. 

















fences of the castle.” 
When the Duke of Wellington was in residence at Walmer he never took his 
walks or rides abroad, save in the Cinque Ports uniform of blue with red collar and 
facings. Such was also the custom of Mr. Pitt; and Lord Dufferin, punctilious in 
the matter of dress, is not likely to have overlooked the precedent. The Duke 
took his Lord Wardenship seriously in other respects than in that of uniform, fre- 
quently riding over to inspect the harbour-works at Dover, and holding in regular 
course the courts of Load Manage, being the court for the government of pilots. 
Wemmick’s father in his moated castle at Walworth was not more of a martinet in his 
arrangement of approach to his residence than was the Duke of Wellington at Walmer 
Castle. At Deal Castle there was, even in the Duke’s day, a suspension-bridge leading 
from the living-rooms across the moat to the level of the high road. This was all very 
well for Deal; but the Iron Duke was not inclined to afford a potential enemy such 
ready and convenient opportunity of approach. He accordingly, to the last, preserved 
the integrity of the defence of the moat, gravely marching round to enter or leave the 
castle by the drawbridge. By the Duke’s orders this was always kept oiled, ready 
to be drawn up in case of emergency. 

Lord Granville, not troubled by soldierly instincts, early in his tenancy threw 
across the moat the bridge which now gives easy access to the castle. This was 
only one of the improvements he made with loving care and lavish expenditure of 
money. He found the castle circumscribed in accommodation, picturesquely in need 
of repair. Beginning by making little improvements here and there, he in the course 
of years added largely to its cosiness and comeliness. This work is recorded over 

the gateway in a Latin inscription, composed by the Lord Warden’s nephew, Mr. 
George Leveson-Gower, M.P. It runs thus :— 























HOC CASTELLUM 
G. COMES GRANVILLE 
V PORTUUM CUSTOS 
PATRIAE POSTERISQUE 
AMPLIFICATUM DICAVIT 
A.D. MDCCCLXXIV. 


G. 
























which will bear the following translation: “This castle Granville George, Earl 
Granville, Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, enlarged and dedicated to his country 
and his successors, 1874.” 

Lord Granville also built a little villa up on the cliff between Kingsdown and 
He called it the Villa Vita, after his eldest daughter. A pretty little 
nest it is, surrounded by a garden walled up with yew hedges. It was simply fur- 
nished in Lord Granville’s time, but was bright with old Dutch blue-and-white plates 
and tiles. Often in summer-time the Lord Warden used to lead his family up there 
Over the doorway of this retreat the passer-by may read the chiselled 


St. Margarets. 


for a picnic. 
inscription :— 


This was composed by Lord Granville, whose translation I append :— 
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EOLO VENTISQUE DICAVIT 
6G, L. G 
ILLIC ET NEBULAS JUSSIT CONSISTERE NUBES 
JUSSIT ET HUMANAS MOTURA TONITRUA MENTES 
ET CUM FULMINIBUS FACIENTES FRIGORA VENTOS, 


A.D. MDCCCLXXIII. 


** Dedicated to Eolus and the Winds, 





by G. G., L. G. 





There he bade 
The mists and clouds be still, and hushed the roll 
Of thunder that so shakes the hearts of men, 
And stayed the lightning, lulled the icy winds. 


1873.” 









The Duke of Wellington's Bedroom. 
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Lord Granville, like 
Pitt and Wellington, was 
much attached to Walmer, 
and spent as much time 
there as might be spared 
from his ministerial duties. 


It was characteristic of 
his sunny, genial nature 
that, whilst making various 
alterations and improve- 
ments in the castle, he 
would never set up a study 
for himself, nor any other 
private room to work in. 
He had a table in the 
drawing-room, and there 
he sat, busy with his pri- 
vate correspondence or the 
affairs of State. There 
was no fear of disturbing 
him by conversation, or 
even by the games and 
romps of the children; in 
which the Foreign Secre- 
tary, finding the temptation 
irresistible, would often 
join for a few moments, 
and then sedately go back 
to his work. The drawing- 
room at Walmer looks out 
on the ramparts, to which 
there is direct access. In 
summer-time this is a 
charming outlook, bright 
with flower-beds, set about 
between obsolete cannon 
and piles of cannon-balls 
that have found their final 
billet. 

Lord Granville was fond of sitting out on the ramparts, telescope in hand, 
endeavouring to make out the signals of the ships going to and fro in the Downs. 
The guesses were written down, and the next morning’s papers eagerly sought, 
not with first intent to see what they were saying in Russia or Germany, or how 
Mr. Gladstone’s latest Land Bill was going in the Commons, but to find out from 
the Lloyd’s reports whether on the previous afternoon they had truly made out the 
ship’s signal, and rightly recorded her name. 

Another of Lord Granville’s improvements at the castle is a golf-link made 
in the grounds hard by. He grew very fond of golf, though it did rot 
wean him from the hunting field. He was master of a pack of harriers in the 
neighbourhood, and almost to the last greatly enjoyed a gallop behind them over 
the downs. 





The Duke's Reading desk. 
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Lord Granville told me a curious story about his first sight of Walmer Castle. 
On his second marriage, in the year 1865, he and his bride set forth on a honey- 
moon trip to the south of Europe. Halting at Dover, they agreed to go over to 
Deal to see Walmer Castle. Lord Palmerston was at Broadlands at the time, but 
they were shown all over the place, and amused themselves by projecting various 
alterations and improvements supposing it were theirs. ‘They proceeded on their 
journey, and two or three weeks later Lord Granville received a letter from Earl 
Russell offering him the post of Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, with Walmer 
Castle to boot. In the brief interval since they had visited the castle Lord Palmerston 
had died and Earl Russell reigned in his stead. 

The affairs of the Cinque Ports are cared for to-day—as they were when 
Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, “by the grace of God, son, brother and uncle 
of kings,” was Warden—by a Brotherhood and Guestling. The Brotherhood were 
wont to meet twice every year, the Guestling being a special meeting called upon 
occasion. Both courts are presided over by Mr. Speaker, an office reached in 
rotation each year by the mayors of the five ports. ‘The full Brotherhood last met 
as a Grand Court of Shepway on June 22nd, 1892, in order to administer the 
oath to the new Lord Warden. A meeting of the Brotherhood and Guestling was 
held at Dover on June 24th, 1887, when the Cinque Ports, through their barons 
and combarons, congratulated the Queen on her Jubilee. ‘The meeting was convened 
and held with all the ancient ceremony, not omitting the reading by the solicitor 
for the Ports of the standing order, made in the thirteenth year of the reign of 
Elizabeth, imposing a fine of twenty pence on any one interrupting the Speaker, 
and one of three shillings and fourpence on any one quitting the House without 
due licence. 

Amongst the quaintest, 
certainly the most cher- 
ished, privileges of the 
Cinque Ports is the right 
of the barons to carry the 
canopy over the kings and 
queens at their corona- 
tions, and to sit at a table 
set on their right hand at 
the subsequent banquet. 
This privilege is confirmed 
in the Charter of Edward I., 
but there is record of its 
being conceded at a much 
earlier date, when, in the 
twentieth year of his reign, 
Henry III. married Elinor, 
daughter of Hugh, Earl of 
Provence, and the barons 
of the ports, clad in purple 
silk, bore the canopy over 
the young Queen as she 
walked up Westminster 
Hall. 

The solicitors to the 
Ports, who took part in 
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The Favourite Walk of the Duke of Wellington at Walmer. 


the canopy service at the coronation of George IV., on July roth, 1821, wrote out a 
graphic account of the proceedings, which rests in the archives of the Ports. Mr. 
George Wilkes, Town Clerk of Hythe, who has done much to elucidate the ancient 
history of the Ports, afforded me with opportunity of reading this racy narrative, the 
musty manuscript of which has just been found among other papers in an uncon- 
sidered box, long a fixture in the Town Hall of Hythe. As soon as the date of 
the coronation was fixed, the barons (so the solicitors report) put in a claim for their 
ancient privilege. After much correspondence it was granted, and the barons, 
repairing to London, took up their quarters at the “Thatched House” tavern 
in St. James’s Street. One of the barons for Winchelsea was Mr. Brougham, 
afterwards Lord Brougham. Fresh from participation in the trial of Queen Caroline, 
it was surmised that he would feel the position proffered him a little awkward. 
This forecast was verified; Mr. Brougham, in reply to a letter from the solicitor, 
intimating that “in the peculiar circumstances in which he was placed he felt 
himself under the necessity of most respectfully soliciting permission to decline 
the distinguished honour of canopy bearer.” 

On Coronation Day the barons proceeded in state by barge from York Stairs 
to Parliament Stairs, passing thence to Westminster Hall. They were fearfully and 
wonderfully arrayed. Each wore a scarlet satin doublet, on which shone the gleam 
of gold buttons and braid. The sleeves of the doublet were slashed with purple 
satin, finished off with satin cuffs of the same hue, ornamented with gold twist 
braidings and rosettes. Round the collar of the doublet was a laced frill, 
surmounted by a full standing muslin ruff. ‘Trunk hose of purple satin, with 
scarlet satin strappings, bordered with gold twist, glorified the baronial legs. 
Moreover, they wore crimson silk hose with white kid shoes, hose and shoes being 
decorated with rosettes of the same colour. A tunic of purple satin, with scarlet 
silk lining hung negligently from their shoulders. For headgear they donned black 
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velvet Spanish hats, with feathers turned up in front by loop and button of gold. 
For all arms there hung within ready reach of their right hand a trusty sword, 
slung in belt of purple velvet. 

The barons, who in spite of this dress were practical men, had made urgent 
application to the Lord Chamberlain to permit them to have something like a 
rehearsal of their important duties. They were not accustomed to carry canopies 
over kings, and could not be expected to take to it offhand. The Lord 
Chamberlain was not responsive, and they made the acquaintance of the canopy 
only when they enteréd Westminster Hall, where they found it placed on the left- 
hand side of the stone steps at the upper end of the hall. In appearance it was 
worthy of the costume of the barons. Of gold and purple silk, it was supported on 
four silver staves, each staff having four corners, and at each corner jingled a silver 
bell gilded with pure gold. 

Meeting at Somerset House shortly after five in the morning, and setting forth 
on their voyage up the Thames: as soon as they were robed, the barons were early 
on the scene. One of the officers in attendance suggested that they might utilise 
the spare time by carrying the canopy two or three times the length of Westminster 
Hall. They eagerly adopted the suggestion, and thrice they staggered up and down, 
bearing the canopy aloft. It proved unexpectedly heavy ; and the spectacle of fifteen 
gentlemen in purple satin, some of them well advanced in years, struggling with a 
canopy, created such merriment among the crowd of spectators already gathered in 
the hall, that the barons were glad to put the thing down again on the steps, and 
temporarily retire into obscurity. 

George 1V., not desirous of marking the commencement of his reign by unto- 
ward accident, observed 
the precaution of keeping 
clear of the canopy in the 
procession from  West- 
minster Hall to the Abbey. 
His Majesty tripped along 
at rapid pace, the barons 
toiling after him with the 
canopy. The King evi- 
dently kept his eye upon 
the barons, and had ob- 
served that they were equal 
to the occasion; for on 
returning he boldly paced 
beneath the purple silk of 
the canopy. 

On re-entering West- 
minster Hall, the barons 
found it transformed into 
a banqueting hall, with 
their table duly set on the 
right hand of the King. 
They were properly indig- 
nant at finding one of their 
fifteen chairs occupied by 
a stranger. In answer to 
inquiries, he said he was Bridge across Moat. 
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Drawing-room, Walmer Castle, 


a Master in Chancery, and, not finding a seat specially assigned to him, had appro- 
priated one at the table. The barons, who had had nothing to eat since five 


o’clock in the morning, politely, but firmly, called his attention to the fact that 
each chair had painted on its back “ Barons of the Cinque Ports.” ‘The Master 
in Chancery said he didn’t care. He’d been asked to dinner, and he’d come. The 


The Dining-room, Walmer Castle. 
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sequel is modestly told in the report, where it is written: “The solicitors were 
compelled to exercise a considerable degree of firmness and decision before they 
could displace him.” 

The trouble of the barons did not end when they had got rid of the hungry 
Master in Chancery. The canopy, with its silver staves and its purple silk, has 
from time immemorial been the perquisite of the dignitaries who carried it. It 
was all well enough whilst the banquet was in progress, the canopy standing on the 
steps of the hall under the watchful baronial eye. As soon as the King withdrew 
a crowd of sightseers filled Westminster Hall, and, ravenous for souvenirs of the 
historic day, made straight 
for the canopy and began 
pecking at it. The barons 
closed in around it, keep- 
ing off the crowd as well 
as they might; but not 
rescuing the canopy before 
a handful of small me- 
dallions on which were 
engraved the insignia of 
different orders of knight- 
hood, had been torn off 
the cornice. Lest worse 
might befall, the solicitors, 
always equal to the occa- 
sion, removed the silver 
bells, which, as they ob- 
serve in their report, 
“ being very portable, were 
too hazardous to be left.” 

Then the barons took 
up the canopy, and 
marched off to the House 
of Commons, meaning to 
deposit it there till the 
next day. But they found 
the lobby door too strait 
for the passage of their 
charge. There seemed 
nothing for it but to pass 
the night in vigil. Happily 
there was a House of Lords, and it turning out on investigation that the doorway 
here was wider, they ‘deposited the canopy within the lobby and went off to the 
“Thatched House” thoroughly done up. Next day they met and divided the spoil in 
accordance with ancient custom. ‘The gold and silver cloth and the frame of the 
canopy were separated into sixteen equal parts ; the staves and bells, sixteen in all, were 
drawn for by lot. The fifteen barons being thus made happy, the vigilant solicitors 
were comforted with an unallotted staff and one-sixteenth part of the canopy. 

The Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports was in earliest days sworn in at a place 
called Shepway, a hill to the west of Hythe on the way to Lympne. There is no 
record of any building being erected either for the swearing-in of the Lord Warden 
or the holding of his Court. Here, at the cross of Shepway, Prince Edward, 
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Room oceupled by H.M. the Queen, when on a Visit to Walmer Castle. 


Hastings and Dover. 


This quarrel had broken out at 


The Queen's Dressing-room. 


afterwards King, being 
Lord Warden, exacted 
from the representatives 
of the Ports an oath of 
fidelity to his father 
Henry III., then at war 
with even more powerful 
barons. At the end of 
the sixteenth century, 
Dover was found a more 
convenient place; and 
there, upon Bredenstone 
Hill, overlooking the 
town, Lord Palmerston 
was installed Lord 
Warden. 

Lord Granville never 
took the oath, prepara- 
tions for the ceremony 
coming to nought owing 
to a dispute for prece- 
dence, which arose be- 
tween the mayors of 
the installation of Lord 
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Palmerston. The Mayor of Dover claimed the right to sit on the right hand of 
the Lord Warden, and head the procession. ‘The Mayor of Hastings arrived 
armed with musty muniments to show that the position belonged of right to 
Hastings. The quarrel threatened to stop the whole business; but it was finally, 
if not happily, arranged that the Mayor of Dover should consent to waive the 
question of precedence, it being distinctly understood that such waiver was not 
to be quoted as controlling future events. The difficulty arose again when the 
installation of the latest Lord Warden approached. Lord Dufferin adroitly suggested 
that, since the Mayor of Hastings was, for the time being; a guest of the town of 
Dover, the mayor of that ancient borough would do a gracious thing by yielding 
precedence. It was settled accordingly. ‘The Mayor of Dover, standing aside 
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The Lord Warden at Bredenstone Hill. 





allowed his Worship of Hastings to pass on to the seat of honour; and the world 
rolled on through space as before. 

It was on August 28th, 1861, that Lord Palmerston was on Bredenstone Hill, 
and the ceremony then observed was religiously followed in the installation of 
Lord Dufferin. ‘The new Lord Warden issued his precept, summoning a grand 
Court of Shepway to be holden at the accustomed place onsthe Bredenstone Hill, 
within the liberties of the port of Dover. The document was conveyed by the 
seneschal to the mayors of the Cinque Ports, to the two ancient towns of Rye 
and Winchelsea, and to the mayors, and bailiffs of Seaford, Pevensey, Fordwich, 
Folkestone, Faversham, Lydd, Tenterden, Deal and Margate, these being corporate 
towns within the liberties of the Cinque Ports. The delegates from the several 
corporations assembled in the hall of the governor’s apartments in Dover Castle, 
and thence marched in procession to Bredenstone, escorting the Lord Warden, 
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and accompanied by their recorders and town clerks, mace-bearers and other 
officers. A court-room was fitted up on the Bredenstone Hill, with the Lord 
Warden in the chair, the mayors of the Cinque Ports, the ancient towns and the 
corporate towns ranged near. ‘The mayors, bailiffs and barons named in the returns 
from the ports and towns having answered their names, the seneschal read the 
Lord Warden’s patent of office. His lordship notified his acceptance of the office 
conferred upon him by the Queen, and ratified by the Court. A salute was fired 
from the neighbouring battery, and the new Lord Warden was thereafter free to 
exercise all that remain of the powers and privileges of his ancient office. 

Not the least quaint incident in this old-time ceremony is that in these modern 
days the oath is omitted from what is still called the “ oath-taking.” In Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign, long before and some time after, the Speaker of the Cinque Ports, 
approaching the new Lord Warden, said in a loud voice: “Sir, ye shall keep 
inviolate and maintain all the franchises, liberties, customs and usages of the five 
Ports, in all that ye may do, by the allegiance that ye owe unto our Lady, the 
Queen of England, and by your knighthood.” And his lordship, holding up his 
right hand breast high and more, affirmed thus: “ Yea, if God will, I shall to my 
power.” 

But not in this century has the oath of the new Lord Warden been heard on 
Bredenstone Hill. 


Henry W. Lucy. 
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OW well I remember the first time I saw Tom Finch!” said Vivian, “I was 
a raw boy just gazetted, with all my troubles before me. I had arrived 
from London at the cathedral town where my regiment was quartered, 

and, with some nervousness, had put myself and my portmanteau on a cab to 

drive to barracks. The sentry on the gate struck me with awe, and sitting upon 

a bench at the guard-room door was a magnificent individual, with medals on his 

breast, gold stripes on his sleeves, and a pair of the blackest waxed moustaches 

I have ever seen. I am not sure whether I addressed him as ‘Sir,’ but, at any 

rate, I conveyed to him with diffidence that I had come to join, and wanted to 

find the adjutant to report myself. What a thrill went through me when he pulled 
himself into an attitude of the strictest attention and respect! He had recognised 
the gawky youth as his officer, and attended humbly on my lightest word. He 
informed me that all the officers, including the adjutant, had gone out hunting 
except Mr. Finch, who had ‘the belt,’ and was now at stables. He took me 
under his care, sent my traps to the officers’ quarters, and marched me to the 
troop stables. There I saw an officer critically smelling a lock of hay which he 

had just pulled out of a truss. If I had thought the sergeant imposing, what did 

I think of Finch? I had not realised the exsemb/e of gold lace, sword and spurs, 

which I, even I, was also about to wear. I made my best bow to him, and 

introduced myself. Need I say how I was received? Finch was always a good 
fellow, never put on any side, and at this particular moment I appeared not only as 

a godsend of novelty in the middle of a dull day’s orderly duty, but I represented 

another subaltern, who would be available to take that duty in turn in the future. 

I walked about with him to the various places in barracks which he was supposed 

to inspect, till he solemnly gave the order to a small trumpeter, who was hanging 

about in the offing, ‘Sound “ Dismiss,”’ and took me to the mess, where we lunched 
together in much comfort and satisfaction. He told me about my brother officers, 
and especially of his own experiences. He had only joined about six months 
previously, and had just been dismissed his preliminary drills. The regiment had 
to furnish several detachments, and, as it was leave season, there were very few 
subalterns at headquarters. He mentioned particularly Seymour, who had joined 
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the same day as himself, and who had gone through the mill of riding-school 
and foot drill with him; and he gave me the impression that he considered Seymour 
the best of good fellows, and his especial chum. ‘The afternoon wore on, and the 
officers came in from hunting. The senior captain was dignified, and. treated a 
junior cornet very much de haut en bas. The adjutant was cynical, but found a 
servant for me and told me I should not be wanted for duty till I had shaken 
down a little. Everybody was very friendly, and the comradeship, which lasted 
the best part of thirty years, was well begun. 

“Seymour more than justified the terms in which Finch had spoken of him, and 
we fraternised on the spot, as far as the difference of seniority (six months then 
appeared an enormous period) permitted. In fact, I eventually became the greatest 
friend of both him and 
Finch, outside the still more 
intimate friendship which 
each bore to the other. 

“What a cheery time I 
had at that first quarter, 
despite cold riding-school 
drills in the frosty fog of 
the winter mornings, and 
the still colder sword and 
carbine instruction under 
the tuition of the brandy- 
faced old drill-sergeant! 
Leave was easily got in 
those old days, before sub- 
alterns were harried with 
the numerous courses of 
instruction of modern times, 
and the many _ country 
houses in the neighbour- 
hood were always opening 
their hospitable doors to 
parties for shooting, skating, 
and, when the long frost 
broke, for hunting. Sey- 
mour and Finch everywhere 
ran in couples, and practi- 
cally had all things in 
common. They shared the 
same stable, they drove the same dogcart, and, I believe, had a mutual accommoda- 
tion wardrobe. ‘The following summer we marched to York, and there again the 
old 2zooth had the best of good times. But I need not prose about this. Three 
or four years later saw us in Ireland, and, after a year at Newbridge and one at the 
Curragh, we found ourselves in ‘ Dear Dirty Dublin.’ The Fenians had not been 
invented then ; duty was easy and fun was plenty. Of course the best of it was 
the hunting. Need I say more than that Sam Reynell was Master of the Meath, 
Morrogh hunted the Ward, and Baron de Robeck the Kildare? And if there 
were hunting galore by day, there was no end of ‘divarsion’ by night. The Lord- 
Lieutenant was the most hospitable of men. The Commander-in-chief was a kindly 
old warrior, who was never so happy as when he entertained at the Royal Hospital. 











‘He pulled himself into an attitude of the strictest attention.” 
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30th the infantry and cavalry generals had daughters, who took care that nothing 
should interfere with amusements in which ladies could take part ; and the general 
society in Dublin—judges, lawyers, bankers and visitors from the country—did their 
duty in providing their quota of sociability. In everything that went on the 2ooth 
took their full share, and among them no two men enjoyed life more than Seymour 
and Finch. They were the best of sportsmen. ‘They were the boldest of riders, 
and, in the saddle, each had that indefinable quality which marks the difference 
between the possible artist and the permanent duffer. In society they were our 
two show men, and the rest of us were not in it with them when they appeared 
upon the scene. 

“There is never any lack of beauty in Dublin ball-rooms, and, that year, I 
cannot help thinking that there was more than the usual proportion of attraction. 
But of all the girls who compelled devotion, there was nobody quite so charming 
as Mary Macartney. When she wis presented at the Castle the Lord-Lieutenant 
administered his official kiss with peculiar unction, and was afterwards heard to say 
that, if his duties were always as pleasant, he could bear a very frequent repetition 
of them. The vice-regal opinion was very cordially re-echoed by everybody, and 
wherever Mary went her progress was a scene of triumph. ‘The z2ooth were devoted 
to her to a’‘man. One dance in an evening was a thing to be proud of, and if she 
deigned to give any fortunate man two he was at once placed upon a pinnacle of 
social superiority. 

“ Finch and Seymour were her most devoted admirers, and had it all their own way 
in her preferences,—I won’t say affections, for I believe she could only have looked 
upon them as two editions of the same man; and they were so loyal to each other 
that they appeared to have the one special ¢evdresse, in common with their other 
properties. 

“We had come to the end of the winter; masses of primroses were springing 
up on the banks in the Meath country, salmon had been killed in the Boyne, the 
Pheenix Park was becoming greener than ever with bursting foliage, and the Adjutant- 
General had dropped a hint that some of us would be wanted at the Curragh before 
long. ‘The 2ooth were about to have their great function of the year—their regimental 
steeplechases. All the best of the animals that had gone through the hunting 
campaign were entered for the various events; and the mess-table talk, which for 
months had run upon scent, find, finish, and the casualties of the chase, turned to 
handicapping, weights and racing conditions. Subalterns solemnly superintended the 
food, water and exercise of their much-enduring steeds (those were the days when 
horses which ran in regimental races were hunters trained by their owners, and not 
professional steeplechasers which spend their lives in training stables), sheeted animals 
started from barracks in the early morning for mysterious gallops, and young men 
with a tendency to adipose tissue abjured luncheon and took frantic walks in the 
middle of the day with two greatcoats on them. Finch and Seymour now, as on 
other occasions, took a foremost place. Each of them owned horses rather above the 
average in quality, and each had one entered for the Regimental Cup. As I said 
before, both of them were good performers in the pigskin, and it was more than 
probable that, if they started, Captain Seymour’s Mousetrap (did I tell you that 
Seymour had just got his troop while Finch was senior subaltern ?) and Mr. Finch’s 
Sorcerer would start as equal favourites. The two friends did all their training and 
galloping together ; and I believe that, though each intended to ride his horse out and 
do his best, they did not much care how they would be placed at the finish, so long 
as one was first and the other second. 

“Of course we expected all of our friends to come to our race meeting, and made 
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‘*Coach after coach rattled over Carlisle Bridge.” 


plentiful provision for their entertainment. Given 
the officers of a Cavalry regiment bent on making 
holiday ; add tents, luncheon, band and a fine spring 
day ; and you form a series of attractions which will 
collect people from far and near, especially in Ireland. When the day of the meeting 
came it was all that could be wished. ‘There was a bright sun and a soft wind, 
and there had been just a sufficient sprinkling of rain overnight to lay the dust and 
make the drive to the course delightful, while the few light clouds in the horizon 
were not discouraging enough to prevent our fair friends from putting on their 
freshest and prettiest toilettes. Coach after coach rattled over Carlisle Bridge, each 
with a full load, and each with a bit of muslin on the box: brakes, carriages and 
cars innumerable, the jarveys doing honour to the occasion by volleys of chaff, 
and many adornments on their lighthearted selves and their apparently equally gay 
and lighthearted, well-bred nags. ‘The racecourse was about eight miles from the 
city in the Howth direction, and if the day were to have no other pleasure, the 
drive down, with occasional glimpses of the beautiful ‘Bay of Dublin,’ celebrated in 
song, was enough of enjoyment for any one. 

“We arrived at the scene of action, and the business of the day commenced. The 
Subalterns’ Cup was the first event, and, I must say, the boys did credit to the old 
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2ooth. ‘The senior subalterns were lying by for the Regimental Cup, and the juniors 
had the race to themselves. It was won by young Molesworth, whose round 
shoulders and unconquerably ugly seat had caused much conflict of opinion between 
him and the old riding-master, but who now showed that, if he were not destined to 
shine in the manége, he had, at any rate, indisputable nerve and enough seat and hands 
to take him over a difficult country. He afterwards became one of our best men on 
a horse, and. won equestrian honours in many ticklish places. ‘Then came an hour’s 
interval for lunch ; but, of course, those who were going to ride had to put the muzzle 
on. I just looked into the tent fora moment before going to weigh, and saw Mary 
Macartney, looking as sweet as ever. Seymour and Finch were both with her, and 
she was wishing them good luck in their gallop. As they left her safely in the 
Colonel’s charge, I heard her say, ‘Now mind, I expect you two to beat everybody 
else, and I shall be particularly nice to the one who wins. I may even give him two 
dances at the Castle ball to-morrow night.’ 

“The z2ooth were pretty business-like in matters of sport, and there was none 
of the fuss and delay in the weighing room that too often marks the doings of 
amateur jockeys. Punctual to time the starters filed out of the paddock. I think 
there were eight of us. Seymour's colours were ‘rose, and black cap,’ and Finch’s 
‘blue, and red sash.’ Mousetrap and Sorcerer were a long way the best of the 
runners to look at. Mousetrap was a big, bony bay horse with rather a slack neck, 
but the best of shoulders, tremendous jumping power, and a great turn of speed. 
He required a workman to ride him as his temper was easily ruffled, but in 
Seymour’s hands he generally went like a lamb. Sorcerer was one of those 
exceptional horses that can take a turn at anything. He had gone through training 
in the riding school, and, on occasions, was the best of chargers. He was so good- 
looking that, when he had a military kit on, there was no horse in the regiment 
which looked more showy than he did, but the white hairs on his chestnut coat 
and the silvery locks in his tail showed the blood of old Warlock, and he had a 
large share of the pace, cleverness and staying power that marked his great ancestor. 
As we rode down the course, I could hear the few bookies who were present in 
the ring reckoning up the chances of the field in stentorian cries of ‘five to one, 





“We all got away very weil. 
bar two.’ I was riding a con- 
fidential old hunter, which was 
warranted to stand up over the 
country; but I had only entered 
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him to make up the race, and, unless most of the others came to grief, I had not 
the smallest chance of being heard of at the finish. 

“There is not much difficulty in starting a steeplechase, and we all got away very 
well. We negotiated the first three or four fences without any casualties, but then we 
began to thin out a little. Fortescue’s hard-mouthed old jade went outside the flag at 
the first turn, and he did not manage to stop her till she had gone half a mile towards 
Dublin. Wilson and Mackworth fell at the water jump, to the unconcealed satisfaction 
of the crowd which had collected there, and there were only five of us left. Jacky 
Thompson was leading, Seymour and Finch were riding side by side, evidently 
intending to wait till we were nearer home and then come to the front and finish 
together. About a length behind them was Percy, and I brought up the rear. There 
was a long stretch of grass rather down hill on the farther side of the course from the 
stand, and here we began to put on the pace. Percy evidently thought it was now 
or never, and that if he allowed himself to get too far behind, he would not be able 
to push forward again; so he made a determined effort and shot past Seymour and 
Finch. I think old Mousetrap’s temper must have been upset by seeing a horse 
passing so close. I saw him shake his head and try to get away from Seymour. 
The next fence was a bank with a ditch on the taking-off side. It was nothing of 
a place really, but only required a little care. Thompson got over cleverly, and 
Percy’s horse took the whole in his stride. Then came Seymour, who had hardly 
steadied Mousetrap; but, even so, the horse ought not to have made a mistake. 
Perhaps he was flurried, or there may have been a stump sticking up where a bush 
had been cut away—I don’t know how it happened, but the horse hit something, 
lost his feet, and fell on the bank. Seymour was all right, and got clear at once, 
slipping back into the ditch. I told you Finch had been alongside of Seymour, and he 
was close behind him at the fence. Sorcerer jumped it beautifully ; but, to my horror, 
as he was kicking back at the bank, I saw the hoof of his off hind foot strike the 
head of Seymour, who fell down. Even amid the rattle of the horses, it seemed to me 
that I could hear the dull crash of broken bone, and I was sure that a terrible 
accident had happened. So sure was I that, though one does not often pull up 
in a race, I stopped my horse (which indeed had not now the smallest chance), 
dismounted, and ran to pick up Seymour. Poor fellow! I had not been mistaken, 
and could almost trace the print of the cruel horseshoe on the back of his head. 
He was nearly senseless, and just muttered ‘Cold, cold!’ A small crowd had begun 
to collect, and I borrowed a couple of frieze coats from two sympathising countrymen, 
trying with them to cover my poor friend, and laid him in as easy a position as 
possible. ‘The raceglasses at the Stand had seen that something serious had happened, 
and our good old surgeon, Macpherson, came up on a trooper, which he had taken 
from one of our men who was keeping the ground. When he had examined the 
injury his kind face fell as he said: ‘I fear the base of the skull is fractured. 
If so, it is only a question of hours.’ Fortunately, the accident had happened near 
the road, and a carriage was quickly procured, in which Seymour was placed and 
taken away by Macpherson. 

“When I came back to the stand, I found that Finch had won the race easily, and 
was still quite unconscious that his friend was hurt. I did not tell him the particulars, 
but only said that it had been thought better to take Seymour back to Dublin. 
He pulled a wrapper over his racing jacket, jumped on a hack, and started at a 
gallop in pursuit. Immediately afterwards I met Mary Macartney. She had a very 
white face and tears in her deep violet eyes, as she besought me to tell her if the 
accident had been dangerous. I made the best of things; but she, I think, divined 
the sad truth and made her mother take her home. There was a heavy cloud over 
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“He was nearly senseless." , ft Py 
everybody for the rest of the day, and though se 
we got through all the races on the card, there Wer} 
was little spirit in anything, and we were glad when My. pay on 
we were able to break up. There was little chaff or i 
fun on the drive home. 

“We had a miserable time of alternate hopes and fears about our comrade, but in 
three days all was over. Finch was inconsolable, though, fortunately, neither he nor 
any one else at the time knew that he had been the cause of Seymour’s death. It 
was always supposed that Mousetrap had kicked his master in his struggles to recover 
himself when he fell. I have never told the real story till to-night, and you will not 
let it go further. Sir Thomas Finch is a great swell now, but I don’t think he 
would learn without deep pain that, however innocently, he was the cause of the 
death vacancy by which he got the troop that gave him the first start in his 
successful career. 

“What became of Mary Macartney? Oh, she is Lady Finch, and ’pon my soul, 
I think she is still as beautiful and charming as ever.” 


C. STEIN. 
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HOUGH comparatively unknown to fame, and boasting of 
no special chronicler, the Palace of the Elysée has played 
almost as great a vd/e in the European history of the last 
BE jae hundred years as its more imposing rivals at home 

and abroad. Each apartment of what is now Monsieur 
Carnot’s official residence has been the background of 
scenes which have made history. From the days when 
the Marquise de Pompadour plotted with Choiseul the 
confusion of her enemies, or wrote, on the dainty star 
(Etoile) stamped note-paper, epistles to Maria Theresa and 
her other foreign allies, in order to insure the continuance 
of the war which she believed would end by associating 
her name with one of the finest pages of French history, 
to that on which Napoleon I. signed his second abdication 
in the room where thirty-six years later his great-nephew 
awaited the result of the coup d’état, the Elysée has been 
associated with great epoch-making events. 

During the first few years of the eighteenth century 
the whole side of Paris now known as the Champs Elysées 





and the Quartier de ’Etoile was a wooded suburb quite 
out of the town; and when the boy-king, Louis XV., in 
order to please the Regent, gave a piece of land therein to the Comte d’Evreux, he 
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doubtless thought that he was bestowing on his cousin’s friend a gift which was far from 
valuable. But Monsieur d’Evreux knew what he was about, and, after marrying one of 
the greatest heiresses of the day, the daughter of the financier Croizat, he commissioned 
Molet to build him the finest house in or near Paris. Very little of the great architect’s 
work now remains, though those who have added to and altered the original 
construction of the Hotel d’Evreux, as it was then called, have made some attempt 
to keep on the original lines of Molet’s plan. 

At the death of the Comte d’Evreux, Madame de Pompadour, then at the 
zenith of her glory, and, it must be added, unpopularity, bought his Paris 
“hotel” for the then enormous sum of 730,000 francs, and persuaded the king 
to give her a large kitchen-garden and park which were for sale close by. The 
Parisians were anything but pleased to find the notorious Marquise established 
in their midst. Numberless epigrams and songs were written on the subject, and 
a placard, bearing the words des Regine Meretricum, was posted on the walls 
of her new residence during the night of the day on which she took possession. 
A little later, in order to appease public feeling, she gave up the large piece of 
land which she had persuaded the king to give her. But, notwithstanding the 
difficulties which had surrounded her acquisition of the Hotel d’Evreux, as it was 
still styled for many a long day, Madame de Pompadour took a great fancy to 
her Paris home. She refurnished the whole house, hanging her own apartments, 
which were situated on the first floor, with beautiful Gobelin tapestries, stamped with 
two I.Ls. (Louis), surmounted by the royal crown. 

Some of the most splendid //es ever given in France took place during the 
years of Madame de Pompadour’s reign at the Elysée. She finally enlarged her 
garden by taking in some land which belonged to the Paris Municipality ; and an 
incident which occurred at one of her receptions was for a few days the talk of 
Paris and Versailles. 

At that period Watteau was all the fashion, and his dainty shepherds and 
shepherdesses the only mode. Instructed to try to surpass himself in prodigality of 
invention and splendour of decorations, the Marquise’s steward imagined an innovation 
which he thought would give a unique vagouét to one of his mistress’s coming /é/es. 
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Accordingly, the finest gallery in the palace, decorated with mirrors and blazing 
with wax candles, was set apart to be the scene of a kind of pastoral play; and 
there, on the eventful day, or rather evening, were stationed a flock of live sheep 
and lambs, washed and perfumed with sweet scents, garlanded with rosettes of pale 
pink and blue ribbons, and shepherded by rosy-cheeked Phyllises and Corydons. 
Not a word was told to the Marquise’s guests of the charming surprise awaiting 
them; and when the great folding-doors were thrown open, and the Arcadian 
scene revealed, both courtiers and ladies fell into ecstasies at the sight. Not so 
the actors in this novel drama: heedless of the efforts of their attendants to 
restrain their terror, the flock of sheep, baaing and squeaking, fled in wild confusion 
towards the end of the gallery; there their leader, a fine ram, with horns gilded 
for the occasion, seeing his own reflection in one of the mirrors, thought himself 
in the presence of an enemy, or maybe of a rival, and rushed forward, together 
with all his comrades. A scene of the wildest confusion ensued : tapestries and sofas, 
embroidered chairs, marble consoles, and the remains of costly mirrors strewed the 
beeswaxed floor with wreck. The ladies fainted and went into hysterics, while 
their cavaliers roared with laughter. But, notwithstanding this contretemps, /é/es 
at the Hotel d’Evreux still remained the order of the day whenever Madame de 
Pompadour was in Paris. 

On the favourite’s death, her hotel became by her will the property of the 
king, and for a while was given over to be the temporary resting-place of crowned 
heads visiting Paris. 

In 1773, being in want of money, Louis XV. sold his old friend’s house to 
Beaujon, one of the wealthiest and most opulent financiers of the day. It was 
during his short stay at the Elysée that the present fine garden was laid out as 
it now is, and he spent a considerable sum in altering and remodelling the interior of 
the palace. 

In 1790 the Hotel Beaujon was sold to the Duchesse de Bourbon, and it then 
became known for the first time as the Elysée Bourbon. But, though the Duchesse, 
doubtless, did not realise the fact, France was already in full revolution. The Bastille 
had fallen the year before, and soon Madame de Bourbon had to leave her charming 
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house and join the great band of émigrés. The Elysée then became the property 
of the State, which probably saved it from being sacked or burned. Indeed, it is 
worth noting that this palace is one of the very few French royal residences which 


have never passed through the hand of the spoiler. 


During the Consulate a few popular /é¢es were given in the gardens, and then 
Napoleon awarded it as residence to Murat, who shortly after returned it to him. 
The Emperor was extremely attached to the Elysée Napoléon, as it was henceforth 
calied. It was there that he retired, sombre and broken-hearted, after Waterloo, 
and signed his second abdication in favour of his son on June 22nd, 1815. <A 
few weeks later the Emperor’s study became the temporary business room of the 


Duke of Wellington, and later that of the Emperor of Austria. 
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When Louis XVIII. returned once more to Paris, the Duchesse de Bourbon 
put in a claim to the Elysée, but she was persuaded to accept the Hotel Monaco 
in exchange, or compensation; and on the marriage of the Duc de Berri, he and 
his bride took possession of the Elysée, it being their official residence until the Duc’s 
assassination, after which the Duchesse de Berri refused to stay in a house which to 
her was so full of both happy and painful associations. 

It was during the time that the Duc and Duchesse lived at the Elysée that 
the chapel was decorated in the Sicilian style; but otherwise the apartments are 
substantially what they became after Beaujon’s slight alterations. 

For eighteen years the Elysée remained empty ; but in 1848 the new Government, 
or rather Parliament, assigned it as residence to the President of the Republic. 
Curiously enough, this led to the palace which had been Madame de Pompadour’s 
town house becoming the cradle of the Third Empire, for it was there that the Prince 
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President (as he was even then called, much to the indignation of the Republicans) 
and half a dozen faithful friends arranged and carried out the coup @état. 

After the flight of Louis Philippe in the February of 1848, several months of 
political agitation had resulted in the bloody June insurrections; on the 29th of 
the same month General de Cavaignac was appointed temporary President of the 
Republic ; but in the following December it became apparent that the Napoleonic 
legend was still dear to the French heart, for Louis Napoleon, the discredited 
prisoner of Ham and Boulogne, was proclaimed President by an immense majority, 
to the astonishment of all Europe. It was then that the future Emperor of the 
French took up his residence at the Elysée. 

This is scarcely the time or place to discuss the coup détat; yet a few words 
describing what took place may not be amiss. 








The Garden Front of the Palace. 


In 1850 De Beaumont told Nassau Senior that “those who from interest or 
from passion had resolved that the Republic should fail, thought that the best 
mode of ruining it was to put Napoleon at its head.” But others, who may be said 
to have represented the Imperialist interests, declared that what France really wanted 
was a strong autocratic head, and significantly pointed out that on the Sundays of 
that eventful year the Paris riffraff flooded the Louvre galleries, not to admire the 
masterpieces on the walls, but to note which rooms contained articles of value, with 
a view to future loot! Be that as it may, for nearly two years the slow hatching of 
the Third Empire took place in the splendid rooms which the Prince President had 
assigned to himself in the Elysée. 

The Liberal ministers with whom Louis Napoleon had begun his Presidential 
career had made room for others. A group of English men and women, Grotes, 
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Seniors, Miss Clarke (Madame Mohl), who were closely linked with Cousin, 
Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire, De Beaumont, Dunoyer the economist, and many other 
French Liberals, became more and more uneasy. ‘Then, on December 2nd, 1851, 
came the half-expected, yet wholly unprepared, coup d'état. 

Mr. Senior tells a curious anecdote @ propos of how Napoleon III. spent the 
early morning of that day. Four generals, Cavaignac, La Moricitre, Bedeau, 
Changarnier, /es vaingueurs d Afrique, as they were called, were to be arrested. 
At six o’clock the Prince President, watching for the dawn, went into the gardens 
of the Elysée, and asked the sentinels if they had heard trumpets. On receiving 
a negative reply, he walked up and down restlessly for ten minutes. At last the 
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fanfare was heard. “ Ah /” he exclaimed, rubbing his hands, “ z/s sont tous attrapés.” 


I have also been told by an eye-witness that the succeeding days, when the boulevards 
were being cleared, and those who happened to be in the way were remorselessly 
mowed down by the bullets, were spent by Louis Napoleon quite alone in one 
of the smaller rooms of the suite now occupied by Monsieur and Madame Carnot. 
There he waited, his feet on the fender, his veiled eyes staring moodily into the 
wood fire, till they came and told him it was safe for him to go out. 

During the Third Empire the Elysée Napoléon became once more the temporary 
abode of foreign sovereigns ; and, among others, the Czar of Russia, the Emperor 
of Austria, and the Sultan all stayed there in turn, and the palace was more than 
once spoken of as a possible residence for one or other of the Emperor’s numerous 
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relations. Fortunately, these propositions were never carried into effect, for when 
the Communards held Paris, the Elysée was not considered worth burning or sacking, 
being apparently thought to be on the same level as any of the other fine houses 
which grace that narrow, busy thoroughfare, the Faubourg Saint-Honoré. 

After the Franco-Prussian War the Elysée once more became the official residence 
of the chef a’état; but during M. Thiers’ brief reign the palace resembled more a 
well-ordered, methodical house of business than a State residence. Paris was slowly 
recovering from the effects of the siege and the Commune, and the group of elderly 
Republicans gathered round the President thought more of restoring self-respect and 
confidence to the country than of surrounding themselves with the insignia of office ; 
at that time no one dreamt of reproaching the President and his wife with their 
plain living and high thinking, and the economy afterwards made a subject of reproach 
to M. Grévy was considered meritorious in the man who had arranged the Treaty of 
Peace, and perhaps saved his country from dismemberment. 

On the night of May 24th, 1873, M. Thiers resigned the Presidency of the 
Republic, and was succeeded by Marshal MacMahon, Duke of Magenta. Already 
popular, both as a soldier and as a man, the Marshal and his beautiful wife won 
the hearts of the Parisians ; and the Elysée was soon spoken of as having all the 
charm and brilliancy of the Tuileries, mczws the imperial extravagances and political 
corruption. Although gracious to her husband’s Republican exfourage, “ Madame la 
Maréchale,” as she was most often styled, gathered round her the remnants of her old 
world, and the Elysée became a social and intellectual centre, frequented by many 
whose political opinions were widely divergent from those of their host and hostess. 

For six years the Duke and Duchess of Magenta held a kind of semi-royal court, 
this being especially the case during the Exhibition year of 1878, when fétes, dinners 
and balls were the order of the day; but when the President sent in his resignation, 
on January 30th, 1879, he is said to have found that his own and his wife’s ample 
fortune had disappeared in the vortex ; and had it not been that the Duchess shortly 
after inherited a considerable legacy, the ex-President’s old age would have been 
spent in serious difficulty and poverty. 

It is unnecessary, in attempting to give a sketch of the history of the Elysée, to 
do more than allude to its eight years’ occupation by M. Jules Grévy. Doubtless 
warned by what had befallen his predecessor, his first action was to cut down all 
expenses and to reduce himself and his family to a meagre, if stately, simplicity 
of existence. ‘The Parisians, used to the MacMahons’ open-handed generosity and 
picturesque prodigality, bore with ill-concealed impatience their Spartan President’s 
severity of demeanour; and when his son-in-law became implicated in the decoration 
scandals, no one seemed to regret M. and Mme Grévy’s retreat into private life. 

The only notable event which occurred at the Elysée during M. Grévy’s presidency 
was the marriage of his daughter, Mademoiselle Alice Grévy, to M. Daniel Wilson. 
The ceremony took place in the chapel of the palace, and was the only wedding ever 
celebrated there. 

On one point, however, it is but fair to say a word: the few in a position to really 
know the truth have always declared that M. and Mme Grévy spent the whole of 
their official income on their official duties, and, indeed, that it required the strict 
economy, which became a by-word in their vast, wealth-loving constituency, to prevent 
the immense fortune which the President had acquired during his career as a successful 
barrister being seriously diminished during his long sojourn at the Elysée. 

Certainly, if this be true, Monsieur and Madame Carnot contrive to make a 
much better show on the income of 600,000 francs (£24,000) than any of their 
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predecessors. This sum, allotted in the first instance to M. Thiers, is still considered 
sufficient to keep up the dignity of the President of the French Republic; yet, 
were it not that Madame Carnot, to whom the spending of nearly the whole of 
her husband’s official salary falls, is an exceptionally clear-headed and intelligent 
woman, there could not but be a repetition of the MacMahon fasco, for every year 
the President of the French Republic finds his duties become more onerous and his 
expenses greater. 

The victualling of such an establishment as the presidential household is a serious 
matter. The Duchess of Magenta’s dinners and luncheons had owed not a little 
of their reputations to her chef, the famous Louis Tabernat, at one time cook to 
the Duke of Manchester. But Madame Grévy had no appreciation of such culinary 
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perfections, especially when accompanied by the lavish expenditure which a self 
respecting chef regards as his due. But of late Tabernat has returned to his old 
haunts, and it is in consultation with this noted artist that Madame Carnot draws 
up each day both simple and elaborate menus. 

Theoretically, the President of the French Republic and his family have all 
their material wants supplied by the State. Besides being lodged rent free at the 
Elysée in winter, and in the Chateau of Fontainebleau in summer, any alteration 
or reparation in or to the fabric of what happens to be his temporary home is 
paid for by the nation. All the vegetables, fruit and game required for the needs 
of the household, are sent up each day from the gardens and greenhouses of one 
or other of the country palaces, and lighting, firing, oak logs, coals, oil, gas and 
electricity, are also supplied @ discrétion; whilst a special laundry attached to the 
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The Private Dining-room. 


Elysée saves Madame Carnot over a twentieth part of the Presiderit’s official income. 
On the other hand, the keep of only three horses is allowed for, and Tabernat 
and his four regular assistants, to say nothing of the host of other servants, have 
to be provided for out of the fifty thousand francs a month with which M. and 
Madame Carnot are expected to dazzle France’s friends and enemies, and to 
entertain in a fitting manner those royalties who have made Paris of late years 
the passage des princes. 

The wit who, quoting Beaumarchais, declared of Sadi Carnot, “ II s’est donné la 
peine de naitre, et rien de plus,” would soon see reason to change his opinion could 
he become for one short day the President’s Frankenstein, especially if fate decreed 
that he should spend /e jour de an at the Elysée. The first hour and a half of this 
eventful day passes as usual, excepting that his valet, the faithful Paul, respectfully 
wakes M. Carnot with the remark that he hopes M. le Président will spend a good 
and happy year and attain Paradise at the end of his days! At half-past eight M. and 
Mme Carnot receive the good wishes of their children, and by ten they have shaken 
hands with every member of the household. Then begin the official labours of the 
day. In the large white sa/on, which, looking out upon the garden, recalls some of the 
smaller apartments of Versailles, assemble the Ministers, surrounding their chief, the 
Président du Conseil. Soon the slight, upright figure of M. Carnot appears, wearing 
the collar of the Grand Master of the Légion d Honneur, a splendid order, which, by 
a decree of July 14th, 1804, can only be worn by the head of the State. After the 
usual compliments and good wishes have been exchanged, M. Carnot, accompanied by 
the members of the Government and his military household, pays a visit to the Députés 
at the Palais Bourbon, and to the Senators at the Luxembourg, where he has to 
listen to, and make, several speeches. Meanwhile, A/adame la Présidente spends 
her morning in receiving and acknowledging numberless bouquets and boxes of 
bonbons, finding time in the midst of all her duties to go to church for at least 
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a basse-messe. At twelve o’clock luncheon is served in one of the smaller banquet- 
rooms; the Ministry, the Governor of Paris, the Grand Chancellor of the Légion 
a’Honneur, the comptroller and officers belonging to the household, and the 
President’s private secretaries, have all a right to déjewner at the Elysée on the first 
day of the year. Tabernat, however, is not allowed to make any elaborate efforts 
in honour of the occasion, for by one o'clock the President and his guests are 
due in the long gallery, where once Madame de Pompadour’s semi-court disported 
itself, to receive the diplomatic corps, headed by the Nuncio, who, speaking for his 
colleagues, wishes M. Carnot long life and happiness. This New Year’s reception 
is the most brilliant which takes place in the Elysée in the course of each year, for 
every diplomat present is /enu a étre en grande tenue, and the brilliant uniforms, 
varied orders, and picturesque Eastern costumes of the Diplomatic Corps find 
a fitting background in the white-and-gold scheme of decoration and fine Gobelin 
tapestries which are a feature of the reception rooms in the Elysée. This is the 
only occasion in the year when the visitors are allowed during the daytime to enter 
and depart by the imposing garden entrance. The reception is over by half-past 
three, but, if by then the President’s official duties are over, the ordinary business 
of his working day begins. Answers to hundreds of telegrams must be dispatched 
to every part of the world, and each New Year's gift must be acknowledged with a 
line or card. Of late years nothing in the shape of a present may be sent to the 
Elysée without permission having been first obtained ; and though this must certainly 
destroy much of the charm, both of giving and receiving, it has proved on January rst 
a welcome innovation to both M. and Mme Carnot. 

It would be unfair to quote /e jour de lan as a typical day at the Elysée; yet 
the office of President of the Republic is no sinecure, and M. Carnot is never given 
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a holiday. His study is a real workroom; he is in daily communication with each 
member of the Ministry, and makes it a point to at least glance over some sixty 
French and foreign newspapers every morning. Although the President and his 
wife never dine out, save with the representative of some foreign power, they are 
expected to entertain constantly, and a dinner-party at the Elysée is the rule 
rather than the exception. M. Carnot’s home life is spent in an unpretentious 
suite of rooms on the first floor; but both he and Madame Carnot make a point 
of receiving visitors and those who come on various business in one or other of 
the beautiful reception sa/ons, which, opening out of each other, occupy the ground 
floor, and look out on to the garden or park. 

And yet a stranger, wandering through the stately rooms, which have served as 
resting-place in turn to Bourbons, Orleans, and Napoleons, cannot but feel that 
modern France, with her motto, Zberié, Fraternité, Egalité, has acted strangely in 
choosing for the home of her Presidents the Palais of the Elysée, where everything 
even now recalls the faults, follies, and grandeurs of the old rég7me. 
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THe Last Story oF THE LATE M. Guy pe MaupassAnt.* 
A PSYCHICAL PHENOMENON : 


TABLE-TURNING AND BRAIN-TURNING. 


Poor Guy de Maupassant! The rumours as to the bodily and mental condition of this 
unhappy author, which had latterly caused the gravest apprehensions to all his friends, 
have proved too true. A contemporary French journal has lately quoted a fragment of 
one of his last pieces,in which it is thought that, possibly, the first approach of the mental 
disease which has attacked the eminent writer may have been indicated. It is entitled :-— 





H my God! my God! 

I am about to de- 

scribe how it is that 

I am here! But can I pos- 
sibly do so? Shall I dare 
to write it down ? It is so in- 
explicable, incomprehensible, 
so strange—in fact, so mad! 
If I could only zof be sure 
of that which I have seen! 
If I could only be assured 
that there was some failure in 
my sense of reasoning, some 
error in my facts, something 
missing in the inflexible chain 
of my observations, then I 
could believe that it was 
a simple hallucination, the 
phantasmagoria of a strange 
dream. After all, who knows? 
Me, * M. Ludovic Halévy has ap- 
plied to M. Guy de Maupassant the 





‘artim ts Seopa ® saying of Vauvenargues : ‘La nettet 
est le vernis des maitres.” Guy de 
Maupassant, the brilliant disciple of 
Flaubert, died on July 6th, 1893. 
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I am to-day in an asylum; but I am here voluntarily, for the sake of prudence, 
and from fear! Only one person knows my story—the doctor in charge of the 
establishment. I am going to write this for him. I do not know why. To relieve 
my feelings perhaps, for I feel as though oppressed by a grievous nightmare. It 
happened thus. 

I have always been a recluse, a dreamer, a sort of unsociable philosopher, good- 
natured, contented with little, bearing no ill-will towards my fellow-men, and no 
bitterness of spirit towards heaven. I have lived alone by choice, in consequence 
of a restless irritability which I experience from the continued presence Of other 
people. How is this to be explained? I cannot do so. I do not mind meeting 
people, talking or dining with my friends; but when they have been some time with 
me, even my most intimate friends, they bore me, fatigue and enervate me, and I 
experience a growing and harassing eagerness to see them go off and leave me alone. 
This anxiety is more than a want,—it is an irresistible necessity ; and if the presence 
of any people who are with me were to continue, and if I had not only to listen but 
to keep up a conversation with them too long, then some catastrophe would ensue. 
What? Ah! that I can’t say. Whocan tell? It might bea dead faint—or a fit— 
yes, probably ! 

I like so much being alone, that I cannot even bear other people sleeping under 
the same roof with me. I cannot live in Paris because I suffer there an indefinable 
agony, and undergo grinding torments in body and soul, and torture in my nerves, 
by the mere vicinity of that immense multitude which swarms, which lives around 
me, even when it sleeps. Ah! the sleep of others is even more painful to me than 
their voice. Indeed, I can never compose myself to sleep when I know, when I feel 
that behind the walls so many living beings have their existence temporarily blotted 
out by the diurnal cessation of their reason. 

Wherefore am I like this? Who knows? The cause of it is possibly very 
simple. I am readily tired out by everything which has to do with other people, 
and there are many others who suffer like myself. 

There are two different races of people in the world. Those who need others, 
whom others distract, amuse, occupy and comfort, and whom solitude annoys, 
oppresses and stifles, as if ascending a glacier or travelling in a desert; and again 
there are those whom, on the contrary, the presence of others discomposes, worries, 
provokes and irritates, whilst solitude calms them, and, as it were, bathes them with 
repose in the independence and fantasy of their own thoughts. 

In fact, we have here a normal psychical phenomenon. Some are endowed with 
a capacity for a life outside of themselves, the others for a life altogether within 
themselves. As for myself, my attention to external affairs is quickly extinguished, 
and when I have reached the limit of patience I experience through my whole body 
as well as in my mind an intolerable prostration. 

It results from this that I attach myself, that I am particularly attached, to 
inanimate objects, which to me assume all the importance of living beings ; and that 
my house has become, or rather had become, a world wherein I lived a life solitary, 
yet active, in the midst of things, furniture, ornaments, as familiar and sympathetic in 
my eyes as faces. I had filled it by degrees, and arranged it until I felt myself content, 
satisfied and happy when settled in it. 

I had built this house in a spacious garden, which served to isolate it from the 
roads, and at a short distance outside a town where I could obtain, on occasion, the 
resources of society, whenever I felt the inclination. All my servants lodged in a 
building separated at the end of the kitchen garden, surrounded by a high wall ; 
and the dark surroundings at night, in the silence of my dwelling, hidden and 
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overshadowed by the branches of large trees, were so restful and so delightful that 
I sometimes delayed going to bed for several hours for the sake of enjoying myself 
longer. 

One day, however, the play Sigurd happened to be performed at the theatre 
of the tuwn. It was the first time that I had heard that beautiful drama, with its 
musical and fairylike scenes, and I was delighted with the performance. 

I walked back at a lively pace, my head full of the sonorous periods I had heard, 
and my brain haunted by the lovely scenes I had just witnessed. It was quite dark 
—indeed, uncommonly dark—so pitch dark, in fact, that I could barely make out the 
broad high road in front of me, and once or twice I hardly escaped stumbling into 
the ditches by the side. From the ecfroi station to my gates was not quite a mile— 
that is, an easy walk of some twenty minutes. It was then between one o’clock in the 
morning and half-past that hour ; the sky soon cleared a bit before me, and the lunar 
crescent peeped out from behind the clouds—that sad crescent of the last quarter of 
the moon. ‘The crescent of the new moon, that which rises at four or five o’clock in 
the evening,* is clear, bright and silvery ; but that which rises after midnight is red, 
sinister and disquieting; it is the true crescent of the witches’ Sabbath: all night- 
walkers must have remarked the contrast. ‘The first, even when it is as narrow as a 
silver thread, projects a cheery ray, which rejoices the heart, and casts on the ground 
sharply defined shadows ; while the latter reflects only a mournful glow, so wan that 
the shadows are bleared and indistinct. 

I now distinguished some way off the dark outline of my garden trees; and, at 
the same time, an indefinable sort of dislike to go in, I know not how, seemed to 
come over me. Instinctively I slackened my pace, for it was soft and mild, and 
the dense shade of the trees assumed a sepulchral air, as though the building was 
enveloped in a tomb. I opened my gate mechanically, and entered under the long 
avenue of sycamores, which led up to the house, arched over like a vaulted tunnel, 
passing through their gloom and around the grass lawn and flower-beds, whose 
oval forms glimmered like light patches on the darker sward. 

Approaching nearer to my house, a strange apprehension seized me. I stopped: 
nothing was to be heard—-not a breath of air stirred a leaf of the trees. “ What on 
earth can it be?” said I to myself. For the past ten years I had returned home like 
this, without ever experiencing any such feeling of distrust. I was not in the least 
afraid of anything. I had never felt any fear at night, or in the dark. The sight of 
a man, a burglar or thief, would have excited my rage, and I should have gone for 
him without a moment’s hesitation. Besides, I was armed, and had my revolver in 
my pocket ; but it did not even occur to me to produce it,—I rather braced myself 
to resist this absurd and unaccountable feeling of nervousness which grew within me 
in spite of myself. And why? Who knows? What could it be? A presentiment? 
The mysterious presentiment which overcomes the cooler senses of men when they 
meet unawares with something wholly inexplicable? Perhaps! Who knows? As 
I got closer to the house I could not prevent a cold shivering creeping over my 
skin, and I could not repress a shudder when I came near to the closed shutters 
of the tall windows. I felt that I must wait a few minutes before opening the front 
door, and seated myself on a bench under the windows of my drawing-room. There 
I remained, rather shaky, my head leaning against the wall, my eyes turned towards 
the shadow of the foliage. During these first instants I remarked nothing out of 
the common. I had a slight humming in my ears ; but that was not unusual. It 


* N.B.—The author’s generally acute observation is surely rather at fault here, for the new moon 
sets close after the sun, and does not rise at that time of the afternoon or evening ; he must mean ‘‘ which 
becomes visible” at that hour. 
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“1 crouched, and watched this procession of my furniture.” 
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seemed, however, as if I heard occasionally the train passing, and heard bells 
tinkling, and a crowd of people marching along. ‘Then soon these rumblings became 
more distinct, more precise and more recognisable. I was deceived. It was not 
the habitual buzzing of my arteries which caused these sounds in my ears, but a most 
peculiar noise—very confused, however—which came, without any doubt whatever, 
from the inside of my house. 





I could distinguish through the walls this continued noise, rather a commotion 
than a noise, a vague stirring of a lot of things, as if all my furniture was being 
shaken, displaced and gently dragged. Well, for some considerable time I doubted 
the sureness of my ear. But having placed it against a shutter, the better to listen 
to this strange disturbance of my dwelling, I became convinced, certain that something 
abnormal and incomprehensible was going on within it. I was not afraid, but I 
was—how can I explain it ?—scared with astonishment. I did not attempt to 
draw my revolver—divining instinctively that it could be of no use: I waited awhile. 
I paused some time, unable to decide what to do, with all my wits about me, clear- 
headed enough, but foolishly nervous. So I waited on outside, listening, and always 
hearing this noise, which increased, and which attained every moment violent intensity, 
which seemed to become a rumbling of impatience, of anger, and of mysterious 
tumult. Then suddenly, ashamed of my cowardice, I took out my bunch of keys, 
and taking the latch-key, put it in the lock, twice turned it, and, pushing the door 
back with all my force, I slammed the leaf of the door up against the partition. 

This slamming of the door sounded like the report of a gun; and to the noise 
of this explosion there re-echoed, from the top to the bottom of my house, a 
formidable tumult. This was so sudden, so terrible, so deafening, that I recoiled 
some few steps, and, although recognising its uselessness, I handled my revolver. 
Again I waited—oh, but for a brief interval: I presently distinguished an extraordinary 
shuffling and stamping of feet on the staircase, on the floors, on the carpets; a 
sound not only of boots and human shoes, but tapping of crutches, of crutches of 
wood, and knocking of iron crutches which clanged like cymbals. And _ behold, 
I perceived, all at once, on the door sill, an armchair, my large reading chair, 
which came waddling out. Right into the garden it went, followed by others, the 
chairs of my drawing-room, then the comfortable settee, crawling like crocodiles 
on their short legs ; next, all my chairs bounding like goats, and the small footstools 
which followed like rabbits. 

Oh, what a hideous surprise! I stepped back behind the shrubs, where I stayed, 
crouched and watching this procession of my furniture; for out they all came, one 
behind the other, quickly or slowly according to their form and weight. My piano— 
my large grand piano—passed at a canter like a horse, with a faint murmur of music 
from within; the smallest objects crawled on the gravel like ants—brushes, glasses 
and cups glistening in the rays of the moon with phosphorescence like glowworms. 
The curtains, table-cloths and draperies wriggled along, with their feelers in the 
puddles like the cuttle-fish in the sea. Suddenly I beheld my pet bureau, a rare 
specimen of the last century, and which contained all my correspondence, all my 
love-letters, the whole history of my heart, an old history of how much I have suffered! 
And within, besides, were, above all, certain photographs ! 

This seemed to revive my courage. I no longer felt any fear. I sprang upon 
my bureau and seized it as I would have seized a thief, as one seizes a wife who 
flies ; but it went on its irresistible course, and, in spite of my efforts and in spite 
of my anger, I could not in the least delay its onward march. As I resisted in 
utter desperation this overpowering force, I was thrown to the ground in struggling 
with it. Then it rolled me over, dragged me along the ground; and immediately 
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the pieces of furniture which followed it began walking over me, trampling my legs 
and bruising them. ‘Then, when I had let it go, the others passed over my body 
like a charge of cavalry over a dismounted soldier. 

Mad with terror, at last I was able to drag myself out of the carriage drive and 
hide myself anew behind the trees, only to behold the very smallest objects, the most 
insignificant and unknown to me, all that belonged to me, disappear in the darkness. 
Then I heard, far off, in my house, now echoing as empty houses do, a loud noise of 
doors slammed. They banged from top to bottom of the dwelling, until that of the 
hall which I had opened myself—fool that I was—-closed itself last of all. 

I also took flight, running towards the town, and only regained my composure 
when on entering the streets I met a few belated passengers. I went and rang the 
bell of an hotel where I was known. I had brushed my clothes with my hands, to 
shake off the dust; and I 
recollected that I had lost 
my bunch of keys, which 
included that of the kitchen 
garden, where my servants 
slept in a separate lodge, 
behind the garden walls 
which preserved my vege- 
tables and fruit from the 
visits of pilferers. 

I covered myself up to 
the eyes in the bed which 
was allotted to me. But I 
could not sleep, and I 
awaited daylight with a beat- 
ing heart. I had ordered 
that my servants should be 
called at daybreak, and my 
valet knocked at my door 
at seven o'clock in the 
morning. 

His face showed how 
thoroughly upset he was. 

“A great calamity hap- 
pened during the night, sir,’ 
said he. 

“ What, then?” 

“ All monsieur’s furniture has been stolen—all! everything, every single scrap, all 
is gone.” 

This news pleased me. Why? Who knows? I was quite master of myself, 
determined to feign ignorance, and not to say a word of what I had seen to a soul, 
to hide it, bury it in my conscience as a frightful secret. I answered : 

“Then it must be the same people who have stolen my keys. It will be necessary 
instantly to give notice to the police. I will get up and be down with you in a few 
minutes.” 





"A great calamity happened during the night.” 


The inquiry lasted five months. Nothing could be discovered, not the smallest 
knickknack could be found, not the slightest trace of the thieves. By God! If I 
had told all that I knew 





If I had breathed it to any one, they would have had 
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me shut up-—not the thieves, but the man who had been able to witness sucn a thing. 
Oh, I knew how to keep silence! But I did not refurnish my house—that was quite 
useless. It would only happen all over again. I did not care to re-enter it. I did 
not enter it—I never went back there at all. 

I came to Paris, at the hotel, and I consulted some doctors on my nervous state, 
which was utterly shaken by the events of that dreadful night. 
They advised my going abroad. I followed their counsel. 


PARE I. 


I BEGAN by a trip into Italy. The sunshine did me a great deal of good. For six 
months I wandered from Genoa to Venice, from Venice to Florence, from Florence to 
Rome, from Rome to Naples. I ran over to Sicily, a country so interesting in its 
scenery and ancient monuments, the relics left by the Greeks and the Romans. ‘Thence 
I passed into Africa ; I journeyed tranquilly over the great desert—yellow and calm, 
where wander camels, gazelles and vagabond Arabs, where, under the light and trans- 
parent air, no intercourse with fellow-men disturbs one either by night or day. 

I came back to France by Marseilles, where, in spite of the Provengal gaiety, the 
diminished luminosity of the skies dispirited me. I again felt, on returning to the 
Continent, a strange return of the illness which I fancied had been cured, and I 
perceived that a deep melancholy warned me that the seat of the disease had not been 
eradicated. Soon I returned to Paris. At the end of a month I was bored. It was 
now autumn, and I made up my mind to make, before winter set in, an excursion 
across Normandy, a country with which I was not acquainted. It must be borne 
in mind that I began with Rouen, and for a week I wandered about distracted, 
enthusiastic with admiration, in that picturesque town of the Middle Ages, in that 
veritable museum of extraordinary Gothic monuments. 

Well, one afternoon, somewhere about four o’clock, as I happened to be passing 
down an out-of-the-way by-street, in the middle of which flowed a deep river, black as 
ink, named the Hau de Rodec, my attention, wholly directed to examining the bizarre 
and antique physiognomy of the houses, was all of a sudden attracted by the sight of 
a series of shops of furniture brokers, one after the other, from door to door along the 
street. Ah! these second-hand brokers had well chosen their locality, these sordid 
traffickers of old dric-a-brac, in this fantastic alley leading up from the stream of that 
sinister dark water, under the steep pointed overhanging gables of tiled roofs and 
projecting shingle eaves, where the weathercocks of the past still creaked overhead. 

In the depths of these dark shops could be seen piled up, carved chests, china-ware 
from Rouen, from Nevers, from Moustiers, painted statues, others in oak, Christs, 
Virgins, Saints, church ornaments, chasubles, copes, even sacred vessels, and one 
particular old tabernacle in gilt wood. Oh, the singular dens in these tall houses, 
in these huge buildings, full of cellars, containing warehouses of all sorts of objects, 
whose existence seemed to have come to an end, and who had long survived their 
original possessors ! 

My fancy for knickknacks was able to revel in this city of antiquaries. I went 
from shop to shop, crossing in a couple of strides the bridges of four rotten planks, 
thrown at intervals over the noisome Eau de Robec. 

Mercy! God have mercy on me! What a terrible shock! One of my most 
beautiful armoires appeared to me at the opening of a vault crowded with all sorts 
of rubbish, and which seemed like an entrance to the catacombs of a cemetery of 
ancient furniture. I approached trembling in all my limbs, trembling to such a 





‘One of my most beautiful armoires appeared to me at the opening of a vault.” 
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degree that I dared not touch it. I put out my hand; I hesitated: it was 
indeed what I thought—a unique armoire of Louis XIII., recognisable by any one 
who had ever once seen it. Casting instantly my eyes farther inside, within 
the darker depths of this gallery I perceived three of my armchairs covered 
with tapestry au petit point; next, farther on, my two Henri II. tables, so rare 
that people would come from Paris to see them. ‘Think, only think, of the state 
of my mind! 

I still went on, powerless, staggered with painful emotion; but on I went, for I 
am brave, and I advanced as a cavalier of the dark ages penetrates into a den of 
sorceries. I re-found, step by step, all that had belonged to me—my chandeliers, my 
books, my tables, my curtains, my armour—all except the bureau full of my letters, 
and that I could not perceive. On I went, descending to obscure passages, to mount 
again farther on to upper stories. I was quite alone; I called out, but there was no 
answer. I was all alone,—there was not a soul in this vast house, as tortuous as a 





labyrinth. 
Night came, and I had to sit down in the dusk on one of my own chairs, for 
I did not wish to go away. From time to time I cried out, “ Holloa! holloa! 


ees 


Some one!, Here! I had been there certainly more than an hour when I heard 
steps, light footsteps, soft, I knew not where. I had nearly saved myself by flight, 
but bracing myself together I called out afresh, and I perceived a light in the 
next room. 

“Who is there?” said a voice, 

I replied, “ A customer.” 

The voice answered, “It is very late to come thus into the shops.” 

I rejoined, “I have been waiting for you more than an hour.” 

“You can come back to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow I shall have left Rouen.” 

I dared not advance, and he did not come forward. I saw all this time the 
glimmer of his light illuminating a tapestry where two angels hovered above the 
dead bodies on a field of battle. ‘This also belonged to me. I said, “ Well, there ? 
will you come?” 

He replied, “I am waiting for you!” 

I got up and went towards him. 

In the middle of a large room was a very small man, quite little and very fat, 
phenomenally stout—a hideous phenomenon. 

He had a sparse beard of ragged, scattered tawny hair, and not a hair on his 
head, not a single hair! As he held his candle lifted at arm’s length above him to 
see me, his bald pate appeared to me like a little moon in that huge dark room 
encumbered with old pieces of furniture. His face was wrinkled and puffy, so that 
his eyes were almost imperceptible. 

I purchased three things which were mine, and paid for them on the spot, a large 
amount, giving him simply the number of my room at the hotel. They were to be 
delivered the following day before nine o’clock. Then I went out. He conducted me 
to his door with much politeness. 

I instantly betook myself to the central police station, and related to the super- 
intendent commissioner the robbery of my furniture and the discovery of it which I 
had just made. 

He at once telegraphed off for full information of particulars of the theft to the 
office which had been charged with the prosecution of the business, and requested 
me to await for an answer. An hour later the required information confirming my 
statement duly reached him, 
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“‘] am going to arrest this man and examine him at once,” he told me ; “ for he 
might become suspicious and get rid of the furniture which belongs to you. If you 
will go and have your dinner and return in a couple of hours, I shall have him 
here, and will submit him to a fresh examination in your presence.” 

“ Most willingly, sir! I thank you most sincerely.” 

I went off to dine at my hotel, and ate better than I could have believed possible. 
I felt reassured and contented. They would catch him. Two hours later I went 
back to the police official who was expecting me. 

“Well, sir,” he said, on seeing me, “they have not found your man. My officers 
have been unable to lay hold of him.” 

“Ah!” I felt ready to faint. 

“ But You’ve found his house all right, have you not ?” I asked. 

“ Most certainly—and it will be watched and guarded until his return. As for 
him, he has disappeared.” 

“ Disappeared ?” 

“Disappeared! He generally passes his evenings with his neighbour, a woman, 
also a broker, a funny old sorceress, Widow Bidoin. She has not seen him this 
evening, and could not give any information about him. We must wait for 
to-morrow.” 

I departed. Ah! but how sinister disquieting and haunted the streets of Rouen 
now seemed to me! 

I slept, oh, so badly ! troubled by nightmares at each interval of sleep. As I did 
not wish to appear too uneasy or flurried, I waited till ten o’clock the next morning 
before going to the police office. ‘The broker had not reappeared. His shop remained 
shut up. ‘The commissary said to me: 

“T have made all the necessary dispositions. ‘The staff is instructed how to act. 
We are now going together to this shop to break it open; you will then be able 
to point out all that belongs to you.” 

A carriage conveyed us there. The policemen were stationed with a locksmith 
before the door of the shop, which was now opened. On entering, I could see neither 
my armoire nor my chairs, nor my tables, nor anything—nothing of all that had furnished 
my house, nothing !—although the previous evening I could not take a step without 
encountering one of my articles. 

The head official, surprised, regarded me with distrust. 

“Upon my word, sir!” I said to him, “ the disappearance of these bits of furniture 
coincides wonderfully with that of the broker.” 

He smiled. 

“That’s true! You were wrong to purchase and pay for the articles belonging 
to you yesterday. That gave him the alarm.” 

I replied, “What appears to me so incomprehensible is that all the places 
formerly occupied by my furniture are now filled with other things.” 

“Oh,” responded the commissary, “he has had all the night, and probably several 
accomplices. This house may possibly communicate with the neighbouring ones. 
Never fear, sir! I shall follow up this business very actively. The robber will not 
long escape us since we hold his den.” 

Ah! Alas, my heart! my poor heart! How it was beating! 

I stayed a fortnight longer at Rouen. The man did not return. By God! 
That man there,—who is there who could surprise or seize him ? 

On the sixteenth day, in the morning, I received from my gardener, the care- 
taker of my house which had been robbed and was still empty, the following 
strange letter :— 
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“ SIR,— 
“T have the honour to inform you that something happened last night 
which no person can understand, the police no more than ourselves. All the 


furniture has come back—all, without exception—all, even to the smallest objects. 
The house has again become exactly what it was like on the evening of the theft. 
It is enough to make one lose his head. ‘This was done in the night of Friday 
to Saturday. ‘The carriage drive is torn up and indented, as if everything had 
been dragged from the gateway to the door, just as it was on the morning after 
the furniture disappeared. 
“We await your coming, and I am, 
“ Sir, your most obedient servant, 
“ RAUDIN PHILIPPE.” 


Ah! Not I. Ah! No, never shall I return there. I took the letter to 
the Police Commissioner of Rouen. 

“Tt is a very clever restoration,” said he—‘‘very clever. We'll lie low. We'll 
catch out that man one of these days.” 

But they have never caught him. No, they have never caught him; and 
meantime I am dreadfully afraid of him, as if he were a wild beast let loose 
behind me. 

Undiscoverable! He will never be found, this monster with the moonlike 
head. He can never be caught. He will never return to his house. What 
does he care for that? It is only I who can meet him, and I do not care to 
do that. 

I do not want! I don’t want! I don’t want ever to meet him. And if he 
should come back, should return to his shop, who will be able to prove that 
my furniture was there in it? He has nothing against him except my testimony ; 
and I well know that it is mistrusted ! 

Ah, but no! An existence like this is no longer possible. I should be unable 
any more to keep the secret of what I had seen. I should no longer be able 
to live like every one else, with the fear lest similar things could again happen. 


I have come to find the doctor who directs this establishment, and I have 
told him the whole story. 

After having questioned me for a long time, he said to me, “ Will you consent, sir, 
to remain some time here ?” 

“Very willingly, sir.” 

“You have means?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Would you like a separate lodging ?” 

* Ves. sit.” 

“Would you like to receive any friends ?” 

“No, sir, not a soul. The man of Rouen might dare, out of vengeance, to 
pursue me here.” 

And I am alone, alone, quite alone for the last three months. I am tranquil, 
or nearly so. I have but one fear—lest the dealer in antiquities might become 
mad and lest he should be brought to this asylum. ‘The very prisons themselves 
could not contain him safely. 


Guy DE MAUPASSANT. 


Translated by S. PASFIELD OLIVER. 
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ILESSED are the poor in spirit,” says the Evangelist: he should 
have added, Blessed are the fools, the commonplace, the obscure, 
the mediocre ; blessed those who have done nothing remarkable, 
thought nothing noteworthy, created nothing beautiful, and given 





nothing fair and fine to their generation! Unmolested may 
they dwell ; unharassed may they live their lives at their own pleasure, unwatched 
may they take their daily walks abroad, ungrudged may they find happiness, unmolested 
may they indulge their grief. Their nursery days may rest forgotten; they will 
not be ransacked for reminiscences of childish petulance or babyish frowardness. 
Their school years may rest in the past, undisturbed: by the grubbing of chroniclers 
and commentators, amongst the playground dust, and between the pages of the 
gradus. ‘Their faults and follies will lie quiet in the grave, and no contemporary 
schoolfellow will recall their thefts of apples or their slips in parsings; or will write 
to the newspapers how they used a crib or smashed a tradesman’s windows. Un- 
worried, unenvied, unmisrepresented, they will pass through life inglorious, but at 
peace ; and amongst the ashes of their buried years no curious hands will poke 
and rake in feverish zeal to find traces in their infancy of their bad passions, and 
drag out the broken pieces of the rattles or the ninepins they destroyed. 

How ignorant is genius of what it does when it leaps up to the light of its sunrise ! 
how little it recks of the hornet swarm which will circle round its head, of the viper 
trood which will coil round its ankles, of the horde of stinging, prying, buzzing, 
poisoning insects which will thicken the air as it passes, and hide in the heart of 
the roses it gathers! 

It is not only the fierce light which beats upon a throne which genius has to bear, 


but the lurid glare of the sulphur fires of envy, making livid what is white, making 
hideous what is fair, making distorted and deformed what is straight and smooth 
and comely. 
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The world holds a concave mirror to the face of genius, and judges the face 
by the reflexion. 

The calm consciousness of power in the great writer, in the great artist, will 
always appear vanity to the majority, because the majority is incapable of seeing 
how entirely different to vanity it is, and how, if arrogant in the world, it is always 
humble in the closet ; if it be conscious of its own superiority to its contemporaries, 
it will be none the less conscious of its inferiority to its own ideals. The intimate 
union of pride and of humility, which is characteristic of all genius, and pre-eminently 
sincere in it, can never be understood by the world at large. Flaubert, as we 
know, corrected, effaced, reconstructed, erased, and altered every line of his text 
a hundred times, in careless dissatisfaction with himself; but when an editor of a 
review asked him to make some corrections in the proof of St. Julian Hospitador, 
he haughtily replied to the meddler: “ Des corrections ?@—j'en donne quelquefots, mats 
Je wen fais jamais!” Inexorable self-scourger in his study or his studio, the man 
of genius is high-mettled and arrogant as an hidalgo before interference. How 
should the fool understand this ?—the fool who deems himself perfect when strutting 
before his mirror, but is downcast before the first mocking glance or ridiculing word 
which he encounters in the public street ! 

Humanity loves to scoff, and say that genius is human. No doubt it is; but 
its humanity is always of a different kind to that of ordinary men. The nightingale 
is classified by naturalists amongst the tribe of the Passeres, in the class of the Finches ; 
but this fact does not make the nightingale only a sparrow, or only a finch. The 
nightingale sees life and nature very differently to the sparrow, though his physical 
organisation may, in some respects, resemble his kinsman’s. It is one thing to 
sit on the housetops and drink rinsings from the gutter, and another to sit on a 
myrtle bough and drink dew from the heart of a rose. How shall those to whom 
the rinsings are sweet be able to judge those for whom the rose is chalice-bearer ? 

In a recent monograph upon his friend Meissonier, Alexandre Dumas has quoted 
some petulant and childish sayings of the great painter which would have been better 
left in oblivion. Dumas prefaces them by the phrase “ J’ai entendu Meissonier 
dire, mais peut-étre, il est vrai, ne le disait-il qu’A moi”: in these last words, “ xe Ze 
disait-tl gu’a moi,” lies the whole gist of the matter, in these few words are contained 
the confession of the consciousness which should have preserved Meissonier’s 
impetuous and unconsidered self-revelations from being, after his death, made public 
by his friend. It is just these things which are said only to us, which are said 
perhaps foolishly, perhaps hastily, perhaps stupidly, but in any way said in entire 
good faith, and in the conviction of the good faith of the confidant, which should 
never be repeated, above all when the ground is closed over the speakers of them. 
It will be said that there is nothing in this recollection of Meissonier which is in 
any way to his discredit. There is not. Yet it is none the less a violation of con- 
fidence ; and in a sense it dwarfs the stature of him. One of the chief characteristics 
of genius is an extreme youthfulness of feeling and of impulse, often also of expression : 
the great artist is always in one side of his nature a child. But this fact, which is 
so lovable and engaging in him in his lifetime, makes him continually, in his careless 
and confidential utterances, say what is natural, and may even be beautiful in 
its spontaneity and suitability to the moment of its expression, but which loses its 
colour, its light, its charm, as a dried and pressed flower loses them when it is 
reproduced after death in the rigidity of type. 

Taine set a fine example in his will when he enjoined on his heirs to burn all 
the documents in which he had written down all he had heard from his contempo- 
raries. The rose should be always hung before the door wherever two or three are 
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gathered together in familiar intercourse, and the inquisitive, censorious, malignant 
world is listening cunningly at the keyhole. ‘The world will not go away for the 
rose ; but those within should enforce respect for its symbol, and should stuff up 
the keyhole. 

I once knew and liked for several years a diplomatist who was very popular in 
society. He was often with me, and one day he unfortunately told me that it 
was his habit to write down every night, no matter how late it might be when he 
went home, the record of everything witty or interesting or singular that he had 
heard during the day, and the names of all the persons whom he had met and 
with whom he had conversed. ‘I have done this,” he added, ‘“ ever since I was an 
unpaid attaché, and these volumes, which are many, as you may imagine, will not 
be published until the time designated to my executors in my will.” Ever after this 
confession from him I saw him with much less pleasure ; these bulky volumes, though 
unseen, cast their grim shadow over the present and the future ; I never again laughed 
and talked with him without the recollection that he was treasuring up the nonsense 
I might emit to write it down in black and white before he allowed himself to 
sleep. The thought was a ghost at every intellectual banquet at which he and I 
met. I wanted to call out to our companions 


‘* There’s a chiel amang you takin’ notes.” 


As he was a man who had his /e¢ife entrée into the arcana of politics, and was personally 
acquainted with the most distinguished people of Europe, he must have burned a 
good deal of post-midnight oil over his nightly chronicle, and I wonder he could 
keep awake to make it. But the idea of it was disagreeable. He died some years 
since, and of those voluminous records there is nothing said in the press as yet. 
No doubt, however, they will see the light some day; and some heir or heirs will 
make a round sum of money out of them. There is a kind of treason in this habit 
of committing to paper for ultimate publication what is said by those around us. 
If the matter be emended and emasculated when printed it loses all interest ; if 
published verbatim the publication constitutes a betrayal. Social intercourse is surely 
based on the tacit assumption that what is said in it is said under cover of the 
white flag of mutual trust. I do not think that we have any right whatever to 
make any kind of private conversation public. The motive for doing so can never 
be a very high one. There is, no doubt, a great temptation in the wish to tell what 
we know about a friend whose character we see was unknown or misunderstood 
by the world in general, even probably by his intimate associates ; but I doubt it 
we have the right to do so. If he revealed his natural inner self more completely 
to us than to others, it was no doubt because we inspired him with a more complete 
confidence than did others. Shall that confidence be abused or betrayed by any 
man or woman of common honour? 


It is a fact which is to be regretted that the faculty of inspiring confidence is, 
unfortunately, often allied to an utter faithlessness in keeping it. Those who most 

attract it are often those who most betray it. The sympathy which draws out our 

secrets is frequently united to considerable treachery in using them. Even those 

who are entirely faithful and sincere betray after death those who trusted them in 

life by revelations of their correspondence, either intentional or careless. 

; “ Cachez votre vie: étalez votre esprit,” is a wise counsel ; but it is this which the 
world will not permit if it can by any torment prevent it. He who has once allowed 

l his wit to shine, and dazzle the eyes of his contemporaries, is expected to keep 

: his life for ever afterwards with open doors. 

- People who are famous are invariably accused of being self-conscious, reserved, 
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monosyllabic, lacking in candour, in expansiveness, in inclination to converse. What 
more natural than that they should be so, since they know that their most intimate 
companion may not be able to resist the temptation of recording and retailing 
everything they say? If they speak as they feel, they are accused of “giving them- 
selves away,” as the English slang phrases it; if they be as reserved and as silent 
as it is possible to be without offence to society, they are accused of morgue, of 
vanity, of arrogance. In either case, whatever they do say, whether it be much 
or be little, will be certainly exaggerated, misrepresented and disliked. Meissonier 
may, ina weak moment, wish he were Fortuny ; ‘Tennyson may, in an irritable hour, 
prefer money to fame; and each may say so to a trusted companion. But it is 
hard that the evanescent, unwise, desire should be soberly published many years 
after in each case by a hearer who was deemed a friend. 

We are none of us, perhaps, as loyal as we ought to be in speech. We are 
too thoughtless in what we repeat; and many, for sake of an epigram or a jeu de 
mot, sacrifice the higher duties of respect for confidence and silence on it. But 
speech may have the excuse of unpremeditation, haste the contagion of conversation 
going on around. ‘The indiscretions of written and of printed words share none 
of these excuses. Even if written in hurry or in carelessness, there is leisure enough 
when a proof sheet is received, between its reception and its publication, for all such 
revelations to be effaced. Have we a right to make public private conversations? I 
do not consider that we have. Intercourse, at all events the pleasure of intercourse, 
reposes on the tacit condition that its privacy is intangible. Intimate correspondence 
does the same. In haste we give hostages to our friends. It should be understood 
that such hostages are not to be led, like captives, into the public market-place 
and sold. 

In the many memories of intimacy with Alfred Tennyson which have been 
published since his death, few would, I think, have pleased a man so reluctant to 
be observed and commented on as was he. ‘The fulsome adulation would scarcely 
have sufficed to reconcile him to the cruel dissection. 

Famous people, like obscure ones, do not weigh every syllable they speak ; and 
the former pay heavily for imprudent utterance, whilst the latter sin scot-free because 
nobody cares a straw what they say or do not say. Tennyson, in an imprudent 
moment, said once to Henry Irving that Shelley had no sense of humour. It is 
quite true that Shelley had not: his life would have been brighter and happier if 
he had been able to laugh oftener ; and it is exceedingly unfair to Tennyson to twist 
this statement of an actual fact into a depreciation of Shelley to his own self-praise. 
Even if he implied that he were the greater poet of the two, should a friend deride 
this, should a trusted companion record it ? 

Mr. Knowles relates how Tennyson, speaking of his habit of composing verses 
which he never wrote down as he sat over the winter's fire, added, “ How many 
hundreds of fine lines went up the chimney and vanished!” The world cries 
out, “What! did he call his own verses fine?” Why should he not? He must 
have known that he enriched the English language with scores of fine lines, as 
I suppose he must have known that he made many with false quantities, which 
halt painfully. But are these careless, natural phrases, utterances which should be 
produced in print? Nothing can divest such fost-mortem revelations of a suspicion 
of treachery. ‘They suggest the notebook of the diarist, in which at nightfall are 
recorded all the witty sayings and careless confidences heard during the daytime. 

Mr. Knowles, who admired Tennyson extremely, and lived for many years in his 
close intimacy, puts into print the saying of Tennyson that he wished he could have 
had the money which his books had brought without the nuisance of the fame which 
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accompanied it. This was not an heroic speech, though it might be a natural one. It 
was probably a wrathful ebullition excited by the irritation of public comment and 
the prying impertinence of public curiosity. But it is the kind of speech which is 
never intended for reproduction in print. We all have these moments of ungrateful 
impatience with our lot. ‘The king wishes himself in the hovel, the hind wishes 
himself on the throne. Whoso gathers the laurel longs for the cowslip, he who has 
the field-flowers sighs for the myrtle and the bays. But it is not the place of a bosom 
friend to stereotype for all time the reproach of Fortune’s favourites to the magni- 
ficent caprices of Fortune. Certainly Tennyson, having been compelled to choose, 
would have chosen the poverty and fame of Homer or of Camoens rather than a 
life of inglorious ease and obscure eating of good dinners. The imperishable record 
in print of a passing mood of irritability in which he said otherwise is therefore a 
cruel injustice done to him. 

It is impossible for the ordinary mind, which is usually dense of perception and 
greedy of observation, to attempt to measure or conceive in any degree the unsupport- 
able torment to a sensitive temper and an exalted intelligence of the mosquito swarm 
of inquisitive interrogators and commentators ; of the exaggeration, the misrepresenta- 
tion, the offensive calumnies, and the still more offensive admiration, which are the 
daily penalty of all greatness. ‘The adoring American, perched staring in the pear tree 
outside the dining-room window, may well have embittered to ‘Tennyson the meats 
and wines of his dinner-table within. If he had got up from his table and shot 
the spy, such a pardonable impulse should certainly have been considered justifiable 
homicide. ‘That because a man has done something higher, better, more beautiful than 
his fellows, he is therefore to be subjected without resistance to their curiosity and 
comment, is a premiss so intolerable that it should not be permitted to be advanced 
in any decent society. The interviewer is the vilest spawn of the most ill-bred age 
which the world has yet seen. If he be received when he intrudes with the toe of 
the boot, he has but his fitting reception. 

There has been lately published the following personal description of a great 
writer whom I will not especially designate. It runs as follows : “The first impression 
one gets is of a small man with large feet, walking as if for a wager, arms swinging 
hither and thither, and fingers briskly playing imaginary tunes in the air as he goes. 
Then, as the eccentric shape comes nearer, one is aware of a stubby beard and 
peeping eyes expressive of mingled distrust and aversion ; a hideous hat is clapped 
down on the broad brow, which hat, when lifted, displays a bald expanse of skull 
bearing no sort of resemblance whatever to the counterfeit (s/c) presentiments of 
Apollo ; and yet, incongruous though it seems, this little vacuous, impatient, querulous 
being is no other than ——.” And then there is named one of the greatest masters 
of language whom the world has ever owned. 

Yet who, having read this infamous portrait of physical defects, whether it be 
truth or libel, can ever again entirely divest his memory of it, can ever wholly 
prevent its arising in odious ridicule between him and his rapturous sense of the 
perfect music of a great style? Shakespeare cursed those who would not let his 
bones alone ; the living genius may with equal justice curse those who will not let 
alone his living form and features. ‘There are only two classes of persons who may 
be certain of seeing every physical fault or deformity or affliction in face or form 
brutally written down in print: they are the man of genius in the reports of his 
contemporaries, and the escaped criminal on the handbills and search-warrants of 
the police. Renan and Arton receive exactly the same measure. 

The vulgar, the Herr Omnes of Luther, cannot comprehend the hatred, the 
loathing of observation and comment, which are of the very essence of the poetic 
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temperament. Yet it is strange to think that being mobbed can be agreeable to 
any one. The sense of being pursued by incessant curiosity, as often as not a 
merely malignant curiosity, must poison the hours of life to the proud and sensitive 
nature. Such curiosity existed, no doubt, in the days of Ovid, in the days of 
Alkibiades ; but modern inquisitiveness is far worse, being armed with all the 
modern powers to torture. The intolerable Kodak, the intolerable interviewer, 
the artifices of the press, the typewriter, the telegraph, the telephone, the greedy, 
indelicate, omnivorous mind of the modern public—all contribute to make of 
celebrity a Gehenna. Creation is the paradise of the artist or poet; sympathy, 
if it be also true, is balm to him; for the opinion of others he will never greatly 
care if his lips have been truly touched with the coal from the altar, yet the sense 
of his influence over them will be welcome to him; but the espionage of the 
multitude will be always to him irritating as mosquito-bites, pestilent as a swarm 
of termites, darkening like a locust-flight the face of the sun. 

It is hard to think that one who has an illustrious name cannot idly gossip with 
an intimate friend without every careless word being stereotyped. One is grateful 
to Mr. Knowies for telling us that Tennyson declared he would shake his fists in 
the face of Almighty God if He, ete., etc. One rejoices to know of this outburst 
of honest indignation at the unpitied sufferings of the helpless and the harmless, 
this grand flinging of the phylacteries in the face of a hypocritical and egotistic world. 
At the same time it is surely impossible to admit that such a spontaneous and 
impassioned expression of emotion ought, by any hearer of it, to have been, in cold 
blood, put on record and produced in print! 

Poor dead singer of Ida and GEnone! The ruthless inquisitors who poisoned his 
life still pursue him even beyond the cold waters of the Styx! There is something 
infinitely pathetic in the knowledge of how, all his life long, ‘Tennyson endeavoured 
to avoid the intrusion of the crowd, and of how utterly useless all his wishes and 
endeavours were, and how those whom he trusted and confided in lay out the dead 
children of his spoken thoughts naked in the sight of the multitude whom he shunned. 

The confidential utterances of great men and women should no more be desecrated 
by being told to the public than tears and kisses should be profaned by the publicity 
of a railway-station. It is a kind of profanity. The general reader can no more 
understand why Tennyson suffered so intensely at seeing a chestnut-tree felled in 
full flower than they can understand the course in the heavens of Argol or Altair. 
To spread out before them these delicate, intricate, bleeding fibres of the soul is to 
slay Pegasus and Philomel to make a workhouse meal. 

Mr. Knowles alleges that it is necessary for him and other intimate friends of 
Tennyson to say all they thought of him, and repeat: all he said, because a similar 
record of Shakespeare’s conversations would be so precious a treasure to the world. 
It is a questionable premiss. Shakespeare, happy in so much, was happiest of all 
in the obscurity in which his personality is sheltered; and the world is to be 
congratulated that it knows too little of the man to squabble and dwarf and disfigure 
him to the detriment of his works, as it does Byron and Shelley. What the man is 
matters so little. Psychology is but another name for curiosity, envy or dénigrément. 
Whether the orchid grow on a rotten tree, or the lily on a dunghill, affects not 
the beauty of the orchid or the fragrance of the lily. What Horace was, or was not, 
at the Augustan Court cannot touch the exquisite grace of his style, the lovely 
lines of his pictures in words. The more we look at any writer the less we are 
likely to do justice to his creations, because his personality will exercise upon us 
either a great attraction or a great repulsion. It would better for all works if, like 
Cologne Cathedral, they were without known progenitors. 
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Could Dante Rossetti ever have dreamed that Mr. Leyland would preserve 
the poor, pathetic little note asking for the gift of more wine in his last illness, 
which some one saw fit to publish in the Art Journal of September 1892? If 
we may not trust our most intimate friends with our necessities, in whom can we 
confide? ‘The whole of this aforesaid correspondence of Rossetti was never intended 
for, nor is it fitted for, publication. The general world has a right to see any artist’s 
completed work, and judge it as they may choose to do, but they have no right to be 
made acquainted with the hesitations, the self-torment, the fluctuations, the depression, 
the exultation, which preceded its birth. These are the ecstasies and the agonies 
which precede all gestation and parturition, and are not for public exhibition. 
Mr. Leyland, loving Rossetti well, should have burned all these letters before, or 
immediately after, the artist’s death, Mr. Leyland was a man who knew his 
generation, and must have known the use which would be made of them. If a 
friend grant me a favour, and afterwards blab of that favour to our common 
acquaintances, I should prefer that such a favour had never been accorded. I think 
that most people will agree with this feeling. Yet reticence concerning favours done 
is not common in our times. Such reticence ought to be held the simplest obligation 
of honour; but the majority of persons do not so regard it. There is hardly a 
letter of any length ever written in which there are not some sentences liable to 
misconstruction, or open to various readings. It is grossly unfair to place any letter 
before those who are not in the possession of its key: that key which can alone 
lie in an intimate knowledge of its writer’s circumstances and temperament. If 
Rossetti were not rich enough to buy the wine he wanted in his weakness, the 
shame is not his, but that of the world which left him poor. To think that he was 
too poor even to ever see Italy is an intolerable disgrace to his contemporaries. 
He would have been wiser to have left his patrons and to have lived in Italy ona 
black crust and a plate of bean soup 

If the man of genius amass wealth, he is accused of avarice or of mercenary 
sale of his own talent. If he remain poor, or be in trouble, no language can 
sufficiently condemn his extravagance, his improvidence, his immorality. If he live 
with any kind of splendour, it is display and profligacy ; if he endeavour to avoid 
remark, it is meanness, hauteur or poverty. 

Men and women of genius when they have money are too generous with it, and 
when they have it not are too careless about the lack of it. Shakespeare, we are told, 
had the prudence to put his money together and to buy houses and lands, with 
shrewd eye to the main chance ; but this is, after all, mere supposition on the part of 
posterity. We know so little of the circumstances of his life that, for aught we can tell, 
he may have had some sharp-eyed, true-hearted friend or factor, who thus transmuted 
the poet’s loose coins into solid fields and freeholds, as George Eliot had behind her 
George Lewis. I cannot believe that Titania’s laureate ever quarrelled over deeds of 
copyhold and questions of fees and betterments with the burgesses and notaries of 
Stratford-upon-Avon. More likely, far, that he was lying in the sun, dreaming, deep 
cradled in cowslips and ladysmocks, as his winged verses flew up with the bees into 
the budding lime boughs overhead, whilst some trusty friend or brother did battle in 
his name with the chafferers and the scriveners in the little town. And when all 
was settled, and the deeds of transfer only wanted signature and seal, that trusty 
go-between would shout across the meadows to waken Will from his day-dream, and 
Will would lazily arise and come across the grass, with the pollen of the bees and the 
fragrant yellow dust of the cowslips on his clothes, and, with his sweet, serene smile, 
would scrawl his name to parchments which he scarcely even read. That is, I would 
take my oath, how the stores of Shakespeare increased, and how New Place became 
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his. Pembroke’s friend and Rosalind’s creator never cared much for lucre, I am sure ; 
for land he might care, because he loved England: he loved her fields, her woods, her 
streams, and he saw them as her sons can never see them now, uninjured and 
undimmed, the Lenten lilies growing tall beneath the untrimmed hedges of hazel and 
hawthorn, the water meadows spreading broad and fair, without a curl of smoke in 
sight, save that which rose from the cottage hearths. Elizabethan England was meadow 
where it was not coppice, park where it was not forest, heathery moorland where it was 
not reedy mere. It was natural that Shakespeare should care to call his own some 
portion of that beautiful leafy kingdom of his birth. 

Even so Tennyson cared to own Farringford and Hazelmere. Even so Georges 
Sand’s last dying words were of the trees of Nohant. Passion and pleasure and fame 
and love were in those last moments naught to her, but the green, fresh, dewy leafage 
of dead summers was still dear. 

The psychologist Lombroso, in a recent essay, which must fill the dourgeois 
breast with exultation, finding that it is not possible for him to deny the mental 
fecundity of genius, denies its physical fertility, and endeavours to prove his assertion, 
after the customary method of scientists, by avoiding and omitting every fact 
which would in any manner tell against his theory. Evidence when manipulated by 
the scientist is like the colt when it issues, docked and clipped, from its training stable. 
Laying down the proposition that precocity is atavistic, founded on the declaration 
of the biologist Dr. Delaunay that it is a sign of inferiority, he cites the marvellous 
precocity of Raffaelle, Pascal, Mozart, Victor Hugo, Mirabeau, Dante, Handel, 
Calderon, Tasso, and many others, who prove, on the contrary, that precocity is 
the sign of splendour, strength and durability of genius. He remarks that precocity 
is a mark of insignificance, and that the small and low organism develops with much 
greater rapidity than the higher order! Were we not used to the pompous self- 
contradictions of Science, we should be surprised to see a characteristic of so 
many great minds pronounced to be a defect and a deformity; it is certainly only a 
scientist who would dream of classing Raffaelle, Dante, Mozart, Hugo, amongst the 
lesser organisms. The whole argument is built on the same quagmire of illogical 
assertion and false deduction. He first lays down as an axiom that men of genius 
are physically sterile, and supports it by the strange and curiously incorrect assertion 
that Shakespeare and Milton had no posterity! He proceeds to quote the saying 
of La Bruyere: “Ces hommes n’ont ni ancétres ni postérités ; ils forment eux-seuls 
toute une descendance.” Now, as regards ancestry, it is clear that La Bruytre spoke 
figuratively : he did not and could not mean that men of genius have no progenitors : 
he meant that who their progenitors were did not matter to the world, which cared 
only for themselves; in a similar way he spoke of their descendants, not as actually 
non-existent, but as counting for nothing beside the superior creation of their works. 

Amongst the sterile c/idataires Lombroso oddly enough includes Voltaire and Alfieri, 
whose loves and liaisons were famous and numerous. He entirely ignores Victor Hugo, 
whose philoprogenitiveness was so excessive as to be absurd; the extreme affection 
for their offspring of Tennyson and Renan, of Georges Sand and of Juliette Adam, of 
Millais and of Meissonier, of Mario and of Grisi, and of countless others whose names 
are famous and whose affections were or are most ardent. The offspring publicly 
recognised by man or woman is by no means necessarily the sole offspring of either. 
Allegra is not mentioned beside Ada in Burke’s Peerage. Natural children frequently 
are not allowed to know even their own parentage: a woman may have children whom 
she does not openly acknowledge ; a man may have children of whose birth even he 
knows nothing. It is not every celebrated woman who has the maternal courage of 
Georges Sand, nor every celebrated man who has the paternal tenderness of Shelley. 
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Lombroso confuses in a most unscientific manner the passion of love and the bond of 
marriage. Because Michael Angelo says that art is wife enough for him, Lombroso 
supposes that no passion, good or evil, ever moved him. The fact that a man or 
woman has not married does not prove that they have had no amours : the probability 
is that their ardour and caprice in love have withheld them from the captivity of a 
legal union, which is usually the tomb of love. Everything which disturbs the odd 
conclusion to which it has pleased him to come is put aside and left out by a writer 
whose treatise pretends to be based on an inexorable accuracy. He carefully omits all 
reference to the men of old who would, almost without exception, disprove his theory. 
The three greatest of these are surely Mahomet, Alexander and Julius Ceesar: all this 
triad were famous for sensual indulgence almost without limit. So far as the fact may 
be considered to honour genius, its alliance with the joys of voluptuous passions is fully 
established, and no ingenuity in paradox of a perverse hater of it can contravene the 
fact. As for the poets, from Catullus to Burns they rise in their graves and laugh 
in the face of the biologist. Sterile? They? As well call sterile the red clover 
which yields its fecundating pollen to the bee in the glad sunlight of a summer day ! 
The great singer called Mario was a man of genius in every way, apart from the art 
in which he was unsurpassed: yet he was a singularly handsome man, and possessed 
of magical seduction for women. Of the Spanish poet Zorilla for whose recent death 
all Spanish women wept, the same may be said. Longfellow was very handsome, and 
his life was lovely, noble and harmonious from his youth to his grave. The physical 
beauty of Washington is well known, yet his genius cannot be contested. Vandyke 
had extreme physical beauty ; Raffaelle also ; the painters have nearly always been con- 
spicuous for personal beauty, from Leonardo to Millais and Leighton. Gladstone has 
very fine features and a magnificent constitution ; his physical strength is wonderful, 
yet his intellect has always been at full stretch, like a racing greyhound. The personal 
beauty and fine stature of Tennyson were accompanied by the most keen intellectual 
ardour, extant until the very latest day of his life. ‘The beauty of Milton and of Goethe 
has become traditional in their respective countries. Wellington and Marlborough 
were singularly handsome men. Napoleon was a man of short stature, but his face 
had a classic beauty which resisted even death, as may be seen in the mask taken from 
his dead features at St. Helena. Take Lamartine: place his verse where you will, it 
is impossible to deny his genius, the genius of intense poetic sympathy and insight, 
of eloquence, of magical music of utterance, of comprehension of all creatures which 
live and suffer ; he himself was his finest poem, and as to his wonderful physical beauty 
there can be no dispute. Of three typical men of genius of modern times take 
Shakespeare, Goethe and Henri Quatre: all were of much beauty of person, and 
masculine vigour was not lacking in any ; in the two latter it was even excessive. The 
hero of Arques and Ivry was the lover of more fair women than peopled the hareem 
of Sardanapalus. Yet he had supreme genius: the genius of command, of wit, of 
intuition, of magnetic charm over the minds and wills and hearts of men; a charm 
which has been stronger than death, and has kept the fascination of his memory green 
throughout the length and breadth of France. Many more similar examples might be 
quoted. These, however, suffice to prove the inexactitude of the envious calumnies 
cast upon genius by Lombroso, who actually asserts that genius is never separated 
from physical degeneracy, and that the splendour of the brain is always paid for by 
atrophy of other organs! Were this true, the wretched, deformed, stunted creatures, 
the arrest of whose physical development is artificially obtained by the most cruel 
torture, and constitutes a trade in the Cevennes and the Pyrenees, would all of them 
become Napoleons, Goethes, Byrons, Mussets, Racines and Bismarcks. The manu- 
facture of cripples would be the manufacture of heroes and poets! The favourite 
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theory of scientists that genius is cawsed by physical imperfection is manifestly untrue, 
and grossly calumnious. It means, if it means anything, that the physically imperfect 
creature is the intellectually perfect: that the scrofulous and hunchbacked dwarf is 
the light-giver of the world, the Apollo Cithareedus of the arts. What facts bear out 
such a theory ? 

Equally calumnious and false is the conclusion by Lombroso, that the man of 
genius (like the madman) is born, lives and dies, cold, solitary, invisible. A more 
abominable libel was never penned by mediocrity on greatness. The sweet, bright 
humour of Scott, buoyant even beneath woe and bodily pain; the gay, delightful 
kindliness of Molitre, the cheerful, serene philosophies of Montaigne, the superb 
resistance to calamity of Cervantes, the playful, indulgent, affectionate temper of 
Thackeray, the noble tranquillity in adversity of Milton, the happy whimsical humour 
of Horace, the calm and fruitful leisure of Suetonius, the adoration of Nature of all 
the poets, from Theocritus to Lecomte de Lisle,—all these and a thousand others 
arise to memory in refutation of this ignoble libel. Who held that the saddest 
things on earth were— 


‘Un cage sans oiseaux, une ruche sans abeilles, 
> 


Une maison sans enfans”? 
Victor Hugo: the master of one of the most fertile, puissant and imaginative minds 
ever known on earth. That genius seeks solitude is natural: it is only the fool 
who is afraid of his own company; the meditations and intellectual memories of 
genius must always be more delightful to it than the babble of society. The 
commerce and conversation of the majority of persons are wearisome, trivial, dull ; it 
is not wonderful that one who can commune in full harmony of thought with Nature, 
and with the wisdom of old, turns from the common babble of the common 
herd, and seeks the shelter of the library, or the silence of the forest and the moor. 
But such an one will always give more human sympathy than he can ever receive. 
None can see into his soul; but the souls of others are laid bare to him. To 
others he is a mystery which they fear; but others are to him as children whom he 
pities. If their folly and deadness of heart arouse his scorn, he yet weeps for them, 
because they know not what they do. They cannot hear, as he hears, the sigh in 
the leaves of the fallen tree, the woe in the cry of the widowed bird, the voices of the 
buried nations calling from the unseen tombs: no, in that sense he is alone, as 
the seer is alone and the prophet; but this loneliness comes not from the coldness 
of his own heart, but from the poverty of the hearts of other men. Who dares to 
say that those who alone can put into speech the emotions of a humanity, in itself 
dumb and helpless, are incapable of feeling those emotions which without them 
would find neither utterance nor interpreter ? 

Lombroso speaks exultingly of the cruelty to women of Musset, Byron, Carlyle, 
and others ; he has evidently no conception of the intense irritation roused in sensitive 
natures by uncongenial and enforced companionship. Jane Carlyle was a woman of 
fine wit and character, but she had no tact and little patience, and her sharp retorts 
must have been as thorns in the flesh of her bilious and melancholy Saul, as his 
uncouthness and ill-breeding must have been cruel trials to her. But this was no 
fault of either of them: it was the fault of that sad mistake, so common in the 
world, of an ill-assorted marriage, in which the prisoners suffered only the more 
because they were, in their different ways, of fine character, with a sense of duty 
so acute in each that it was a torture to both alike. What Lombroso calls the 
brutality of Carlyle was probably little else than the morbid gloom caused by a 
diseased liver, this disease in turn caused by the constraint and asphyxiation of a 
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town life in a small house to a man born of hardy, outdoor, rustic stock, and 
framed to breathe the strong, keen air of solitary Scottish moors and hills, to be 
braced by storm and sunshine, to battle with snow and wind and rain. ‘The terrible 
folly which drives men of talent into cities, and leaves them only the vitiated air 
of close and crowded streets, of feverish gatherings, and of unhealthy club-houses, is 
the origin of that alliance, so often seen in the present age, between the gifted mind 
and the suffering body, or the restless nerves, of a xévrosé, of a hypochondriac, or of a 
bilious diabetic. , 

Lombroso, in the malignant spitefulness with which the scientists throw mud 
and stones at all genius, calls Byron a rachitigue, on account of his deformed foot ; 
but when we remember Byron’s splendid swimming powers, his endurance in the 
saddle, his passion for the mountains and the sea, his heroic calmness on his lonely 
deathbed, we must, if we are sincere, admit that this rachitigue, even apart from 
all his superb genius, was a man of no common courage and no common force, 
and that, whatever might be at birth the physical weakness accompanying his great 
physical beauty, he had known how to make himself the equal of the strongest even 
in outdoor sports. When we think of that great beauty before which women went 
down as corn before the flash of the reaping-hook, of the incomparable romance of that 
life, passing from the crowds of St. James’s to the pine solitudes of Ravenna, from the 
adulation gf Courts to the silence of Alp and ocean, from the darksome glens and braes 
of Scotland to the azure light on the Hellespont and the Adrian Sea,—when we think 
of its marvellous compass brought within the short span of thirty-six years, of its godlike 
powers, of its surpassing gifts, of its splendour of song, of wit, of melody, of passion, 
and of inspiration, of its tragic close, which broke off the laurel bough in its green 
prime, as Apollo would have it broken,—when we think of this life, I say, it is easy to 
understand why its effulgence has been the mark for every petty malignity and jealous 
mediocrity ever since the light of the sun died down at Missolonghi. Byron’s must 
ever remain the most ideal, the most splendid, the most varied life which ever incarnated 
in itself the genius of man and the gifts of the gods: what joy, then, to the petty and 
the envious to point to his club foot, and to assure us he was rachitigue/ The puling 
versifiers who spend their lifetime in elaborating artificial sonnets based on early Italian 
methods, straining, refining, paring, altering, transforming, trying to replace by effort 
all which is lacking to them in inspiration, may well be unable to comprehend aught of 
that fiery fury of scorn and invective, of that Niagara-like rush of thought and word 
and imagery, which made verse as natural an utterance to Byron as the torrent of 
its song is natural to the nightingale in the months of spring. To the grand verse 
of Byron there may be rivals, there may be superiors; but to the poetry of his 
life there is no equal in any other life. What greater, more unpardonable sin can 
he have in the sight of mediocrity ? 

I lately saw a tourist of small stature mean appearance and awkward gesture, 
criticising unfavourably the attitude of the beautiful Mercury in the Vatican Rotonda. 
I was irresistibly reminded of certain versifiers and newspaper essayists of the 
present moment criticising Byron ! 

Lombroso asserts that “the man of genius has only contempt for other men of 
genius ; he is offended by all praise not given to himself; the dominant feeling of a 
man of genius, or even of erudition, is hatred and scorn for all other men who 


possess, or approach the possession of genius or talent.” A greater libel was never 
penned. It is natural that those who are masters of their art should be less easy 
to please, less ignorant of its demands and beauties, than the crowd can be. The 


great writer, the great artist, the great composer, can scarcely fail to feel some disdain 
for the facility with which the public is satisfied, the fatuity with which it accepts 
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the commonplace, the second-rate, the imitation, the mere catch-penny, as true and 
original creation. But this scorn for the mediocre, which is inseparable from all 
originality and is its right and privilege, does not, for a moment preclude the ardent 
sympathy, the joyous recognition with which genius will salute the presence of 
kindred genius. What of the friendship of Coleridge and Wordsworth, of Byron and 
Shelley, of Flaubert and Georges Sand, of Shakespeare and Ben Jonson? Scarce 
a year ago two illustrious men conversed with sympathy and friendship under the 
green leaves by the waters of Annecy. Philippe Berthelet narrates how “sous les 
vieux noyers de Talloires ils discuttrent pour la premiétre fois de leur vie, Renan 
défendant son cher Lamartine, et Taine son poéte préféré Musset ; je garde un pieux 
souvenir des nobles paroles de ces deux grands hommes qu’il m’a été donné d’entendre 
ce soir de Septembre sur le bord du lac limpide, au pied de la Tournette couronnée 
de neiges.” 

The public likes inferior production ; as a rule prefers it, because it understands 
it more easily ; and this preference may irritate the supreme artist into a burst of 
wrath. Berlioz gave the Damnation de Faust to empty benches, and his Titanic 
disdain of his contemporaries for their preference of weaker men has been justified 
by the verdict of the present generation. But this sentiment of scorn is as far 
removed from the petty malignity of envy and injustice as the fury of the tempest 
amongst the Alps or Andes is unlike the sputtering of a candle guttering in a tin 
sconce. ‘To the poct to see the poetaster crowned; to the great man to see his 
miserable imitator accepted as his equal; to the planet on high to know that the 
street lamp below is thought his rival, must ever be offensive. But this offence is 
just, and has grandeur in it; it is no more meanness and jealousy than the planet 
is the gaspipe or the Alpine storm the candle. 

To the great artist it is a great affront to see the imitator of himself, the thief, 
the dauber, the mimic, the mediocre, accepted as an artist by the world. He is 
entitled to resent the affront and to scourge the offender. The intolerance of genius 
for mediocrity is called unkindness: it is no more unkind than the sentence of the 
judge on the criminal. In our time the material facilities given to production have 
multiplied mediocrity as heat multiplies carrion flies ; it should have no quarter shown 
to it; it is a ravaging pest. 

Cheap printing makes writers of thousands who would be more fittingly employed 
in stitching shoes or digging ditches; and the assistance of photography makes 
painters or draughtsmen of thousands who would be more harmlessly occupied 
whitewashing sheds or carding wool. Genius is as rare as ever it was in all the arts ; 
but the impudent pretensions of nullity to replace and represent it increase with every 
year, because it finds readier acceptance from the ever-increasing ignorance of a 
universally educated public. The men of genius who do exist do not say this loudly 
enough or often enough: they are afraid to look unkind and to create enemies. It 
is not excellence which is malignant, envious, slanderous, mean: it is inferiority— 
inferiority dressed in the cheap garment of ill-fitting success. 

There is a draughtsman who is very eminent in our time, and whose drawings 
have brought him in alike celebrity and wealth. He is esteemed one of the first 
artists in black-and-white of the century. Yet he never draws a line of any figure 
without resorting to his immense collection of photographs of all kinds and conditions 
of persons, in all attitudes and in all costumes, whence he selects whatever he may 
want to reproduce. This habit may perhaps not impair his skill as a draughtsman ; 
but it certainly makes him a mere imitator, a mere copyist, and robs his works of all 
spontaneity, originality and sincerity. To draw from a photograph is mere copying, 
mere cheating ; it is not art at all. Yet this popular draughtsman has not the least 
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shame or hesitation in avowing his methods; nor do his public or his critics appear 
to see anything to censure or regret in them. If the true artist, who is sincere and 
original in all his creations, who draws from life, and would no more employ a 
camera than he would pick a pocket, feels, and expresses the contempt which he 
feels, for the draughtsman who is dependent on photographs, he is not moved either 
by hostility or jealousy, but by a wholesome and most just disdain. It is a disdain 
with which the general public can have little sympathy, because they cannot estimate 
the quality of the offence which excites it. 

To the creator, whether of prose, of poem, of melody, picture or statue, who is 
sincere in all he creates, to whom conscious imitation would have all the baseness 
of a forgery, and to whom sincerity and originality are the essence of creative talent, 
the fraud of imitation disgusts and offends as it cannot do the mere outsider. Such 
disgust, such offence, are no more envy or jealousy than the sublime fury of the 
storming-party is the secret stabbing of the hired bravo. 

Oh, the obscure! the vile obscure! what shafts dipped in gall will they not let fly 
from the dusky parlour in which they sit and look with envious scowl out on the 
distant splendour of great lives ! 

The sweetest singer who ever sang on the classic Tyrrhene shore—Shelley, who 
soared with the skylark and suffered with the demigod—Shelley leaves unhappily 
behind him a piteous little letter telling his friend Williams, in Dublin, of his poverty, 
and asking for the loan of five-and-twenty pounds ; and this poor little letter is basely 
preserved and is sold by auction in London in the month of March of last year for the 
sum of eleven sovereigns! O deati insipientes! who cares whether you borrow five- 
and-twenty pounds, or five-and-twenty pence, or five-and-twenty thousand? Who 
cares to keep your humble request, your timid confession ? who cares whether you 
got what you craved, or were left to die of hunger? You, the mediocre, the 
commonplace, the incapable, are left in peace; but the sorry, carking, humiliating 
need of the beautiful boy-singer, whose name is blessed for all time, is dragged into 
the auction-mart and bid for rabidly by the curious! What joy for you, you well-fed, 
broad-bellied, full-pursed hordes of the commonplace, to think that this sensitive- 
plant shivered and sickened under the vulgar hand of dun and bailiff, and withered 
in the sandy waste of want! He could write down the music of the lark, and hear 
the laughter of the fairies, and paint the changing glories of the sea, and suffer with 
the fallen Titan as with the trodden flower,—but he was once in sore need of five- 
and-twenty pounds! O Jdeati insipientes! Here lie your triumphs and your revenge. 
Clasp your fat palms above your ample paunch, and grin as you embrace your 
banker’s pass-book. Take heed to keep that little letter of the poet of the 
“Prometheus ” safe under glass for all time, to comfort the jealous pains of the 
millions of nonentities whom you will continue to procreate until the end of time! 
Such are the consolations of inferiority. 

Genius offends by its unlikeness to the general; it scorns their delights, their 
views, their creeds, their aspirations ; it is at once much simpler and much more 
profound than they ; it suffices to itself in a manner which, to the multitude, seems 
arrogance ; the impersonal is always much more absorbing to it than the personal ; 
there are qualities in it at once childlike and godlike, which offend the crowd at once 
by their ignorance and by their wisdom. In a word, it is apart from them ; and they 
know that, they feel that, and they cannot forgive its unlikeness. 

O beati insipientes / Unwatched, you eat and drink and work and play ; 
unchronicled are your errors and your follies; would you weep, you may weep 
in peace; would you take a country walk, no spy, notebook in hand, will lurk 
in the hedges ; when you pour out your trivial nonsense in the ear of a friend. he 
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will not treasure it up to turn it into printers’ copy as soon as you shall be cold in 
your coffin. 

O beatt insipientes! You know not what safety, what peace, what comfort 
are gained for you by your mantle of obscurity. You know not, and you would 
not believe though angels and archangels descended to tell it you, that the splendour 


of the sunlight of fame is darkened for ever to those whose path lies through it by 


the shadow which follows, mimicking, prying, listening, grinning, girding, slobbering, 
eagerly watching for a false step, cruelly counting the thorns trodden amidst the flowers, 
—that shadow which dogs without mercy the vhole of a life, and thrusts its prying 
fingers through the cere-clothes of death, that shadow of merciless and malign 
curiosity which follows genius as the assassin followed the fair youth Crichton 
through the streets of Mantua: the crime of Crichton being to excel ! 


OvIDA. 















































HE boy has been gone two years; but I declare,” said 
Mrs. Drummond fretfully, “the last two hours have been 
the hardest to bear of all.” 

The General frowned at his wife over the top of his paper. “ For 

‘ heaven’s sake, my dear, stop fidgeting! If you could sit definitely 
on one chair, and not look at your watch every five minutes, you'd 

find the time go quicker.” 

“You are so impassive, General,” said his wife ; then, tapping with her toe on the 





carpet in a most irritating way, she says, meditatively, “I wonder if he’ll be altered? 
He went away a boy of sixteen 
“Yes, my dear, and he'll come back a boy of eighteen, a little less leggy, with 
an unnecessary razor hidden in his trunk; he'll put on what Hal calls ‘an awful 
lot of side,’ and he will know everything much better than his elders.” 
The long-expected youth was Mrs. Drummond’s young brother, Charlie Gordon. 





He had been brought up with her own boy, Hal; and, being fifteen years her junior, 
he was almost like her own son. He had been spending two years in Japan, and was 
now returning to England, and going to Oxford. 

Soon Mrs. Drummond’s impatience was rewarded ; there was a sound of wheels, 
then the rustle of her skirts as she fled into the hall, a sound of kissing and of two 
voices talking vigorously at. once. 

The General took off his glasses, and folded up his newspaper neatly. Then 
Mrs. Drummond brought the new arrival back into the drawing-room to greet her 
deliberate husband. 

The lamplight shows a bright young fellow some six feet high, with merry blue 
eyes, an honest frank face tanned to a glowing red by sun and sea, all sparkling now 
with laughter as he bends over his sister and says, “I say, old girl, give us another 
kiss, just to make a fellow feel it’s all real.” 

She gives him one, then half a dozen; then the General takes him by both 
hands and looks him over, as if he had been on parade, and greets him heartily 
and approvingly. 

“ And what have you done with your luggage, Charlie?” says his sister, peering 
about anxiously. ‘‘ There’s only one small portmanteau in the hall.” 

“ Well,” said Charlie, with just a shade of embarrassment, “ I’ve left all the rest at 
the inn; there was such a thundering lot of it.” 

“Left it at the inn! What on earth did you do that for? I shall send one 
of the farm carts for it the first thing to-morrow morning ; I am longing to unpack 
your Japanese treasures.” 

All through dinner they talked hard—they had two years’ arrears of talk to make 
up—and right on till bedtime ; and even then Mrs. Drummond must needs have 
a final gossip by Charlie’s bedroom fire. 
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THE STORY OF CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


The next morning that energetic lady announced: “I’ve ordered the cart, and 
I’ve got some business in the village, and I shall go to the inn myself and tell 
Mrs. Barton to send up your trunks.” 

A look of irritation clouds Charlie’s fair face. ‘1 do wish, Kitty,” he said, “ you 
wouldn’t take the trouble ; I must go and see to it myself.” 

“ Well then, I'll go with you,” says she. 

The snow lies crisp and fresh, the winter sunlight sparkles on branch and hedgerow, 
as they go together across the park and down the hill into the village. All the homely 
English landscape is transformed into a magic fairyland of green and white. 

“It’s good to be home again, after all,” says Charlie, as his eye lingers over the 
well-known fields and woods. 

“ And it’s good to have you back,” says Kitty, looking up at him with sparkling 
eyes. ‘* Tell me, Charlie, are the Japanese ladies pretty? Did you lose your heart ?” 

Again Charlie’s face clouds. ‘Oh, they’re well enough,” he answers; “but not 
what you’d call pretty—very small and dark, and gentle-mannered.” 

“ And the funny little Japanese babies? Are you as fond of children as ever? I 
think when you left here you knew every child in the village.” 

“ Every bit as fond,” says Charlie. ‘The Japanese kids are jolly little beasts.” 

When they reached the inn, Charlie asked Kitty to go on, and he would overtake 
her ; but she insisted on going in to say good-morning to Mrs. Barton. 

As they entered the inn a shrill wail rose upon the air. 

“Why, they’ve got a baby here!” says Kitty: “they must have other visitors, and 
in the middle of winter too!” 

Charlie said nothing, but hurried his sister into a little sitting-room. It was the 
usual best sitting-room of the village inn. There was the inevitable shiny horsehair 
sofa, two uneasy easy-chairs, some smirking china shepherds on the mantelpiece, 
Christmas-number prints on the walls, and, to Kitty’s surprise, a fire in the grate. 

“You stop here,” says Charlie, “and I’ll send Mrs. Barton to you.” 

But at that moment Mrs. Barton bounces in without seeing his sister, and begins 
volubly, “Oh, Mr. Charles! we can’t quiet her ; she’s been a-crying her heart out: 
do come and see what you can do”; then, with a start, “Oh, I beg your pardon, 
Mrs. Drummond ; I didn’t see you.” 

Mrs. Drummond laughs cheerily. ‘And so my brother is to come and quiet 
the baby? Now, why didn’t you ask me? and whose baby it is, Mrs. Barton ?” 

Mrs. Barton’s face was a study ; she got red and troubled, twitched at her apron, 
hesitated, and at last got out that “it was a friend’s baby”; then, without waiting for 
further questioning, she beat a hasty retreat. 

Now, Charlie was a frank English boy, and hated deceit; he could face a 
difficulty, but could not beat about the bush ; he walked to the window and looked 
out thoughtfully on the snowy landscape ; he hesitated a moment, then suddenly 
turned to his sister and said, “I say, Kitty, I know I can trust you, and I shall have 
to tell you in the long-run, so here goes: the fact is, it’s my baby.” 

Then Mrs. Drummond bursts into a peal of laughter. ‘Oh! I see, Charlie ; it’s 
part of your Japanese luggage: somebody’s baby on board ship, and you're taking it 
home for them. You good-natured boy! no one but you would ever have undertaken 
such a responsibility.” 

Then Charlie said solemnly, “It’s my very own baby. I’m its father.” 

The laughter died out of Kitty’s face, and gave place to a look of angry 
bewilderment. 

“T don’t understand. Are you married ?” 
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“Oh, Mr. Caarles! we can't quiet her.” 
aR. 

They had been standing each 
on one side of the fireplace, Kitty 
drying her boots at the bright fire ; 
then she said, “If you don’t mind, 
Charlie, I'll sit down ; perhaps my 
mind will work better then ; at present I can’t grasp it. I suppose you’ve brought 
your wife home as well as your baby?” 

“No; I left her in Japan, in her own country.” 

“Then it’s a Japanese baby! Good heavens!” ejaculated Kitty, throwing her 
hands up in a gesture of despair, and addressing the two china shepherds on the 
mantelpiece ; “and I’m its aunt, and he’s its father, and he’s only a_ boy of 
eighteen, and I’m not dreaming nor mad. For heaven’s sake, sit down, boy, and 
explain yourself. But the very first thing is to see that baby with my own eyes.” 

She rang the bell, and ordered Mrs. Barton to “bring that baby in at once.’ 
Charlie sat down meekly facing his sister. 

“Tt’s only a very little one, Kitty,” he said apologetically. 

“Its size has nothing whatever to do with the matter,” replied Kitty austerely. 

“ And you know I was always so very fond of children.” 

“Oh, you were—fatally fond.” Then, with a sudden rush of irritability, “I suppose 
the thing has a gender: which is it ?” 

“Tt’s a girl,” said he, “and it’s ten months old; her name is Chrysanthemum.” 
(A convulsive start from Kitty.) Then he adds quite fiercely, “ And I love her like 
blazes, and I don’t care a hang what the world says!” 

“Oh, the world will say a great deal, and keep on saying it for years, and make it 
exceedingly warm for you. Oh, here she is!” 

Mrs. Barton entered bearing Chrysanthemum in her motherly arms. First of all, 
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there was a bright-coloured Japanese 

wrap, which, being unrolled, revealed a ' 
cloud of white muslin, and then a layer 
of warm flannel; and there curled up 
in her nest lay a little brown baby. 
Chrysanthemum was crying as if her 
heart would break, quite regardless of 
all Mrs. Barton’s endearments ; but 
directly her bright eyes caught sight of 
Charlie the cries ceased, a smile ran 
across the little puckered face, and the 
tiny arms were stretched out to her 
father. He took her in his arms, and, 
as Mrs. Drummond said afterwards, 
“He looked quite proud—he actually 
had the audacity to look proud.” That 
good lady herself was half crying, half 
laughing. 

“Oh, Charlie, it zs a little one, a 
demi-semi-baby! And what a _ very 
queer whitey-brown colour! But it’s 
already got an unmistakable Gordon 
nose—you’ll never be able to explain 
away that nose—and her eyes are 
actually a little on the slant.” 

Then the maternal instinct in Kitty 
led her to chatter and chirrup and make 
baby-talk ; and Chrysanthemum, lying 
cosily in her father’s arms, responded 
with great dignity and graciousness. 

“‘ Charlie,” resumed Mrs. Drummond, 
“JT wish to view this matter seriously : 
it is simply terrible! Still, I can’t help 
smiling, for my niece certainly does look 
as if she came off a fan or a teapot. 
Perhaps now, as she is settling to sleep, you'll just give me a few details as to your 
wife. What is her name?” 

“Chin-Tee.” 

“ Heavens! more teapotty than ever. What aname! quite impossible to abbreviate 
it decently. Luckily, Chrysanthemum can be called ‘Chryssie.’ Will you tell me 
where you met that person, and where and when and, above all, ow you married her.” 

“Well, Kitty, it’s very difficult to make you English people understand Japanese 
ways. For instance, I didn’t meet her: I bought her.” 

“Goodness! bought her. I don’t understand. And for how much?” 

“T gave her father £2 a month for her: it was quite a proper family affair; and 
I married her, too, quite regularly.” 





‘*He looked quite proud.” 


“T should hope so indeed ; in a decent church by a missionary, I trust.” 

* Well, in a Japanese church. Of course their ways are not our ways.” 
“Certainly not!” interjected Kitty. 

“We offered some incense at the shrine of a good old god, and then I put 
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a bit of tape round her wrist, and .we signed papers and ate seaweed, and there 
you are.” 

Kitty’s face expressed unlimited surprise and disgust. 

“Well, of all revolting and scandalous affairs this is certainly the worst! Was 
she received in Society ?” 

“ Well, Chin-Tee did not aspire to Society. She was a pretty, docile little person, 
about four feet six inches, and she cooked to perfection.” 

Kitty’s face began to blush. 

“T know nothing of Japanese ways and customs, and I don’t want to; but I can’t 
rest till I know if she wore much—-well, if she wore any clothes.” 

“Oh, didn’t she! You should have seen her on great occasions—silks and 
brocades that would make your mouth water.” 

Mrs. Drummond settled ‘herself on her chair with a judicial aspect. 

“To cut a long story short, Charlie, you’re a ruined man—socially I mean. Chin- 
Tee has done for you. Why on earth didn’t you leave the baby with the mother ? 
But here you are with a baby on your hands, and she’ll ruin you. By-and-by you'll 
fall in love—decent English love, I hope—and some nice girl may fall in love with 
you. And you’re doomed to a single life ; for Chrysanthemum is here, and Chin-Tee 
there—and there is no way out of it, unless Chin-Tee will die.” 

Charlie smiled a wicked smile. “You take a very black view of things, Kitty. 
You ought to let me finish my story. I ought to tell you that Chin-Tee refused point- 
blank to return with me to England, so I then and there divorced her.” 

“Worse and worse, Charlie. Now you're a divorcee, and no decent Christian girl 
will look at you, no clergyman will re-marry you, and you can’t be presented, the 
Queen is so very particular.” 

“ But I’m not going to tell everybody about it.” 

“You’re bound to. Chrysanthemum renders an explanation necessary ; she is a 
perpetual note of interrogation.” 

“Well, hang it all, I’ve got my little daughter, I love her, and she adores me !” 

“You're a perfect young fool !” said his sister frankly. ‘“ Here’s a boy of eighteen, 
scarcely out of his Eton jackets, without a penny in the world, and he’s actually got 
a wife and child! You really ought to have your ears boxed and be put to bed. 
Your difficulties begin at once. What are you to do with that absurd baby? If you 
leave her here she'll cry her heart out, and I really can’t have her at my house : do 
be sensible, and send her to the Foundling or Barnardo’s.” 

Charlie flushed an angry red. “ Now, look here, Kitty ; you ought to be ashamed 
of yourself. She is my own daughter. How would you like your children to be 
treated as waifs and strays?” 

“Well, I’m very sorry, Charlie—only I do think Ethel and Hal are different. 
However, you shall leave her with Mrs. James at the Lodge until we can arrange 
something for her.” 

And so ended the first chapter in the life of little Chrysanthemum. 





II. 


FouRTEEN years have gone by, and Charlie has risen to be a prosperous barrister 
of thirty-two, and Chrysanthemum has developed into a charming young lady of 
fourteen. She is precocious for her age (probably Chin-Tee was also), and equal 
to an English girl of seventeen. Her father has taken a pretty cottage on the Thames, 
and there the little lady lives with her governess and an old lady friend of the family. 
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Charlie divides his time between his chambers in the ‘Temple and his riverside home. 
There is no denying that Chryssie is a very delightful little person. Although she 
mostly resembles her father, she has certain mysterious foreign elements in her. You 
feel she has an exotic side to her. Her natty, ingenious little ways, her pretty coquetries, 
her elaborate little courtesies, her delight in sunshine, flowers and bright colours—all 
these are Chin-Tee’s legacies to her daughter. 

Father and child are devoted to each other. Still, the years have been beset 
with difficulties. Chryssie’s existence has cropped up in all kinds of unexpected 
ways; she could not be ignored. In the course of his professional career, Charlie, 
on behalf of more or less deserving clients, had explained away all kinds of obstructive 
facts ; but Chrysanthemum could not be explained away. To prevent misconceptions 
she had often to be honestly owned up to; and when, as frequently happened, 
Charlie had to make a clean breast of it, then people always said it was a very strange 
story. Most of his men friends knew he had a villa up the river, and now and then 
they were asked to visit him there. On these occasions Chryssie and her two lady 
friends carefully kept out of the way; but there were always sundry little feminine 
indications about, and his friends drew their own conclusions. 

And now a great crisis awaited the unfortunate man. Mrs. Drummond's prophecy 
came true; and Charlie fell in love—real, ardent, unreasoning love—and with a girl 
of twenty. 

The lady was Nellie Fairfax, the daughter of old Dean Fairfax. The Dean 
was a severe, old-fashioned High-Churchman ; and his wife was a social power, and 
a great stickler for all the proprieties. Nellie herself was dark and pretty, and with a 
will and temper of her own, though just now both will and temper were absorbed 
and swallowed up in her love for Charlie. There were only two drawbacks to Charlie’s 
perfect happiness : one was Chin-Tee in Tokio, and the other Chrysanthemum in the 
cottage on the Thames. 

It is true that Chin-Tee seemed to belong to the remote past ; the long years had 
blotted out his recollection of her. He had a photo. of her (a dreadfully bad one, 
done with a Kodak) ; and when he looked at it, with the absurd chignon arrangement, 
and the preposterous bow of silk on her back, he used to sigh mournfully. But 
Chryssie was here, on his very doorstep, and she had to be faced and explained ; 
and what made it more difficult was that he was wrapt up in his little daughter, 
and was proud of her. 

Now the Dean and his family were spending a few weeks in London, and Charlie 
was having a very good time taking the ladies about to all the sights in town, and 
spending long, happy hours at their house in Cromwell Road. 

One afternoon he went to make his usual call there, and he was greeted with 
marked coldness. Nellie sat on a sofa apart—quite a new Nellie, cold, distant and 
haughty. As regards Mrs. Fairfax, one look at her stately face was enough to 
convince him that there was a storm in the air. 

Mrs. Fairfax did not leave him long in doubt; she was a woman who went 
straight to the point. 

“Mr. Gordon,” she said, “I have to ask you for an explanation. Two days 
ago we were up the river—a large party of us; and, to cut a long story short, 
both Nellie and myself saw you call at a villa on the river-bank. A pretty girl 
ran down the garden to greet you, and we saw you fling your arms round her neck 
and kiss her.” 

Charlie had retained his youthful trick of blushing, and at this crisis he went a 
healthy but guilty red. 
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‘‘Mr. Gordon, | have to ask you for an explanation." 


“ Of course,” resumed Mrs. Fairfax, “I am 
prepared to hear any explanation you may have 
to make; but I own I do not see what you 
can have to say. Nelly can leave the room, if 
you prefer to see me alone.” 

Nellie, who had been sitting very white and 
silent, here intervened. 

“No, mother, I won’t go. I’m not a child, 
and it concerns me more than anybody.” 

“Stop, Nellie,” said Charlie, throwing her a beseeching look. “I have long 
intended to speak ; it’s a story of a mistake I made many years ago: the girl you 
saw me kiss was my daughter.” 

There was a dead silence for a few moments. Then Mrs. Fairfax’s politely level 
tones began again. 

“T understand perfectly: your illegitimate daughter.” 

“No: the daughter of my wife.” 

Nellie flushed angrily, and then grew very white. Her mother rose, and, crossing 
the room, stood beside her daughter ; she pointed to the door. 

“7 cannot trust myself to speak ; I will only ask you to leave the house at once.” 
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“Let me finish,” said he ; “ it’s not so bad as you think.” 

And then he told the story of Chrysanthemum. His legal ability stood him in 
good stead. He told the story cleverly, half pathetically, half dramatically, with here 
and there a touch of sorrowful fun. 

As the story went on, Nellie’s face brightened ; the anger died out of her eyes. 

“A very singular story, Charles,” said Mrs. Fairfax (she had dropped the 
“Mr. Gordon,” but did not too suddenly revert to the “Charlie”); ‘but at the 
best you are a divorced man, and the Dean has the strongest possible opinion on 
that point. But I am inclined to think, if your wife were dead, we might overlook 
your daughter.” 

“What do you say, Nellie ?” said Charlie anxiously. 





‘*A young fellow rowed up to the landing-stage.” 


Nellie moved an inch closer to him. 

“I think, Charlie, the person with the strange name is a very long way off. I 
don’t like to say I hope she’s dead, but it would greatly simplify matters if she were. 
And oh, Charlie ! you didn’t love her? surely you didn’t love her? ” 

“ Not one bit, Nellie—I swear I didn’t ; it was only a boyish freak. But I do love 
Chryssie ; and don’t ask me to give her up, Nellie.” 

“That I certainly won’t, if you love her. T’ll learn to love her too,” said Nellie, 
going over foot and horse to the enemy, and leaving her mother to fight the 
battle alone. 

“JT must consult the Dean,” said Mrs. Fairfax, “and I will see your sister, Mrs. 
Drummond ; and in the meantime you'd better ascertain if that person is still living.” 
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For several weeks Charlie spent a small fortune in telegraphing to the English 
Consul and some of his own friends to ascertain if Chin-Tee were still living. There 
was a chance that she had died in a recent earthquake in Japan, one organised on 
the very largest scale. This proved to be the case. Not only Chin-Tee and her 
whole family, but several villages, in fact, an entire district, had disappeared. Even 
Mrs. Fairfax admitted nothing could be more satisfactory, and said that under the 
circumstances she should not condole with him on his bereavement. 

Then one day Nellie and her father and mother went up the river to be 
introduced to Chrysanthemum. All were enchanted with Charlie’s pretty little 
daughter, and she and Nellie became quite firm friends. Standing side by side, they 
looked more like sisters than future mother and daughter. 

As they left that evening, a bright young fellow rowed up to the little landing- 
stage. 

“ Here’s Hal!” cried Mrs. Drummond joyfully, as her son leapt from his boat, 
and ran up the garden path; and at his coming Chryssie blushed rosy red, and a 
bright light came into her dark eyes. 

As the party broke up, Mrs. Drummond made a little farewell speech. 

“T’ve borne the burden of Charlie’s secret for years, and I’m only too glad 
I may now open my lips. I have no doubt Chryssie would be very happy with 
her young step-mother ; but the fact is, that boy of mine has prevented any future 
complications by making certain plans of his own, and this very evening he is going 
to ask his Uncle if, by-and-by, he may marry his Japanese cousin.” 


ALBERT FLEMING. 




















Talleyrand. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL OF NAPOLEON. 
THE CAMPAIGN OF 1814—continued. 
PART IV. 
A N the night of March 3rd Blucher safely crossed the Aisne 


and took up a position between Craonne and Soissons, along 
\( its northern bank. Napoleon, crossing that same river at 
Berry-au-Bac in advance of his Marshals, who were engaged 
in an unsuccessful attempt on Soissons, turned Blucher’s 
left, defeated Woronsoff at Craonne, and pushed on by the 
Soissons road to Laon, whither Blucher, on finding his left 
turned, had withdrawn his whole army. 

The battle of Laon followed, on March gth. Marmont’s attack from the south- 
east had been fairly successful during the day, as Blucher, under the impression 
that there must be some central body between Marmont and Napoleon who was 
advancing from the south-west, hesitated to attack. Having at last discovered his 
mistake, he fell upon Marmont’s bivouacs by night and nearly destroyed him, taking 
45 guns and 2500 prisoners. It was a tremendous blow to Napoleon at this stage 
of his fortunes; but, far from succumbing to it, he resolved to continue his own attack 
upon Laon the following day. He had less than 20,000 men, but he calculated 
that, in order to make sure of success in his attack upon Marsiatit, Blucher must 
have seriously reduced the force opposed to himself. It was not until he had ascer- 
tained that Blucher was concentrating all his force with the intention of falling upon 
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him that he at last yielded to the entreaties of his Marshals and. fell back upon 
Soissons. Before as well as after the battle of Laon it was of importance to Napoleon 
that he should husband his resources in every possible way. As a matter of abstract 
prudence, therefore, it could not have been wise of him to attack an enemy nearly 
threefold his strength, and in a good defensive position. Besides, he would have 
been the first to have condemned any of his Marshals who had allowed, as he had 
done, one fraction of his army to advance by the road from Soissons to Laon, 
while the other marched by a road beyond all supporting distance from it—-that is, 
by the road from Berry-au-Bac to that same town. The point of concentration was 
also known to be in occupation of the enemy—a fact which rendered the operation 
still more dangerous and still further opposed to the well-understood maxims of war. 
This northern movement upon Soissons and Laon cost Napoleon and the Allies about 
12,000 men each; but whilst the former could not replace his loss, the latter were 
at once able to do so. Blucher lost a great chance at Laon, for, had he but launched 
the whole of his troops upon Napoleon, it is difficult to see how the little French 
army in his front could have been saved from utter destruction. But it has been well 
said indeed of all the contests in this campaign, that the great Corsican’s presence, 
like Medusa’s head, invariably paralysed as well as terrorised his enemies. 

In the several rapid movements he made from one flank to the other of the 
theatre of war, Napoleon had seldom with him more than about 25,000 men. Each 
time that he marched from right to left, or vice versd, he was of course compelled to 
leave behind a sufficient number to conceal his departure from whatever Allied forces 
had been in front of him, and also to make head against them should they assume 
an active offensive in his absence. Rumour, however, always greatly exaggerated 
his numbers, and he took every care to do so himself by all possible methods. 
Indeed, his movements were so extremely rapid that he never gave the enemy time 
to ascertain his real strength, for his practice always was to strike at once when he 
reached the hostile forces. An exaggerated notion of his numbers was therefore 
easily fostered. His audacity in striking with his little army at part of Schwarzenberg’s 
vast host of 120,000 men was of itself sufficient to make his opponents believe that 
he was strong, for it was not thought he would venture upon such daring operations 
unless he had a powerful army behind him. Throughout this phase of the campaign 
he relied almost entirely upon his own skill in handling troops ; he looked to the 
terror of his name to keep him out of serious danger, whilst he trusted greatly to 
his luck and to Schwarzenberg’s bungling and cautious slowness for opportunities’ to 
pull the chestnuts from between the bars before the fire could touch them. 

On March rith the Russian general, St. Priest, took the fortified town of Rheims 
by sudden assault during the night—a place of considerable strategic importance at 
the moment as its possession re-established communications between the still widely 
separated armies of Blucher and Schwarzenberg. St. Priest, foolishly believing that 
Napoleon’s army had been destroyed by Blucher at Laon, billeted his 15,000 men 
in the villages round Rheims, and took little or no precautions to protect them from 
surprise. Napoleon, aware of St. Priest’s isolated position, moved secretly and by 
forced marches upon Rheims, and on March 13th re-took the town and drove him in 
great disorder and with great loss from the neighbourhood. 

This reappearance of Napoleon on the field of battle at a moment when the 
Allies had begun to think his end had come drew from one of his distinguished 
opponents the following remarks: “We expect to see this terrible man everywhere. 
He has beaten us all, one after the other: we dread the audacity of his enterprises, 
the rapidity of his movements, and his able combinations. One has scarcely conceived 
any scheme of operations before he destroys it.” 
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Napoleon’s fierce attack upon Laon, his practical destruction of St. Priest, and his 
bold stay at Rheims close to Blucher’s position on the Aisne, were not without their 
effect. We find that, notwithstanding the great Prussian general’s feverish anxiety to 
finish the war, he did not again venture to move southwards beyond that river until 
March 2oth—until, in fact; he knew that Napoleon had quitted Rheims. Napoleon 
halted at that place from March 14th to 17th ; and on the latter date, gathering in some 
fresh reinforcements, marched to Epernay in order to threaten Schwarzenberg who had 
only ventured to advance beyond Troyes when he heard, on the 14th, of Napoleon’s 
repulse at Laon. But the Austrian commander-in-chief moved slowly and cautiously, 
driving before him Macdonald and Oudinot who had been left to watch him. As 
soon, however, as he heard that Napoleon had reached Epernay he again took alarm, 
and again fell back, pursued in hot haste by Napoleon, who made for Arcés-sur-Aube, 
full of confidence, notwithstanding his very great inferiority in strength. 

A sudden change now came over the plans of the Allies. The Czar had long 
inwardly chafed at the repeated retreats and uncertain movements of the Allied forces 
whenever and wherever Napoleon made his appearance, even with the most insignificant 
numbers. The fear that Austria might withdraw from the Coalition had now passed 
away ; for by a new treaty each nation had pledged itself not to make any treaty without 
the consent of the other Allied powers. ‘The Emperor Alexander consequently felt that 
he might now safely insist upon a sounder and more active military policy. The result 
was an order issued to all the component parts of the Allied army under Schwarzenberg’s 
command to march northwards, and, having joined hands with Blucher, to press on 
direct for Paris as one concentrated army, no matter what Napoleon might do. The 
Allied army was engaged in striving to effect this intended concentration near Arcés, 
when Napoleon took up his position there. He soon found himself nearly hemmed in, 
and with difficulty effected his retreat across the Aube. In order to secure the bridges, 
he had himself to dismount, and, sword in hand, rally the fugitives. 

His fortunes now appeared to be almost at their last ebb. He had the advantage 
of operating upon interior lines and of interposing between the two great masses into 
which the invading army was divided, but yet he had been roughly and with great loss 
repulsed by both. He clearly saw that they were at last bent upon closing in upon 
him, to crush him between them. In the south Wellington had beaten Soult at 
Orthez, and was advancing on Toulouse, having despatched Beresford to Bordeaux, 
where he had been received with enthusiasm ; and La Vendée was moving in behalf 
of the Bourbons. He was begirt with enemies, and his friends were only half-hearted, 
yet he did not despair. The calmness with which he faced disaster the resource 
and ingenuity with which he contrived to find hope, and almost substantial grounds 
for hope, is most remarkable. Think what we may of him personally, we cannot 
refuse to admire the magnificent courage and indomitable spirit of this self-contained 
giant of strength and superhuman genius, 

He could no longer oppose the direct advance of the Allies upon Paris; but 
there was still one course open to him: he might fall upon their lines of communica- 
tion with all the troops he could collect, whilst Joseph did his best to defend the 
capital. He calculated that there had been already time for the recovery and 
convalescence of the invalids thrown into the great frontier fortresses of Luxembourg, 
Verdun, Metz, Thionville, etc., etc., and also for the tolerable training of many 
conscripts within those places. ‘These fresh troops would swell his ranks, and the 
possession of those fortresses for purposes of supply would enable him to move with 
great freedom. By this daring operation he hoped to relieve Paris of all, or at least of 
any serious pressure upon it. This calculation was based upon the supposition that, 
in accordance with all tradition, all theory, and all precedent in formally conducted 
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armies, the Allies would conceive it to be an unquestioned necessity to fall back 
in order to restore and protect their communications with the Rhine, which Napoleon 
had fallen upon and cut off. He also attached great importance to the moral effect 
which this startling and very bold combination would have upon his own soldiers 
as well as upon the enemy. But its success depended upon the defence of Paris 
by Joseph until Napoleon had had time to reach the valley of the Meuse with 
all his available forces. This was the weak point in his scheme; for his poor 
feeble brother was a broken reed to rest upon, and he had not even taken any 
effective steps to place Paris beyond the danger of a coup de main. 

When Napoleon started from Arcés-sur-Aube in the direction of Vitri and St. Dizier, 
to carry out his new and daring project, his numbers were too small to enable him 
to act successfully upon the enemy’s rear. He had consequently to draw to himself 
Pacthod’s division, then at Bergéres, and the corps of Marmont and Mortier which he 
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had left to watch Blucher when he turned south to fall upon Schwarzenberg. But -in 
taking these troops with him he withdrew from the neighbourhood of Paris the only 
really good corps allotted for its defence and upon which its safety most depended. 
As Blucher had advanced they had fallen back in a south-westerly direction towards 
the capital, and had reached Feére-en-Tardenois when they received Napoleon’s order 
to join him at St. Dizier by way of Chalons. Had these orders reached them before 
Blucher, in his southward movement to join Schwarzenberg, had reached a position 
to the eastward of them, they could easily have complied ; but, as it was, their only 
chance of doing so then was by a cross-country road to Vitri. 

For the second time in this campaign an intercepted despatch disclosed the Emperor’s 
project to the enemy. Anxious to keep up the failing spirits of the dejected court in 
Paris, he had written his wife a full account of the project which he still hoped would 
restore his fortunes. And this it was that fell into the enemy’s hands on March 24th. 
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As long as Blucher and Schwarzenberg had operated independently against Paris, 
with a great interval between their armies, the central line, that between Paris and 
Chalons, was generally available for Napoleon’s movements. ‘This was, he deemed, 
all the safer now since he had driven those two hostile armies so wide apart. Not 
only had he consequently ordered Marmont and Mortier to use it in coming to him, 
but other troops were then marching westward by it. General Compans, with about 
three thousand men, had reached La Ferté, ev route to join him by Sezanne. ‘Two 
divisions of the National Guard were nearing Chalons, with a large convoy of artillery. 
All these detachments, in ignorance of their danger, were moving independently 
between the two Allied armies whose presence they were not aware of, whilst 
Napoleon at the same moment was farther from Paris than either Blucher or 
Schwarzenberg. This was a very dangerous condition of things for the French. 

When the full nature of Napoleon’s scheme became known to the Allies, Blucher 
at. once resolved that, instead of pressing south-westwards by himself towards Paris, 
he would march direct upon Chalons to ensure his junction with Schwarzenberg in 
the great open country between it and Vitri. Having begun this movement, he 
despatched at the same time a large force of cavalry and horse artillery under 
Wintzingerode towards St. Dizier. This he did in order to conceal the intended 
movement of the two concentrated armies upon Paris, now laid open to them by 
Napoleon’s movement towards Chaumont and the Upper Meuse. Schwarzenberg at 
first was somewhat alarmed by the news contained in the intercepted despatch ; but, 
as one consequence of Napoleon’s movement on St. Dizier and thence southwards 
upon Doulevent, the French cavalry had chased from Chaumont and Bar-sur-Aube 
the Allied diplomatic headquarters, with the Emperor of Austria and Metternich. 
They had fled to Dijon. Schwarzenberg was by this relieved of the clog upon 
all his plans and movements which their vicinity had proved ; and as he could no 
longer, for the time at least, appeal to the authority of his court, he consented to 
the now strongly expressed desire of the Czar that, regardless of what Napoleon 
might do, the Grand Army should at once join Blucher and that the two armies 
together should then march direct upon Paris. The Allied forces, having effected 
their junction as intended, moved forward at last for Paris on March 24th, as one 
vast force, to the delight of all the soldiers in those armies. Its advance was in two 
columns covered by great masses of horsemen, who upon reaching Soudé-Sainte-Croix 
on the 25th—about half-way between Vitri and Fere Champenoise—struck upon 
Marmont’s camp just as Mortier’s columns had reached it. ‘Those two Marshals were 
very roughly handled, and driven back in the utmost disorder upon Fere Champenoise 
and finally upon Allemant, near Sezanne. The French troops as a body had not 
behaved well this day and their losses were very heavy. Whilst the Marshals were 
so engaged, a large artillery train with a very large ammunition and provision convoy, 
also bound for Napoleon’s camp, came upon the scene to the northward. Abandoned 
to its fate by the flying troops under Marmont and Mortier and overwhelmed on all 
sides by cavalry and horse artillery, it was totally destroyed. Altogether, the French 
loss this day amounted to 60 guns and about 10,000 men. 

Cut off from all possibility of joining Napoleon and almost surrounded by enemies, 
the defeated Marshals had to make a wide détour by Melun in order to get back 
between Paris and the now steadily advancing and concentrated Allied armies, reaching 
Charenton—to the south-east of the city—at midday on March 2oth. 

By that date the Allies also had reached the neighbourhood of the capital upon its 
northern and eastern sides. ‘The Empress and the Council of Regency escaped to Blois 
in accordance with Napoleon’s instructions, leaving Joseph to provide for the defence 
of the city. Nothing could have been more feeble than his conduct in this emergency. 
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The force at his disposal consisted of some cadres of the Guard, into which at the last 
moment he had poured some thousands of conscripts. Marmont and Mortier had 
brought back about 12,000 men, and Compans, lately reinforced by a few battalions, 
was in command of some 6000 more. General Money had taken command of about 
5000 of the National Guard who had been lately organised. ‘There was a large 
quantity of heavy guns available, but no adequate steps had been taken to place them 
in position or to establish any defensive works on the commanding heights round 
Paris. We often hear much ignorant ridicule of permanent fortifications, and this is 
a good illustration of how foolish it sometimes is; for if in 1814 that city had been 
protected by external forts, as in 1870, the result of this campaign might have been 
very different. But, far-seeing as Napoleon generally was, he had not contemplated the 
possibility—until too late—of Paris, the centre and focus of his power, being assailed 
by anenemy. Had he even in the month of January constructed great field works 
on the east and north and south of Paris, and thickly armed them with heavy guns, 
the city might have held out whilst he, in the valley of the Meuse, made havoc of his 
enemies’ lines of communication. 

The Allies pressed forward upon the north of Paris on a front extending from 
the St. Denis (Bois de Boulogne) road eastward to Belleville and Romainville, and 
upon March 3oth drove the French from all their forward positions into the city. 
Joseph then authorised Marmont to negotiate for the evacuation of the place, and 
by the evening of that same day, a convention having been agreed to, all hostilities 
ceased. 

Meantime Napoleons cavalry had actually seized Chaumont, directly on Schwar- 
zenberg’s line of communication. He was himself at Doulevent on March 25th, 
anxiously awaiting the arrival of Marmont and Mortier on the very day of their great 
disaster, when it was reported to him that large masses of the enemy’s cavalry were 
in sight. For the moment no news could have pleased him better, for it seemed to 
imply that, as he had calculated upon, Schwarzenberg was falling back to restore his 
communications. He at once moved to the attack with all the forces he had at 
hand, hoping to cut his way through the hostile horse and join hands with the 
Marshals, whom he hourly expected. This cavalry of the enemy was under 
Wintzingerode, and over it he gained a brilliant success, driving it at last with great 
loss to the north-east, far off the immediate zone of operations and beyond Bar le 
Duc. It was from his prisoners he then first gathered some indication of what had 
happened. In the first place he was startled to find that it was with Blucher’s and 
not with Schwarzenberg’s army he had been fighting. Secondly, they all reported 
vague rumours of the Allies’ march upon Paris. It became therefore vitally important 
he should ascertain the facts. 

Halting himself at St. Dizier, he pushed a strong reconnaissance forward to Vitri 
on the 26th. From it for the first time he heard of the Marshals’ defeat at Fere- 
Champenoise on the 25th, and also that Talleyrand and his party had summoned the 
Allies to Paris, whither they had marched. 

Even after the reception of this news his own inclination was to adhere to his 
plan for moving on the enemy’s communications with every man he could collect, 
leaving the Allies to do their worst upon Paris. But the series of disasters his 
arms had sustained during the last three campaigns had robbed him of much of 
his old undisputed sway. Most of his generals were despondent—Berthier, his 
chief of the staff, most so. All agreed that he must either save Paris or succumb. 
The pressure brought to bear by those about him was now too strong to be resisted. 
Two years before he would have summarily dismissed the man who ventured unasked 
to give him any advice at all. Besides, he began to realise that Paris could not 
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The *‘ Salle de l'Abdication” at Fontainebleau. 


hold out long enough against the Allies’ overwhelming numbers to enable him to 
attack and spread disorder in the enemy’s rear. He consequently hurried back 
towards Paris with all the troops he could take with him in one of his rapid, 
relayed marches. ‘Travelling post, and moving by ‘Troyes, he reached Fontainebleau 
on March 31st. There he learnt that Paris had surrendered, but even yet he was 
by no means disposed to give up the game. On the very day of his arrival he 
addressed a despatch to the Empress telling her of the rising e# masse of the eastern 
provinces, of the capture of all sorts of distinguished people when his cavalry broke 
in upon the diplomatic headquarters, etc., etc. He went upon the plan of telling 
untruths without hesitation when he thought it advisable to spread abroad the most 
flattering stories of his victories and of the losses inflicted upon the enemy. 

Paris being now lost to him, he makes arrangements for prosecuting the war 
with Orleans as his new base and new seat of government. Orders were issued for 
the concentration of all his forces, both those which fell back from Paris upon its 
surrender, and those which had been following his rapid movements ; they were to 


take up a position south of Paris, between it and Essonne. He provides for the 
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reorganisation of the civil government, appointing special prefects and other admini- 
strative officers to assist him in carrying on the war upon which he is still bent. 

But, able as his conceptions are, clever and businesslike as are all his arrangements, 
he is no longer the absolute monarch who can feel certain of his orders being obeyed. 
His Guards and the privates and under-officers generally are still faithful, and will 
follow him anywhere ; but the Marshals, whom he has raised from the ranks, and the 
Senate, whose members owe their places and fortunes to him, all have determined, 
and wisely determined for the sake of France, that the war shall end—that there shall 
be peace, no matter how destructive its terms may be to the master who had made 
them. Amongst the many ways in which the personal loyalty of the rank and file 
to Napoleon at this juncture shows in strong contrast with the calculated treason of 
his generals, the following story is a good illustration: Marmont, acting within his 
right—within his duty, in fact—entered into negotiations for himself, and on behalf of 
his corps, that they would abide by the decree of the Senate ; and when on April 2nd 
that body declared the Emperor deposed, and nominated a Provisional Government, he 
issued orders on the assumption that his men felt as he did. But when they and their 
regimental officers learned that the intention was to abandon Napoleon they refused to 
obey. Marmont was riding towards his corps when the generals met him and told him 
this news, warning him at the same time that he would certainly be shot if he appeared 
on parade. He was too brave a man to fear his own soldiers, so he rode in amongst 
them, and, after a very French scene, where everybody seems to have cried together, he 
succeeded in carrying his corps with him, and led them into the camp of the Allies. 

For some time there was much talk of a Regency under the Empress until 
Napoleon’s son was old enough to reign, but all felt that this would only mean 
Napoleon under a new guise. Even he himself scoffed at the notion of a Regency 
under a child, as he called his wife. ‘The only other alternative was the restoration 
of the Bourbons, for which the Allies declared ; for, as Talleyrand well said, ‘ the 
Regency was an intrigue, the Bourbons alone were a principle.” 

It was his Marshals who forced Napoleon to abdicate. ‘They were sick of war, had 
drunk deep of its glory, and had exhausted all the rewards it was in the power of their 
great leader to bestow. For the ten previous years many of them had not spent as 
many months at home. The story of Marmont’s desertion of the master who had raised 
him to a great position would require an article to itself. Whatever posterity may 
think of its morality, there can be no doubt that it was the final blow which destroyed 
Napoleon in 1814. We are asked by some historians to condemn these men, because 
the sovereign they destroyed had covered them with wealth and honours ; but it must 
not be forgotten that they had then to decide between fidelity to him and loyalty to 
their country. Who can therefore justly blame them? Not, surely, those whose 
ancestors deserted James II. and joined the great William of Nassau because the 
welfare of England depended upon the success of the Revolution ! 

On April 5th and 6th Napoleon urged his Marshals to follow him behind the 
Loire and continue the struggle. He appealed to their loyalty, and to those feelings 
which attach soldiers to great leaders; but all in vain. As scheme upon scheme 
was projected in that colossal, that labyrinthine mind of his, how the iron must have 
entered into his soul as he, the “ man of thousand thrones,” 
his Marshals, his former humble servants, when they declared, in tones of dictation 
and of menace, that he must abdicate unconditionally, for they would take no part 
in the civil war which his proposed action would entail upon France! Convinced 
as many are that the campaign of 1814 was not only a folly, but a crime, still one 
cannot contemplate Napoleon’s last week at Fontainebleau without the deepest feeling 
of pity for his lot. And who can withhold his admiration of the sterling courage, 
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the honest fidelity and simple loyalty of the Rank and File to the master who had 
so often led them to victory? Although we may feel that he was little worthy of 
their noble devotion, who will deny his meed of praise to the humble, warm-hearted 
and gallant French soldier for bestowing it upon the idol of his life ? 

As soon as it became generally known at Fontainebleau that Napoleon had 
abdicated, he was deserted by his generals and by nearly all his staff, and very 
few officers remained even to do duty at his headquarters. 

Ona April rtth Napoleon issued an address to the army that had remained 
faithful to him, spoke his famous farewell to his Generals and signed his Act of 
Abdication. ‘The Allies gave him the pleasant little island of Elba as his future 
residence, and allowed him to play there at royalty under the title of Emperor, 
with a small party of his Guards and such of his courtiers as wished to accompany 
him into exile. ‘These easy terms entailed upon the world a risk of war which the 
Allies were not justified in permitting. He was the Peace-Destroyer of Europe: 
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his reappearance in France at any time would mean more war more misery to 
nations, his own adopted nation included. Having at last, after great suffering 
and exertions, caught this unrivalled bird of prey, they should not have contented 
themselves with any mere clipping of his wings: they should have pinioned him 
and have closely caged him, as they subsequently did at St. Helena, and taken 
every precaution, no matter how inconvenient to him, to render his escape impossible. 
Had he been in their place, no sentimental feeling for fallen greatness for defeated 
royalty would have influenced his decision; his knowledge of human _ nature, his 
practical common sense would have told him that Napoleon Bonaparte was not the man 
to remain long a prisoner in a little island from which escape was comparatively easy. 
Had proper precautions been taken in 1814 to prevent his ever again troubling the 
world, what an amount of bloodshed and of consequent misery the Allies would have 
saved Europe, what defeat and further abasement they would have spared France ! 
Wellington’s final stroke which shattered Soult’s army at Toulouse was not 
Vou. III.— No. 14. 19 
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delivered until six days after the date of Napoleon’s abdication, so slowly in those 
days did news travel. Soult had heard vague rumours of what had taken place at 
Paris and Fontainebleau, but had received no official authority for a suspension of arms. 

And so ended the much-talked-of and very remarkable campaign of 1814. Until 
the Napoleonic idea, so fostered by the writings of M. Thiers, had led France into 
the war of 1870, it was a common study for all military students, as a_ brilliant 
example of the offensive-defensive. It is full of instruction for soldiers, and also 
abounds in incidents that are fitting subjects for the high-flown exaggeration of the 
grandiloquent historian, for it was the dying struggle of the wounded tiger who struck 
out all round: woe betide the man who dared to approach within reach of even 
his crippled strength! But looking at it from the standpoint of French patriotism 
—if an Englishman can do so—one feels obliged to condemn it as a campaign that 
should never have taken place. The odds against Napoleon, when he determined 
upon it, were so overwhelming that nothing short of a miracle in his favour could 
have secured him eventual success. We admire, we praise the man who when fighting 
solely for his country fights to the last trusting to some chance miracle to give him 
the victory. But no one can be justified in fighting out a war to the bitter end, 
as Napoleon did in 1814, when that war is waged for his own reasons and his own 
personal objects. 

In the actual theatre of war Napoleon’s strategy for the first three months of this 
year is beyond all praise. But as a campaign, as a great episode in this three years’ 
war, it was based upon a thoroughly unsound military policy. When he made up his 
mind to refuse the terms offered by the Allies before they had crossed the Rhine, 
he should have secured to himself all the possible chances in his favour. I have 
already referred to the garrisons in Germany and to his armies in Spain which he 
might have withdrawn. Why not at once have sent back to Madrid his prisoner, 
the real king of Spain, having made an advantageous peace with him? This and 
his deposition of Joseph, the poor unmilitary creature to whom he had given that 
historic crown, would have gone far towards conciliating what I may term the spirit, 
the sentiment of Divine Right, to which the Allied sovereigns attached considerable 
weight. It would certainly have tended to make some of them half-hearted in the 
contest and to weaken still more the ties which kept the Alliance together. Had he 
wished, he might—immediately after Dresden—have easily detached his father-in-law, 
the Emperor of Austria, from the Coalition. Indeed, whilst freely admitting that the 
whole strategic conception of the campaigns of 1813 and 1814 was of the highest 
order, the general military policy, largely based upon the unexpected chances of the 
game, which he then pursued, was faulty in the extreme ; and if an ordinary indi- 
vidual may venture to question the wisdom of the man whom he believes to have 
been the greatest of God’s human creations, it was opposed to the interests of 
exhausted France, and most hurtful to what was still dearer to him—I mean his own 
interests. Many of the battles in this campaign are splendid examples of Napoleon’s 
best style of fighting and of his master-genius in war, but they must not be confounded 
with victories. They are so styled by M. Thiers and his school; but beyond the 
glory which some of them shed upon him and the French army at the time, each 
battle was little more than a serious reduction of his already attenuated forces— 
that is, of his power to continue the struggle against the practically inexhaustible 
strength of the Allied armies then converging upon Paris. The game played by the 
invaders was a game of attrition, reminding us very much of that played by General 


“Grant when brought face to face with Lee, the Napoleon, in ability, of the American 
civil war. Like General Grant, the Allies were always ready to lose one thousand of 


their men if they could only kill half that number of their enemies, 
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In 1814 Napoleon’s army was a mixture of seasoned soldiers and young conscripts 
in a proportion of about one to five, and France has good reason to be proud of them, 
for all alike fought well. When overpowered and beaten, they did not condescend 
to attribute their defeat—as under the Second Empire—to the treason of their leaders. 
But let us at once disabuse ourselves of the notion that they were fighting for France. 
They fought for and at the bidding of the man Napoleon Bonaparte, the great, 
the magnificent Emperor who had inundated France with glory—with a glory that 
has never been surpassed and which possibly may never again be equalled. 

The Allies set to work in the Congress of Vienna to provide for the disposition 
of what had once been Napoleon’s empire, and there was much bickering over the 
spoils. ‘The Bourbons and the returned emigrés settled down to govern France again 
as if no Napoleon had ever been born, certainly as if he no longer existed. But 
the heterogeneous elements in France, the survival of the Revolution as well as of the 
Empire, were quite beyond the power of their narrow minds to grasp, much less 
to deal with effectively. The strong hand of a soldier-dictator like Napoleon was 
required to control them. The task was far beyond the powers of the few returned 
nobles and the handful of lawyers who now essayed to govern France under a new 
Bourbon king. But it would be beyond the scope of my subject to deal with 
that interesting and complicated story. Suffice it to say that it was the quarrels 
of the Powers assembled in Congress at Vienna, and the manifest incapacity of the 
Bourbons and of their followers to satisfy and control France, that eventually gave 
another opportunity to the great Soldier-King whose first fall I have here endeavoured 
to describe. Of his wonderful resurrection for the one hundred days which ended 
at Waterloo I shall speak in my final article. 


WOLSELEY. 





Entry of the Allies into Paris, 1814. 





“She and her little friend. . . strolled through the meadows; he fished." 
















CHAPTER XXIV. 


LOVERS MATED. 





E was benevolently marital, to the extent of 
paternal, in thinking his girl, of whom he 
deigned to think now as his countess, 

pardonably foolish, Woman for woman, she was of a 

pattern superior to the world’s ordinary, and might run 

the world’s elect a race. But she was pitifully woman- 
like in her increase of dissatisfaction with the more she 
got. Women are happier enslaved. Men, too, if their 
despot is an Ormont. Colonel of his regiment, he proved 
that: his men would follow him anywhere, do anything. 

Grand old days, before he was condemned by one knows 

not what extraordinary round of circumstances to cogitate on women as fluids, and 

how to cut channels for them, that they may course along in the direction good for 
them, imagining it their pretty wanton will to 











































go that way! Napoleon’s treatment 
of women is excellent example. Peterborough’s can be defended. 

His Aminta could not reason. She nursed a rancour on account of the blow 
she drew on herself at Steignton, and she declined consolation in her being pardoned. 
The reconcilement evidently was proposed in one of the detestable feminine storms 
enveloping men weak enough to let themselves be dragged through a scene for the 
sake of domestic tranquillity. 

A remarkable exhibition of Aminta the woman was, her entire change of front 
since she had taken her spousal chill. Formerly she was passive, merely stately, 
the chiselled grande dame, deferential in her bearing and speech, even when 
argumentative and having an opinion to plant. She had always the independent 
eye and step; she now had the tongue of the graceful and native great lady, fitted 
to rule her circle and hold her place beside the proudest of the Ormonts. She 
bore well the small shuffle with her jewel-box—held herself gallantly. There had 
been no female feignings either, affected misapprehensions, gapy ignorances, and 
snaky subterfuges, and the like, familiar to men who have the gentle twister in grip. 
Straight on the line of the thing to be seen she flew, and struck on it ; and that is 

Copyright 1894, in the United States of America, according to the Act of Congress, by George Meredith. 
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a woman’s martial action. He would right heartily have called her comrade, if he 
had been active himself. A warrior pulled off his horse, to sit in a chair and 
contemplate the tenuous and minute evolutions of the sex, is pettish with his part 
in such battle-fields, at the stage beyond amusement. 

Seen swimming, she charmed him. Abstract views of a woman summon opposite 
advocates: one can never say positively. ‘That is she! But the visible fair form of a 
woman is hereditary queen of us. We have none of your pleadings and counterplead- 
ings and judicial summaries to obstruct a ravenous loyalty. My lord beheld Aminta 
take her three quick steps on the plank, and spring and dive and ascend, shaking 
the ends of her bound black locks; and away she went with shut mouth and broad 
stroke of her arms into the sunny early morning river; brave to see, although he had 
to flick a bee of a question, why he enjoyed the privilege of seeing, and was not beside 
her. The only answer confessed to a distaste for an exercise once pleasurable. 

She and her little friend boated or strolled through the meadows during the 
day ; he fished. When he and Aminta rode out for the hour before dinner, she 
seemed pleased. She was amicable, conversable, all that was agreeable as a woman, 
and she was the chillest of wives. My lord’s observations and reflections came 
to one conclusion: she pricked and challenged him to lead up to her desired 
stormy scene. He met her and meant to vanquish her with the dominating patience 
Charlotte had found too much for her : women cannot stand against it. 

To be patient in contention with women, however, one must have a continuous 
and an exclusive occupation ; and the tax it lays on us conduces usually to impatience 
with men. My lord did not directly connect Aminta’s chillness and Morsfield’s 
impudence ; yet the sensation roused by his Aminta participated in the desire to 
punish Morsfield speedily. Without wishing for a duel, he was moved by the social 
sanction it had to consider whether green youths and women might not think a 
grey head had delayed it too long. ‘The practice of the duel begot the peculiar animal 
logic of the nobler savage, which tends to magnify an offence in the ratio of our 
vanity, and hunger for a blood that is not demanded by the appetite. Moreover, 
a waning practice, in disfavour with the new generation, will be commended to the 
conservative barbarian, as partaking of the wisdom of his fathers. Further, too, 
we may have grown slothful, fallen to moodiness, done excess of service to Omphale, 
our tyrant lady of the glow and the chill ; and then undoubtedly the duel braces. 

He left Aminta for London, submissive to the terms of intimacy dictated by her 
demeanour, his unacknowledged seniority rendering their harshness less hard to endure. 
She had not gratified him with a display of her person in the glitter of the Ormont 
jewels ; and since he was, under common conditions, a speechless man, his ineptitude 
for amorous remonstrances precipitated him upon deeds, that he might offer additional 
proofs of his esteem and the assurance of her established position as his countess. He 
proposed to engage Lady Charlotte in a conflict severer than the foregoing, until he 
brought her to pay the ceremonial visit to her sister-in-law. ‘The count of time for 
this final trial of his masterfulness he calculated at a week. It would be an occu- 
pation, miserable occupation though it was. He hailed the prospect of chastising 
Morsfield, for a proof that his tussles with women, prolonged study of their tricks, 
manceuvrings and outwittings of them, had not emasculated him. 

Aminta willingly promised to write from day to day. Her senses had his absence 
ensured to them by her anticipation of the task. She did not conceive it would be 
so ponderous a task. What to write to him when nothing occurred! Nothing did 
occur, unless the arrival of Mr. Weyburn was to be named an event. She alluded 
to it: “ Mr. Weyburn has come, expecting to find you here. The despatch-box is 
here. Is he to await you?” 
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That innocent little question was a day gained. 

One day of boating on the upper reaches of the pastoral river, and walks in woods 
and golden meadows, was felicity fallen on earth, the ripe fruit of dreams. A dread 
surrounded it, as a belt, not shadowing the horizon ; and she clasped it to her heart 
the more passionately, like a mother her rosy infant, which a dark world threatens 
and the universal fate. 

Love, as it will be at her June of life, was teaching her to know the good and bad 
of herself. Women, educated to embrace principles through their timidity and their 
pudency, discover, amazed, that these are not lasting qualities under love’s influence. 
The blushes and the fears take flight. The principles depend much on the beloved. 
Is he a man whose contact with the world has given him understanding of life’s laws, 
and can hold him firm to the right course in the strain and whirling of a torrent, they 
cling to him, deeply they worship. And if they tempt him, it is not advisedly done. 
Nature and love are busy in conjunction. The timidities and pudencies have flown ; 
they may hover, they are not present. You deplore it, you must not blame ; you have 
educated them so. Muscular principles are sown only out in the world ; and, on the 
whole, with all their errors, the worldly men are the truest as well as the bravest of 
men. Her faith in his guidance was equal to her dependence. The retrospect of a 
recent journey told her how he had been tried. 

She could gaze tenderly, betray her heart, and be certain of safety. Can wine 
match that for joy? She had no schemes, no hopes, but simply the desire to bestow, 
the capacity to believe. Any wish to be enfolded by him was shapeless and unlighted, 
unborn ; though now and again for some chance word or undefined thought she 
surprised the strange tenant of her breast at an incomprehensibly faster beat, and knew 
it for her own and not her own, the familiar the stranger-——an utter stranger, as one 
who had snared her in a wreath and was pulling her off her feet. 

She was not so guileless at the thought of little Selina Collett here, and of Selina 
as the letter-bearer of old ; and the marvel that Matey and Browny and Selina were 
together after all! Was it not a kind of summons to her to call him Matey just once, 
only once, in play? She burned and ached to do it. She might have taxed her 
ingenuity successfully to induce little Selina to the boldness of calling him Matey ; and 
she then repeating it, as the woman who revived with a meditative effort recollections 
of the girl. Ah, frightful hypocrite! Thoughts of the pleasure of his name aloud on 
her lips in his hearing dissolved through her veins, and were met by Matthew 
Weyburn’s open face, before which hypocrisy stood rent and stripped. She preferred 
the calmer, the truer pleasure of seeing him modestly take lessons in the nomenclature 
of weeds, herbs, grasses, by hedge and ditch. Selina could instruct him as well in 
entomology, but he knew better the Swiss, Tyrolese and Italian valley-homes of beetle 
and butterfly species. Their simple talk was a cool zephyr fanning Aminta. 

The suggestion to unite the two came to her, of course ; but their physical disparity 
denied her that chance to settle her own difficulty, and a whisper of one physically the 
match for him punished her. In stature, in healthfulness, they were equals, perhaps : 
not morally or intellectually. And she could claim headship of him on one little 
point confided to her by his mother, who was bearing him, and startled by the boom 
of guns under her pillow, when her husband fronted the enemy: Matthew Weyburn, 
the fencer, boxer, cricketer, hunter, all things manly, rather shrank from firearns—at 
least, one saw him put on a screw to manipulate them. In danger—among brigands 
or mutineers, for example—she could stand by him and prove herself his mate. 
Intellectually, morally, she had to bow humbly. Nor had she, nor could she do more 
than lean on and catch example from, his prompt spiritual valiancy. It shone out 
from him, and ‘a crisis fulfilled the promise. Who could be his mate for cheerful 
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courage, for skill, the ready mind, easy 
adroitness, and for self-command? To 
imitate was a woman’s utmost. 

Matthew Weyburn appeared the very 
Matey of the first of May cricketing day 
among Cuper’s boys the next morning, 
when seen pacing down the garden-walk. 
He wore his white trousers of that 
happiest of old days—the “ white ducks ” 
Aminta and Selina remembered. Selina 
beamed. “Yes, he did; he always wore 
them ; but now it’s a frock-coat instead 
of a jacket.” 

“ But now he will be a master instead 
of a schoolboy,” said Aminta. ‘“ Let us 
hope he will prosper.” 





“ He gives me the idea of a man who 
must succeed,” Selina said ; and she was 
patted, rallied, asked how she had the 
idea, and kissed; Aminta saying she 
fancied it might be thought, for he looked 
so confident. 

“Only not what the boys used to 
call ‘cocky,’” said Selina. ‘He won't be 
contemptuous of those he outstrips.” 


y Swhplryne “ His choice of the schoolmaster’s 
‘Weyburn appeared the very Matey of the first of May profession points to a modesty in him, 
cricketing day. : : 
does it not, little woman ?” 

“He made me tell him, while you were writing your letters yesterday, all about my 
brother and his prospects.” 

“Yes, that is like him. And I must hear of your brother, ‘little Collett.’ Don’t 
forget, Sely, little Collett was our postman,” 

The Countess of Ormont’s humorous reference to the circumstance passed with 
Selina for a sign of a poetic love of the past, and a present social elevation that 
allowed her to revieW it impassively. She admired the great lady and good friend who 
could really be interested in the fortunes of a mere schoolmaster and a merchant’s 
clerk. ‘To her astonishment, by some agency beyond her fathoming, she found 
herself, and hardly for her own pleasure, pushing the young schoolmaster animatedly 
to have an account of his aims in the establishment of the foreign school. 

Weyburn smiled. He sent a short look at Aminta; and she, conscious of her 
detected diplomacy, had an inward shiver, mixed of the fascination and repugnance 
felt by a woman who knows that under one man’s eyes her character is naked and 
anatomised, Her character ?—her soul. He held it in hand and probed it mercifully. 
She had felt the sweet sting again and again, and had shrunk from him, and had 
crawled to him. ‘The love of him made it all fascination. How did he learn to 
read at any moment right to the soul of a woman? Did experience teach him, or 
sentimental sympathy ? He was too young, he was too manly. It must be because 
of his being in heart and mind the brother to the sister with women. 

Thames played round them on his pastoral pipes. Bee-note and woodside black- 
bird and meadow cow, and the leap of the fish of the silver rolling rings, composed 
the music. 
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She gave her mind to his voice, following whither it went ; half was in air, higher 
than the swallow’s, exalting him. 

How is it he is the brother of women? ‘They are sisters for him because he is 
neither sentimentalist nor devourer. He will not flatter to feed on them. ‘The one 
he chooses, she will know love. There are women who go through life not knowing 
love. They are inanimate automatic machines, who lay them down at last, inquiring 
wherefore they were caused to move. She is not of that sad flock. She will be 
mated ; she will have the right to call him Matey. A certain Browny called him 
Matey. She lived and died. A certain woman apes Browny’s features and inherits 
her passion, but has forfeited her rights. Were she, under happiest conditions, to 
put her hand in his, shame would burn her. For he is just—he is Justice; and a 
woman bringing him less than his due, she must be a creature of the slime ! 

This was the shadowy sentiment that made the wall of division between them. ‘There 
was no other. Lord Ormont had struck to fragments that barrier of the conventional 
oath and ceremonial union. He was unjust—he was Injustice. The weak may be 
wedded, they cannot be married, to Injustice. And if we have the world for the 
buttress of injustice, then is Nature the flaring rebel; there is no fixed order possible. 
Laws are necessary instruments of the majority ; but when they grind the sane human 
being to dust for their maintenance, their enthronement is the rule of the savage’s old 
deity, sniffing blood-sacrifice. ‘There cannot be a based society upon such conditions. 
An immolation of the naturally-constituted individual arrests the general expansion 
to which we step, decivilises more, and is more impious to the God in man, than 
temporary revelries of a licence that Nature soon checks. 

Arrows of thoughts resembling these shot over the half of Aminta’s mind not 
listening. Her lover’s head was active on the same theme while he spoke. ‘They 
converged to it from looks crossing or catching profiles, or from tones, from a motion 
of hand, from a chance word. Insomuch that the third person present was kept 
unobservant only by her studious and humble speculations on the young school- 
master’s grand project to bring the nationalities together, and teach Old England to 
the Continent—the Continent to Old England: our healthy games, our scorn of the 
lie, manliness ; their intellectual valour, diligence, considerate manners. 

“Just to name a few of the things for interchange,” said Weyburn. “ As to 
method, we shall be their disciples. But I look forward to our fellows getting the 
lead. No hurry. Why will they ? you ask zx fetfo.* Well, they’re emulous, and they 
take a thrashing kindly. ‘That’s the way to learn a lesson. I’ve seen our fellows 
beaten and beaten---never the courage beaten out of them. In the end, they won 
and kept the field. ‘They have a lot to learn—principally not to be afraid of ideas. 
They lose heaps of time before they can feel at home with ideas. ‘They call them- 
selves practical for having an addiction to the palpable. It is a pretty wreath they 
clap on their deficiencies. Practical dogs are for bones, horses for corn. I want the 
practical Englishman to settle his muzzle in a nosebag of ideas. When he has once 
got hold of them, he makes good stuff of them. On the Continent ideas have wings 
and pay visits. Here, they’re stay-at-home. ‘Then I want our fellows to have the 
habit of speaking from the chest. They shall return to England with the whoop of the 
mountains in them and ready to jump out. They shall have an Achillean roar ; and 
they shall sing by second nature. Don’t fear: they'll give double for anything they 

take. I’ve known Italians, to whom an Englishman’s honesty of mind and dealing was 
one of the dreams of a better humanity they had put ina box. Frenchmen, too, who, 
when they came to know us, were astonished at their epithet of Jerfide, and loved us.” 

“Emile,” said Aminta. “ You remember Emile, Selina: the dear little French boy 
at Mr. Cuper’s ?” 
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* Oh, I do,” Selina responded. 

“ He will work with Mr. Weyburn in Switzerland.” 

“ Oh, that will be nice!” the girl exclaimed. 

Aminta squeezed Selina’s hand. A shower of tears clouded her eyes. She chose 
to fancy it was because of her envy of the modest, busy, peaceful girl, who envied 
none. “Epws dvixate payav, conquers also sincerity in the sincerest. She was vexed 
with her full breast, and had as little command of her thoughts as of her feelings. 

“Mr. Weyburn has ideas for the education of girls, too,” she said. 

“There’s the task,” said he. “It’s to separate them as little as possible. All 
the —fassez-moi le mot—devilry between the sexes begins at their separation. They’re 
foreigners when they meet ; and their alliances are not always binding. The chief 
object in life, if happiness be the aim, and the growing better than we are, is to 
teach men and women how to be one; for, if they’re not, then each is a morsel 
for the other to prey on. Lady Charlotte Eglett’s view is, that the greater number 
of them on both sides hate one another.” 

“Hate!” exclaimed Selina; and Aminta said: “Is Lady Charlotte Eglett an 
authority ?” 

“ She has observed, and she thinks. She has in the abstract the justest of minds: 
and that is the curious point about her. But one may say they are trained at present 
to be hostile. Some of them fall in love and strike a truce, and still they are foreigners. 
They have not the same standard of honour. They might have it from an education 
in common.” 

“ But there must be also a lady to govern the girls ?” Selina interposed. 

“Ah, yes; she is not yet found !” 

“Would it increase their mutual respect ?—or show of respect, if you like ?” said 
Aminta, with his last remark at work as the shattering bell of a city’s insurrection in 
her breast. 

“In time, under management; catching and grouping them young. A boy who 
sees a girl do what he can’t, and would like to do, won’t take refuge in his muscular 
superiority—which, by the way, would be lessened.” 

“You suppose their capacities are equal ?” 

“Things are not equal. I suppose their excellencies to make a pretty nearly 
equal sum in the end. But we’re not weighing them each. The question concerns 
the advantage of both.” 

“That seems just ! ” 

Aminta threw no voice into the word “just.” It was’ the word of the heavens 
assuaging earth’s thirst, and she was earth to him. Her soul yearned to the man 
whose mind conceived it. 

She said to Selina, ‘‘ We must plan an expedition next year or the year after, and 
see how the school progresses.” 

All three smiled; and Selina touched and held Aminta’s hand shyly. Visions 
of the unseen Switzerland awed her. 

Weyburn named the Spring holiday time, the season of the flowering Alpine robes. 
He promised welcome, pressed for a promise of the visit. Warmly it was given. 
“We will; we will indeed!” 

*T shall look forward,” he said. 

There was nothing else for him or for her, except to doat on the passing minute 
that slipped when seized. The looking forward turned them to the looking back at 
the point they had flown from, and yielded a momentary pleasure, enough to stamp 
some section of a picture on their memories, which was not the burning xow Love 
lives for, in the clasp, if but of hands. Desire of it destroyed it. They swung to 
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the future, swung to the present it made the past, sensible to the quick of the now 
they could not hold. ‘They were lovers. Divided lovers in presence, they thought 
and they felt in pieces. Feelings and thoughts were forbidden to speech. She dared 
look the very little of her heart’s fulness, without the disloyalty it would have been 
in him to let a small peep of his heart be seen. While her hand was not clasped 
she could look tenderly, and her fettered state, her sense of unworthiness muffled in 
the deeps, would keep her from the loosening to passion. 

He who read through her lustrous, transiently dwelling eyes had not that security. 
His part, besides the watch over the spring of his hot blood, was to combat a host, 
insidious among which was unreason calling her Browny, urging him to take his own, 
to snatch her from a possessor who forfeited by undervaluing her. This was the 
truth in a better-ordered world: she belonged to the man who could help her to 
grow and to do her work. But in the world we have around us, it was the distorted 
truth ; and keeping passion down, he was able to wish her such happiness as pertained 
to safety from shipwreck, and for himself, that he might continue to walk in the 
ranks of the sober citizens. 

Oh, true and right, but she was gloriously beautiful! Day by day she surpassed 
the wondrous Browny of old days. All women were eclipsed by her. She was that 
fire in the night which lights the night and draws the night to look at it. And 
more: this queen of women was beginning to have a mind at work. One saw already 
the sprouting of a mind repressed. She had a distinct ability; the good ambition 
to use her qualities. She needed life and air—that is, comprehension of her, 
encouragement, the companion mate. With what strength would she not endow 
him! ‘The pride in the sharp imagination of possessing her whispered a boast of 
the strength her mate would have from her. His need and her need rushed together 
somewhere down the skies. They could not, he argued, be separated eternally. 

He had to leave her. Selina, shocked at a boldness she could: not understand 
in herself, begged him to stay and tell her of Switzerland and Alpine flowers and 
herbs, and the valleys for the gold beetle and the Apollo butterfly. Aminta hinted 
that Lord Ormont might expect to find him there, if he came the next morning; 
but she would not try to persuade, and left the decision with him, loving him for 
the pain he inflicted by going. 

Why, indeed, should he stay? Both could ask; they were one in asking. 
Anguish balanced pleasure in them both. The day of the pleasure was heaven to 
remember, heaven to hope for; not so heavenly to pray for. The praying for it, 
each knew, implored their joint will to decree the perilous blessing. A shadowy 
sentiment of duty and rectitude, born of what they had suffered, hung between them 
and the prayer for a renewal, that would renew the tempting they were conscious 
of when the sweet, the strained, throbbing day was over. ‘They could hope for 
chance to renew it, and then they would be irresponsible. Then they would think 
and wish discreetly, so as to have it a happiness untainted. In refusing now to 
take another day or pray for it, they deserved that chance should grant it. 

Aminta had said through Selina the utmost her self-defences could allow. But 
the idea of a final parting cut too cruelly into her life, and she murmured, “I shall 
see you before you go for good ?” 

“T will come, here or in London.” 

“T can trust ?” 

“Quite certain.” 

A meeting of a few hasty minutes involved none of the dangers of a sunny, long 
summer day; and if it did, the heart had its claims, the heart had its powers of 
resistance. Otherwise we should be base verily. 
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He turned on a bow to leave her before there was a motion for the offer of her 
hand. 

After many musings and frettings, she reached the wisdom of that. Wisdom 
was her only nourishment now. A cold, lean dietary it is; but he dispensed it, 
and it fed her, or kept her alive. It became a proud feeling that she had been 
his fellow in the achievement of a piece of wisdom; though the other feeling, that 
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The stream's white face browning into willow-droopers.” 


his hand’s kind formal touching, without pressure of hers, would have warmed her 
to go through the next interview with her lord, mocked at pure satisfaction. Did 
he distrust himself? Or was it to spare her? But if so, her heart was quite bare 
to him! But she knew it was. 

Aminta drove her questioning heart as a vessel across blank circles of sea, 
where there was nothing save the solitary heart for answer. It answered intelligibly 
and comfortingly at last, telling her of proof given that she could repose under his 
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guidance with absolute faith, Was ever loved woman more blest than she in such 
belief? She had it firmly ; and a blessedness, too, in this surety wavering beneath 
shadows of the uncertainty. Her eyes knew it, her ears were empty of the words. 
Her heart knew it, and it was unconfirmed by reason. As for his venturing to 
love her, he feared none. And no sooner did that reflection surge than she stood up 
beside him in revolt against her lion and lord. Her instinct judged it impossible 
she could ever have yielded her heart to a man lacking courage. Hence—what? 
when cowardice appeared as the sole impediment to happiness now ! 

He had gone, and the day lived again for both of them-—a day of sheer gold 
in the translation from troubled earth to the mind. One another’s beauty through 
the visage into the character was newly perceived and worshipped ; and the beauties 
of pastoral Thames, the temple of peace, hardly noticed in the passing of the day 
—taken as air to the breather ; until some chip of the scene, round which an emotion 
had. curled, was vivid foreground and gateway to shrouded romance: it might be the 
stream’s white face browning into willow-droopers, or a wagtail on a water-lily leaf, or 
the fore-horse of an up-river barge at strain of legs, a red-finned perch hung a foot 
above the pebbles in sun-veined depths, a kingfisher on the scud under alders, the 
forest of the bankside weeds. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
PREPARATIONS FOR A RESOLVE. 


Tuat day receded like a spent billow, and lapsed among the others advancing, but 
it left a print deeper than events would have stamped. Aminta’s pen declined to 
run to her lord; and the dipping it in ink was no acceleration of the process. A 
sentence bearing likeness to an artless infant’s trot of the half-dozen steps to mother’s 
lap, stumbled upon the full stop midway. Desperate determination pushed it along, 
and there was in consequence a dead stop at the head of the next sentence. A 
woman whose nature is insurgent against the majesty of the man to whom she must, 
among the singular injunctions binding her, regularly write, sees no way between 
hypocrisy and rebellion. For rebellion, she, with the pen in her hand, is avowedly 
not yet ripe ; hypocrisy is abominable. 

If she abstained from writing, he might travel down to-learn the cause; a 
similar danger, or worse, haunted the writing frigidly. She had to be the hypocrite 
or else—leap. 





But an honest woman who is a feeling woman, when she consents to play 
hypocrite, cannot do it by halves. From writing a short cold letter, Aminta wrote 
a short warm one, or very friendly. Length she could avoid, because she was unable 
to fill a page. It seemed that she could not compose a friendly few lines without 
letting her sex be felt in them. What she had put away from her, so as not to feel 
it herself, the simulation of ever so small a bit of feeling brought prominently back ; 
and where she had made a cast for flowing independent simplicity, she was feminine, 
ultra-feminine to her reading of it. 

Better take the leap than be guilty of double-dealing even on paper! ‘The nature 
of the leap she did not examine. 

Her keen apprehension of the price payable for his benevolent intentions caught 
scent of them in the air. Those Ormont jewels shone as emblems of a detested 
subjection, the penalty for being the beautiful woman raging men proclaimed. Was 
there no scheme of some other sort, and far less agreeable, to make amends for 
Steignton? She was shrewd at divination; she guessed her lord’s design. Rather 
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than meet Lady Charlotte, she proposed to herself the “ leap” immediately ; knowing 
it must be a leap in the dark, hoping it might be into a swimmer’s water. She 
had her own pin-money income, and she loathed the chain of her title. So the leap 
would at least be honourable, as it assuredly would be unregretted, whatever ensued. 

While Aminta’s heart held on to this debate, and in her bed, in her boat, across 
the golden valley meadows beside her peaceful little friend, she gathered a gradual 
resolution without sight of agencies or consequences, Lord Ormont was kept from 
her by the struggle to master his Charlotte a second time—compared with which the 
first was insignificant. And this time it was curious: he could not subdue her 
physique, as he did before ; she was ready for him each day, and she was animated, 
much more voluble, she was ready to jest. The reason being, that she fought now 
on plausibly good grounds: on behalf of her independent action. 

Previously, her intelligence of the ultimate defeat hanging over the mere stubborn 
defence of a weak position had harassed her to death’s door. She had no right to 
retain the family jewels ; she had the most perfect of established rights to refuse doing 
an ignominious thing. She refused to visit the so-called Countess of Ormont, or 
leave her card, or take one step to warrant the woman in speaking of her as her 
sister-in-law. And no,—it did not signify that her brother Rowsley was prohibited by 
her from marrying whom he pleased. It meant that, to judge of his acts as those of 
a reasoning man, he would have introduced his wife to his relatives—the relatives he 
had not quarrelled with-—immediately upon his marriage, unless he was ashamed of 
the woman ; and a wife he was ashamed of was no sister-in-law for her, nor aunt for 
her daughters. Nor should she come playing the Black Venus among her daughters’ 
husbands, Lady Charlotte had it in her bosom to say additionally. 

Lord Ormont was disconcerted by her manifest pleasure in receiving him every 
day. Evidently she consented to the recurrence of a vexatious dissension for the 
enjoyment of having him with herhourly. Her dialectic, too, was cunning. Impetuous 
with meaning, she forced her way to get her meaning out, in a manner effective to 
strike her blow. Anything fora diversion or a triumph of the moment! He made 
no way. She was the better fencer at the tongue. 

Yet there was not any abatement of her deference to her brother ; and this little 
misunderstanding put aside, he was the Rowsley esteemed by her as the chief of men. 
She foiled him, it might seem, to exalt him the more. After he had left the house, 
visibly annoyed and somewhat stupefied, she talked of him to her husband, of the 
soul of chivalry Rowsley was, the loss to his country. Mr. Eglett was a witness to 
one of the altercations, when she, having as usual the -dialectical advantage, praised 
her brother, to his face, for his magnanimous nature ; regretting only that it could 
be said he was weak on the woman side of him—which was, she affirmed, a side 
proper to every man worth the name; but in his case his country might complain. 
Of what ?—-Well, of a woman.—What had she done, for the country to complain of 
her ?—Why, then, arts or graces, she had bewitched and weaned him from his 
public duty, his military service, his patriotic ambition. 

Lord Ormont’s interrogations, heightening the effect of Charlotte’s charge, appeared 
to Mr. Eglett as a giving of himself over into her hands; but the earl, after a 
minute of silence, proved he was a tricky combatant. It was he who had drawn on 
Charlotte, that he might have his opportunity to eulogise—“ this lady, whom you 
continue to call the woman, after I have told you she is my wife.” According to 
him, her appeals, her entreaties that he should not abandon his profession or let 
his ambition rust, had been at one period constant. 

He spoke fervently—for him eloquently ; and he gained his point; he silenced 
Lady Charlotte’s tongue, and impressed Mr. Eglett. 
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When the latter and his wife were alone, he let her see that the Countess of 
Ormont was becoming a personage in his consideration. 

Lady Charlotte exclaimed: ‘Hear these men where it’s a good-looking woman 
between the winds! Do you take anything Rowsley says for earnest? You ought 
to know he stops at no trifle to get his advantage over you in a dispute. That’s 
the soldier in him. It’s victory at any cost !—and I like him for it. Do you tell 
me you think it possible my brother Rowsley would keep smothered years under a 
bushel the-woman he can sit here magnifying—because he wants to lime you and 





‘*Hear these men where it's a good-looking woman between the winds !" 


me: you to take his part, and me to go and call the noble creature decked out in 
his fine fiction my sister-in-law. Nothing ‘ll tempt me to believe my brother could 
behave in such a way to the woman he respected !” 

So Mr. Eglett opined. But he had been impressed. 

He relieved his mind on the subject in a communication to Lord Adderwood ; 
who habitually shook out the contents of his to Mrs. Lawrence Finchley ; and she, 
deeming it good for Aminta to have information of the war waging for her behoof, 
obtained her country address, with the resolve to drive down, a bearer of good news 
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to the dear woman she liked to think of, look at, and occasionally caress ; besides 
rather tenderly pitying her, now that a change of fortune rendered her former trials 
conspicuous. 

An incident, considered grave even in the days of the duel and the kicks against 
a swelling public reprehension of the practice, occurred to postpone her drive for 
four-and-twenty hours. London was shaken by rumours of a tragic mishap to a 
socially well-known gentleman at the Chiallo fencing-rooms. ‘The rumours passing 
from mouth to mouth acquired, in the nature of them, sinister colours as they circu- 
lated. Lord Ormont sent Aminta word of what he called “a bad sort of accident 
at Chiallo’s,” without mentioning names or alluding to suspicions. 

He treated it lightly. He could not have written of it with such unconcern if 
it involved the secretary! Yet Aminta did seriously ask herself whether he could ; 
and she flew rapidly over the field of his character, seizing points adverse, points 
favourably advocative, balancing dubiously—most unjustly: she felt she was unjust. 
But in her condition the heart of a woman is instantly planted in jungle when 
the spirits of the two men closest to her are made to stand opposed by a sudden 
excitement of her fears for the beloved one. She cannot see widely, and is one of 
the wild while the fit lasts; and, after it, that savage narrow vision she had of the 
unbeloved retains its vivid print in permanence. Was she unjust? Aminta cited 
corroboration of her being accurate: such was Lord Ormont! and although his 
qualities of gallantry, courtesy, integrity, honourable gentleman, presented a fair low- 
level account on the other side, she had so stamped his massive selfishness and icy 
inaccessibility to emotion on her conception of him that the repulsive figure formed 
by it continued towering when her mood was kinder. 

Love played on love in the woman’s breast. Her love had taken a fever from 
her lord’s communication of the accident at Chiallo’s, and she pushed her alarm 
to imagine the deadliest, and plead for the right of confession to herself of her un- 
repented regrets. She and Matey Weyburn had parted without any pressure of hands, 
without a touch. ‘They were, then, unplighted if now the grave divided them! No 
touch: mere glances! And she sighed not, as she pleaded, for the touch, but for 
the plighting it would have been. If now she had lost him, she could never tell 
herself that since the dear old buried and night-walking school-days she had said 
once Mazey to him, named him once to his face Matey Weyburn. A sigh like the 
roll of a great wave breaking against a wall of rock came from her for the possibly 
lost chance of naming him to his face Matey,—oh, and seeing his look as she 
said it! 

The boldness might be fancied: it could not be done. Agreeing with the remote 
inner voice of her reason so far, she toned her exclamatory foolishness to question, 
in Reason’s plain, deep, dasso-profundo accompaniment tone, how much the most 
blessed of mortal women could do to be of acceptable service to a young school- 
master. 

There was no reply to the question. But it became a nestling centre for the 
skiey flock of dreams, and for really temperate soundings of her capacities, tending 
to the depreciatory. She could do little. She entertained the wish to work, not only 
“for the sake of Somebody,” as her favourite poet sang, but for the sake of working 
and serving—proving that she was helpfuller than a Countess of Ormont, ranged with 
all the other countesses in china and Dresden on a drawing-room mantelpiece for 
show. She could organise, manage a household, manage people too, she thought : 
manage a husband? ‘The word offends. Perhaps invigorate him, here and there 
perhaps inspire him, if he would let her breathe. Husbands exist who refuse the 
right of breathing to their puppet wives. Above all, as it struck her, she could 
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assist, and be more than an echo of one nobler, in breathing manliness, high spirit, 
into boys. With that idea she grazed the shallows of reality, and her dreams whirred 
from the nest and left it hungrily empty. 

Selina Collett was writing under the verandah letters to her people in Suffolk, 
performing the task with marvellous ease. Aminta noted it as a mark of superior 
ability, and she had the envy of the complex nature observing the simple. It accused 
her of some guiltiness, uncommitted and indefensible. She had pushed her anxiety 
about “the accident at Chiallo’s” to an extreme that made her the creature of her 
sensibilities. In the midst of this quiet country life and landscape, these motionless 
garden flowers headed by the smooth white river, and her gentle little friend so 
homely here, the contemplation of herself was like a shriek in music. Worse than 
discordant, she pronounced herself inferior, unfit mentally as well as bodily for the 
dreams of companionship with any noble soul who might have the dream of turning 
her into something better. There are couples in the world, not coupled by priestly 
circumstance, who are close to the true union, by reason of generosity on the one 
part, grateful devotion, as for the gift of life, on the other. For instance, Mrs. 
Lawrence Finchley and Lord Adderwood, which was an instance without resemblance ; 
but Aminta’s heart beat thick for what it wanted, and they were the instance of 
two that did not have to snap false bonds of a marriage-tie in order to walk together 
composedly outside it—in honour? Oh yes, yes! She insisted on believing it was 
in honour. 

She saw the couple issue from the boathouse. She had stepped into the garden 
full of a presentiment ; so she fancied the moment they were seen. She had, in fact, 
heard a noise in the boathouse while thinking of them, and the effect on her was 
to spring an idea of mysterious interventions at the sight. 

Mrs. Lawrence rushed to her, and was embraced. 

“You're not astonished to see me? Adder drove me down, and stopped his 
coach at the inn, and rowed me the half-mile up. We will lunch, if you propose ; 
but presently. My dear, I have to tell you things. You have heard?” 

“The accident ? ” 

Aminta tried to read in Mrs. Lawrence’s eyes whether it closely concerned her. 

Those pretty eyes, their cut of lids hinting at delicate affinities with the rice-paper 
lady of the court of China, were trying to peer seriously. 

“Poor man! One must be sorry for him: he ‘i 

“Who?” 

“You've not heard, then?” Mrs. Lawrence dropped her voice. ‘ Morsfield.” 

Aminta shivered. ‘“ All I have heard—half a line from my lord this morning: 
no name. It was at the fencing-rooms, he said.” 

“Yes, he wouldn’t write more,” said Mrs. Lawrence, nodding. ‘ You know, he 
would have had to do it himself if it had not been done for him. Adder saw him 
some days back in a brown consultation near his club with Captain May. Oh, but 
of course it was accident! Did he call it so in his letter to you?” 

“One word of Mr. Morsfield: he is wounded ?” 

“Past cure: he has the thing he cried for, spoilt boy as he was from his 
birth. I tell you truth, m’ Aminta, I grieve to lose him. What with his airs of the 
foreign-tinted, punctilious, courtly gentleman covering a survival of the ancient British 
forest boar or bear, he was a picture in our modern set, and piquant. And he was 
devoted to our sex, we must admit, after the style of the bears. ‘They are for honey, 
and they have a hug. If he hadn’t been so much of a madman, I should have 
liked him for his courage. He had plenty of that, nothing to steer it. A second 
cousin comes in for his estates.” 
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“He is dead?” Aminta cried. 

“Yes, dear, he is gone. What the women think of it I can’t say. The general 
feeling among the men is that some one of them would have had to send him sooner 
or later. The curious point, Adder says, is his letting it be done by steel. He 
was a dead shot, dangerous with the small sword, as your Mr. Weyburn said, only 
soon off his head. But I used to be anxious about the earl’s meeting him with 
pistols. He did his best to provoke it. Here, Adder,”—she spoke over her shoulder, 
—‘tell Lady Ormont all you know of the Morsfield-May affair.” 

Lord Adderwood bowed compliance. His coolness was the masculine of Mrs. 
Lawrence’s hardly feminine in treating of a terrible matter, so that the dull red facts 
had to be disengaged from his manner of speech before they sank into Aminta’s 
acceptance of them as credible. 

“They fought with foils, buttons off, preliminary ceremonies perfect ; salute in 
due order ; guard, and at it. Odd thing was, nobody at Chiallo’s had a notion of the 
business till Morsfield was pinked. He wouldn’t be denied; went to work like a 
fellow meaning to be skewered, if he couldn’t do the trick: and he tried it. May 
had been practising some weeks. He’s well on the Continent by this time. It'll 
blow over. Button off sheer accident. I wasn’t lucky enough to see the encounter: 
came in just when Chiallo was lashing his poll over Morsfield flat on the ground. 
He had it up to the hilt. We put a buttoned foil by the side of Morsfield, and all 
swore to secrecy. As it is, itll go badly against poor Chiallo. ‘Taste for fencing 
won't be much improved by the affair. They quarrelled in the dressing-room, and 
fetched the foils and knocked off the buttons there. A big rascal toady squire of 
Morsfield’s did it for him. Morsfield was just up from Yorkshire. He said he was 
expecting a summons elsewhere, bound to await it, declined provocation for the 
present. May filliped him on the cheek.” 

“ Adder conveyed the information of her husband’s flight to the consolable Amy,” 
said Mrs. Lawrence. 

“ He had to catch the coach for Dover,” Adderwood explained. ‘ His wife was at 
a dinner-party. I saw her at midnight.” 

“Fair Amy was not so very greatly surprised ?” 

** Quite the soldier’s wife !” 

“She said she was used to these little catastrophes. But, Adder, what did she say 
of her husband ?” 

** Said she was never anxious about him, for nothing would kill him.” 

Mrs. Lawrence shook a doleful head at Aminta. 

“You see, my dear Aminta, here’s another, and probably her last, chance of 
sharing the marquisate gone. Who can fail to pity her, except old Time! And I’m 
sure she likes her husband well enough. She ought: no woman ever had such a 
servant. But the captain has not been known to fight without her sanction, and 
the inference is—— Alas! woe! Fair Amy is doomed to be the fighting captain’s 
bride to the end of the chapter. Adder says she looked handsome. A dinner-party 
suits her cosmetic complexion better than a ball. The account of the inquest is in 
the day's papers, and we were tolerably rejoiced we could drive out of London without 
having to reply to coroner's questions.” 

“ He died—soon ?” Aminta’s voice was shaken. 

Mrs. Lawrence touched at her breast, it might be for heart or lungs. Judging by 
Aminta’s voice and face, one could suppose she was harking back, in woman’s way, to 
her original sentiment for the man, now that he lay prostrate. 

Aminta read the unreproachful irony in the smile addressed to her. She was too 
convulsed by her many emotions and shouting thoughts to think of defending herself. 
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Selina, in the drawing-room, diligently fingered and classed brown-black pressed 
weeds of her neophyte’s botany-folios. The sight of her and her occupation struck 
Aminta as that of a person in another world beyond this world of blood, strangely 
substantial to view ; and one heard her speak ! 

Guilty ?—no, But she had wished to pique her lord. After the term of a length of 
months, could it be that the unhappy man and she were punished for the half-minute’s 
acting of some interest in him? And Lord Ormont had been seen consulting Captain 
May ; or was it giving him directions ? 

Her head burned. All the barren interrogations were up, running and knocking 
for hollow responses ; and, saving a paleness of face, she cloaked any small show of 
the riot. She was an amiable hostess. She had ceased to comprehend Mrs. Lawrence, 
even to the degree of thinking her unfeminine. She should have known that the 
“ angelical chimpanzee,” as a friend, once told of his being a favourite with the lady, 
had called her, could not simulate a feeling, and had not the slightest power of 
pretence to compassion for an ill-fated person who failed to quicken her enthusiasm. 
In that, too, she was a downright boy. Morsfield was a kind of Bedlamite to her; 
amusing in his antics, and requiring to be manceuvred and eluded while he lived: once 
dead, just a tombstone, of interest only to his family. 

She beckoned Aminta to follow her; and, with a smirk of indulgent fun, 
commended Lord Adderwood to a study of Selina Collett’s botany-folios, which the 
urbanest of indifferent gentlemen had slid his eyes over his nose to inspect before 
the lunch. 

“You ought to know what is going on in town, my dear Aminta. You have won 
the earl to a sense of his duty, and he’s at work on the harder task of winning Lady 
Charlotte Eglett to a sense of hers. It’s tremendous. Has been forward some days, 
and no sign of yielding on either side. Mr. Eglett, good man, is between them, 
catching it right and left; and he deserves his luck for marrying her. Vows she 
makes him the best of wives. If he’s content, I’ve nothing to complain of. You must 
be ready to receive her; my lord is sure to carry the day. You gulp. You won’t be 
seeing much of her. I’m glad to say he is condescending to terms of peace with the 
Horse Guards. We hear so. You may be throning it officially somewhere next year. 
And all’s well that ends well! Say that to me!” 

“Tt is, when the end comes,” Aminta replied. 

Mrs. Lawrence’s cool lips were pressed to her cheek. 

The couple and their waterman rowed away to the party they had left with the 
four-in-hand at their inn. 

A wind was rising. The trees gave their swish of leaves, the river darkened the 
patch of wrinkles, the bordering flags amid the reed-blades dipped and streamed. 

Surcharged with unassimilated news of events, that made a thunder in her head, 
Aminta walked down the garden path, meeting Selina and bearing her on. She had 
a witch’s will to rouse gales. Hers was not the woman’s nature to be driven cowering 
by stories of men’s bloody deeds. She took the field, revolted, dissevering herself 
from the class which tolerated them—actuated by a reflective morality, she believed ; 
and loathed herself for having aspired, schemed, to be a member of the class. But 
it was not the class, it was against her lord as representative of the class, that she was 
now the rebel, neither naming him nor imaging him. Her enveloping mind was black 
on him. Such as one of those hard slaughtering men could call her his own? She 
breathed short and breathed deep. Her bitter reason had but the common pity for 
a madman despatched to his rest. Yet she knew hatred of her lord in his being 
suspected as instigator or accomplice of the hand that dealt the blow. He became to 
her thought a python, whose coils were about her person, insufferable to the gaze 
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backward. Had he his eccentric novel benevolent purpose, it caused her a shudder, 
as at threats of python’s acrid slaver seen down the gaping jaws. 

Moments like these are the mothers in travail of a resolve joylessly conceived, 
undesired to clasp, Necessity’s offspring. ‘Thunderclouds have as little love of the 
lightnings they fling. 

Aminta was aware only of her torment. The trees were bending, the water 
hissing, the grasses all this way and that, like hands of a delirious people in surges 
of wreck. She scorned the meaningless shake of the garments of earth, and exclaimed : 
‘If we were by the sea to-night !” 

“T shall be to-morrow night,” said Selina. “I shall think of you. Oh! would 
you come with me?” 

“Would you have me ?” 

“My mother will indeed be honoured by your consenting to come.” 

“Write to her before the post is out.” 

“We shall travel down together ?” 

Aminta nodded and smiled, and Selina kissed her hand in joy, saying that down 
home she would not be so shy of calling her Aminta. She was bidden to haste. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
VISITS OF FAREWELL. 


THE noise in London over Adolphus Morsfield’s tragical end disturbed Lord Ormont 
much less than the cessation of letters from his Aminta; and that likewise, considering 
this present business on her behalf, he patiently shrugged at and pardoned, foreseeing 
her penitent air. He could do it lightly after going some way to pardon his offending 
country. For Aminta had not offended; his robust observation of her was moved 
to the kindly humorous by a reflective view here and there of the downright woman 
her clever little shuffles exposed her to be, not worse. It was her sex that made 
her one of the gliders in grasses, some of whom are venomous ; but she belonged to 
the order only as an innocuous blindworm. He could pronounce her small by-play 
with Morsfield innocent, her efforts to climb the stairs into Society quite innocent ; 
judging her, of course, by her title of woman. A woman’s innocence has a rainbow 
skin. Set this one beside other women, she comes out well, fairly well, well enough. 
Now that the engagement with Charlotte assumed, proportions of a series of 
battles, properly to be entitled a campaign, he had, in his loneliness, fallen into the 
habit of reflecting at the close of his day’s work; and the rubbing of that unused 
opaque mirror hanging inside a man of action had helped him piecemeal to perceive 
bits of his conduct, entirely approved by him, which were intimately connected, 
nevertheless, with a train of circumstances that he disliked and could not charge 
justly upon any other shoulders than his own. What was to be thought of it? He 
would not be undergoing this botheration of the prolonged attempt to bring a stubborn 
woman to a sense of her duty, if he had declared his marriage, in the ordinary style, 
and given his young countess her legitimate place before the world. What impeded it ? 
The shameful ingratitude of his countrymen to the soldier who did it eminent service 
at a crisis of the destinies of our Indian Empire! He could not condone the injury 
done to him by entering among them again. Too like the kicked cur, that! He 
retired—-call it “ sulked in his tent,” if you like. His wife had to share his fortunes. 
He being slighted, she necessarily was shadowed. For a while she bore it contentedly 
enough; then began her mousy scratches to get into the room off the wainscot ; 
without blame from him, she behaved according to her female nature. 
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Yes, but the battles with Charlotte forced on his recognition once more, and 
violently, the singular consequences of his retirement and Coriolanus quarrel with 
his countrymen. He had doomed himself ever since to a contest with women. 
First it was his Queen of Amazons, who, if vanquished, was not so easily vanquished ; 
and, in fact, doubtfully,—for now, to propitiate her, he had challenged, and must 
overcome or be disgraced, the toughest Amazonian warrior man could stand against 
at cast of dart or lock of arms. No day scored an advantage; and she did not 
apparently suffer fatigue. He did: that is to say, he was worried and hurried to 
have the wrangle settled and Charlotte at Aminta’s feet. He gained not an inch 
of ground. His principle in a contention of the sort was to leave the woman to 
the practice of her obvious artifices, and himself simply hammer, incessantly hammer. 
But Charlotte hammered as well. ‘The modest position of the defensive negative 
was not to her taste. The moment he presented himself she flew out upon some 
yesterday’s part of the argument and carried the war across the borders, in attacks 
on his character and qualities—his weakness regarding women, his incapacity to 
forgive, and the rest. She hammered on that head. As for any prospect of a 
termination of the strife, he could see none in her joyful welcome to him and 
regretful parting and pleased appointment of the next meeting day after day. 

The absurdest of her devices for winding him off his aim was to harp on some 
new word she had got hold of: as, for example, to point out to him his aptitudes, 
compliment him on his aptitudes, recommend him to study and learn the limitations 
of his aptitudes! She revelled in something the word unfolded to her. 

However, here was the point: she had to be beaten. So, if she, too, persisted 
in hammering, he must employ her female weapon of artifice with her. One would 
gladly avoid the stooping to it in a civil dispute, in which one is not so gloriously 
absolved for lying and entrapping as in splendid war. 

Weyburn’s name was announced to him at an early hour on a Thursday morning. 
My lord nodded to the footman; he nodded to himself over a suggestion started 
in a tactical intelligence by the name. 

“Ah! you’re off?” he accosted the young man. 

“T have come to take my leave, my lord.” 

“ Nothing new in the morning papers ? ” 

“A report that Captain May intends to return and surrender.” 

Not before a month has passed, if he follows my counsel.’ 

To defend his character.” 

‘He has none.” 

‘His reputation.” 

He has too much.” 

“ These charges against him must be intolerable.” 

Was he not a bit of a pupil of yours ?” 

We practised two or three times—nothing more.” 

Morsfield was a wasp at a feast. Somebody had to crush him. I’ve seen the 
kind of man twice in my life ; and exactly the kind of man. If their law puts down 
duelling, he rules the kingdom ! ” 

“‘ My lord, I should venture to say the kind of man can be a common annoyance 
because the breach of the law is countenanced.” 

“ Bad laws are best broken. A society that can’t get a scouring now and then will 
be a dirty set.” 

With a bend of the head, in apology for speaking of himself, Weyburn said: 
“T have acted on my view. I declined a challenge from a sort of henchman 
of his.” 
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“Qh! a poacher’s lurcher? You did right. Fight such fellows with constables 
You have seen Lady Charlotte ?” 

“T am on my way to her ladyship.” 

“Do me this favour. Fourteen doors up the street of her residence, my physician 
lives. I have to consult him at once. Dr. Rewkes.” 

Weyburn bowed. Lady Charlotte could not receive him later than half-past ten of 
the morning, he said. 

“This morning she can,” said my lord. “ You will tell Dr. Rewkes that it is 
immediate. I rather regret your going. I shall be in a controversy with the Horse 
Guards about our cavalry saddles. It would be regiments of raw backs the first 
fortnight of a campaign.” 

The earl discoursed on saddles ; and passed to high eulogy of our Hanoverian 
auxiliar troopers in the Peninsula: “good husbands,” he named them quaintly, 
speaking of their management of their beasts. Thence he diverged to Frederic’s 
cavalry, rarely matched for shrewdness and endurance ; to the deeds of the Liechten- 
stein Hussars ; to the great things Blucher did with his horsemen. 

The subject was interesting; but Weyburn saw the clock at past the half after 
ten. He gave a slight sign of restiveness, and was allowed to go when the earl had 
finished his fro and con upon Arab horses and Mameluke saddles. Lord Ormont 
nicked his head, just as at their first interview: he was known to have an objection 
to the English shaking of hands. ‘‘Good morning,” he said; adding a remark or 
two, of which e¢ cefera may stand for an explicit rendering. It concerned the young 
man’s prosperity: my lord’s conservative plain sense was in doubt of the prospering 
of a giddy pate, however good a worker. His last look at the young man, who had 
not served him badly, held an anticipation of possibly some day seeing a tatterdemalion 
of shipwreck, a rueful exhibition of ideas put to the business of life. 

Weyburn left the message with Dr. Rewkes in person. It had not seemed to 
him that Lord Ormont was one requiring the immediate attendance of a physician. 
By way of accounting to Lady Charlotte for the lateness of his call, he mentioned 
the summons he had delivered. 

“Qh, that’s why he hasn’t come yet,” said she. ‘“ We'll sit and talk till he does 
come. I don’t wonder if his bile has been stirred. He can’t oil me to credit what 
he pumps into others. His Lady Ormont! I believe in it less than ever I did. 
Morsfield or no Morsfield—and now the poor wretch has got himself pinned to the 
plank, like my grandson Bobby’s dragonflies, I don’t want to say anything further of 
him—she doesn’t have much of a welcome at Steignton! If I were a woman to 
wager as men do, I’d stake a thousand pounds to five on her never stepping across 
the threshold of Steignton. All very well in London, and that place he hires up at 
Marlow. He respects our home. ‘That’s how I know my brother Rowsley still keeps 
a sane man. A fortune on it!—and so says Mr. Eglett. Any reasonable person 
must think it. He made a fool of some Hampton-Evey at Madrid, if he went 
through any ceremony—and that I doubt. But she and old (what do they call 
her ?) may have insisted upon the title, as much as they could. He sixty, she under 
twenty, I’m told. Pagnell’s the name. That aunt of a good-looking young woman 
sees a nobleman of sixty admiring her five feet seven or so—she’s tall—of marketable 
merchandise, and she doesn’t need telling that at sixty he’ll give the world to possess 
the girl. But not his family honour! He stops at that. Why? Lord Ormont’s 
made of pride! He’ll be kind to her, he’ll be generous, he won’t forsake her ; she'll 
have her portion in his will, and by the course of things in nature, she’ll outlive 
him and marry, and be happy, I hope. Only she won’t enter Steignton. You 
remember what I say. You'll live when I’m gone. It’s the thirst of her life to be 
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mistress of Steignton. Not she !—thougn Lord Ormont would have us all open our 
doors to her; mine too, now he’s about it. He sets his mind on his plan, and he 
forgets rights and dues—everything; he must have it as his will dictates. ‘That’s 
how he made such a capital soldier. You know the cavalry leader he was. If 
they’d given him a field in Europe! His enemies admit that. Twelve! and my 
clock’s five minutes or more slow. What can Rowsley be doing?” 

She rattled backward on the scene at Steignton, and her brother’s handsome 
preservation of his dignity: “stood it like the king he is!” and to the Morsfield-May 
encounter, which had prevented another; and Mrs. May was rolled along in the 
tide, with a hint of her good reason for liking Lord Ormont; also the change of 
opinion shown by the Press as to Lord Ormont’s grand exploit. Referring to it, 
she flushed and jigged on her chair for a saddle beneath her. And that glorious 
Indian adventure warmed her to the man who had celebrated it among his comrades 
when a boy at school. 

“You're to teach Latin and Greek, you said. For you’re right: we English can’t 
understand the words we’re speaking, if we don’t know a good deal of Latin and 
some Greek. ‘Conversing in tokens, not standard coin,’ you said, I remember ; 
and there'll be a ‘general rabble tongue,’ unless we English are drilled in the 
languages we filched from. Lots of lords and ladies want the drilling, then! I'll 
send some over to you for Swiss air and roots of the English tongue. Oh, and 
you told me you supported Lord Ormont on his pet argument for corps @élite ; 
and you quoted Virgil to back it. Let me have that line again—in case of his 
condescending to write to the papers on the subject.” 

Weyburn repeated the half-line. 

“Good: I won't forget now. And you said the French act on that because they 
follow human nature, and the English don’t. We ‘bully it, you said. That was on 
our drive down to Steignton. I hope you'll succeed. You'll be visiting England. 
Call on me in London or at Olmer—only mind and give me warning. I shall be 
glad to see you. I’ve got some ideas from you. If I meet a man who helps me 
to read the world and men as they are, I’m grateful to him; and most people are 
not, you'll find. They want you to show them what they’d like the world to be. 
We don’t agree about a lady. You're in the lists, lance in rest, all for chivalry. 
Youre a man, and a young man. Have you taken your leave of her yet? She'll 
expect it, as a proper compliment.” 

“T propose running down to take my leave of Lady Ormont to-morrow,” replied 
Weyburn. 

“She is handsome ?” 

“She is very handsome.” 

“ Beautiful, do you mean ?” 

“Oh, my lady, it would only be a man’s notion!” 

“ Now, that’s as good an answer as could be made! You're sure to succeed. 
I’m not the woman’s enemy, But let her keep her place. Why, Rowsley can’t be 
coming to-day! Did Lord Ormont look ill ?” 

“Tt did not strike me so.” 

“ He’s between two fires. A inan gets fretted. But I sha’n’t move a step. I 
dare say she won't. Especially with that Morsfield out of the way. You do mean 
you think her a beauty. Well, then, there’ll soon be a successor to Morsfield. 
Beauties will have their weapons, and they can hit on plenty; and it’s nothing to 
me, as long as I save my brother from their arts.” 

Weyburn felt he had done his penance in return for kindness. He bowed and 
rose. Lady Charlotte stretched out her hand. 
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“We shall be sending you a pupil some day,” she said, and smiled. “ Forward 
your address as soon as you're settled.” 

Her face gave a glimpse of its youth in a cordial farewell smile. 

Lord Ormont had no capacity to do the like, although they were strictly brother 
and sister in appearance. The smallest difference in character rendered her complex 
and kept him simple. She had a thirsting mind. Weyburn fancied that a close 
intimacy of a few months would have enabled him to lift her out of her smirching 
and depraving mean jealousies. He speculated, as he trod the street, on little plots 
and surprises, which would bring Lady Charlotte and Lady Ormont into presence, and 
end by making friends of them. Supposing that could be done, Lady Ormont might 
be righted by the intervention of Lady Charlotte after all. 

Weyburn sent his dream flying with as dreamy an after-thought: “ Funny it will 
be then for Lady Charlotte to revert to the stuff she has been droning in my ear 
half an hour ago !—Look well behind, and we see spots where we buzzed, lowed, 
bit and tore; and not until we have cast that look and seen the brute are we 
human creatures.” 

A crumb of reflection such as this could brace him, adding its modest maravedi 
to his prized storehouse of gain, fortifying with assurances of his having a concrete 
basis for his business in life. His great youthful ambition had descended to it, 
but had sunk to climb on a firmer footing. 

Arthur Abner had his next adieu. They talked of Lady Ormont, as to whose 
position of rightful Countess of Ormont Mr. Abner had no doubt. He said of 
Lady Charlotte: “She has a clear head; but she loves her ‘brother Rowsley’ 
excessively ; and any excess pushes to craziness.” 

He spoke to Weyburn of his prospects in the usually, perhaps necessarily, 
cheerless tone of men who recognise by contrast the one mouse’s nibbling at a 
mountain of evil. “To harmonise the nationalities, my dear boy !—teach Christians 
to look fraternally on Jews! David was a harper, but the sitting of him down to 
roll off a fugue on one of your cathedral organs would not impose a heavier task 
than you are undertaking. You have my best wishes, whatever aid I can supply. 
But we’re nearer to King John’s time than to your ideal, as far as the Jews go.” 

“Not in England.” 

“Less in England,” Abner shrugged. 

“You have beaten the Christians on the field they challenged you to enter for 
a try. They feel the pinch in their interests and their vanity. That will pass. I’m 
for the two sides, under the name of Justice; and I give the palm to whichever 
of the two first gets hold of the idea of Justice. My old schoolmate’s well ?” 

“ Always asking after Matey Weyburn!” 

“ He shall have my address in Switzerland. You and I will be corresponding. 

Now rose to view the visit to the lady who was Lady Ormont on the tongue, 
Aminta at heart; never to be named Aminta even to himself. His heart broke 
loose at a thought of it. 

He might say Browny. For that was not serious with the intense present 
signification the name Aminta had. Browny was queen of the old school-time— 
enclosed it in her name; and that sphere enclosed her, not excluding him. And 
the dear name of Browny played gently, humorously, fervently, too, with life ; not 
pathetically, as that of Aminta did when came a whisper of her situation, her 
isolation, her friendlessness: hardly dissimilar to what could be imagined of a 
gazelle in the streets of London City. The Morsfields were not all slain. The 
Weyburns would be absent. 

At the gate of his cottage garden Weyburn beheld a short unfamiliar figure of 
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a man with dimly remembered features. Little Collett he still was in height. The 
schoolmates had not met since the old days of Cuper’s. 

Little Collett delivered a message of invitation from Selina, begging Mr. Weyburn 
to accompany her brother on the coach to Harwich next day, and spend two or 
three days by the sea. But Weyburn’s mind had been set in the opposite direction 
—up Thames instead of down. 

He was about to refuse, but he checked his voice and hummed. Words of 
Selina’s letter jumped in italics. He perceived Lady Ormont’s hand. For one 
thing, would she be at Great Marlow alone? And he knew that hand—how deftly 
it moved and moved others. Selina Collett would not have invited him with under- 
linings merely to see a shoreside house and garden. Her silence regarding a 
particular name showed her to be under injunction, one might guess. At worst, it 
would be the loss of a couple of days; worth the venture. They agreed to journey 
by coach next day. 

Facing eastward in the morning, on a seat behind the coachman, Weyburn had 
a seafaring man beside him, bound for the good port of Harwich, where his family 
lived, and thence by his own boat to Flushing. Weyburn set him talking of himself, 
as the best way of making him happy; for it is the theme which pricks to speech, 
and so liberates an uncomfortably locked-up stranger ; who, if sympathetic to human 
proximity, is thankful. They exchanged names, delighted to find they were both 
Matthews ; whereupon Matthew of the sea demanded the paw of Matthew of the 
land, and there was a squeeze. The same with little Collett, after hearing of him 
as the old schoolmate of the established new friend. ‘Then there was talk. Little 
Collett named Felixstowe as the village of his mother’s house and garden sloping 
to the sands. ‘“ That’s it—you have it,” said the salted Matthew: “peace is in 
that spot, and there I’ve sworn to pitch my tent when I’m incapacitated for further 
exercise—profitable, so to speak. My eldest girl has a bar of amber she picked up 
one wash of the tide at Felixstowe, and there it had been lying sparkling, unseen, 
hours, the shore is that solitary. What I like !—a quiet shore and a peopled sea. 
Ever been to Brighton? ‘There it’s t’other way.” 

Not long after he had mentioned the time of early evening for their entry into 
his port of Harwich, the coach turned quietly over on a bank of the roadside, 
depositing outside passengers quite safely, in so matter-of-course a way, that only 
the screams of an uninjured lady inside repressed their roars of laughter. One of 
the wheels had come loose, half a mile off the nearest town. Their entry into 
Harwich was thereby delayed until half-past nine at night. Full of consideration 
for the new mates now fast wedded to his heart by an accident, Matthew Shale 
proposed to Matthew Weyburn, instead of the bother of crossing the ferry with a 
portmanteau anda bag at that late hour, to sup at his house, try the neighbouring 
inn for a short sleep, and ship on board his yawl, the honest Susan, to be rowed 
ashore off the Swin to Felixstowe sands no later than six o’clock of a summer’s 
morning, in time for a bath and a swim before breakfast. It sounded well—it 
sounded sweetly. Weyburn suggested the counter proposal of supper for the three 
at the inn. But the other Matthew said: “I married a cook. She expects a big 
appetite, and she always keeps warm when I’m held away, no matter how late. 
Sure to be enough.” 

Beds were secured at the inn; after which came the introduction to Mrs. Shale, 
the exhibition of Susan Shale’s bar of amber, the dish of fresh-fried whiting, the 
steak pudding, a grog, tobacco, rest at the inn, and a rousing bang at the sleepers’ 
doors when the unwonted supper in them withheld an answer to the intimating knock. 
Young Matthew Shale, who had slept on board the Susan, conducted them to her 
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boat. His glance was much drawn to the very white duck trousers Weyburn had 
put on, for a souvenir of the approbation they had won at Marlow. ‘They were on, 
and so it was of no use for young Matthew to say they were likely to bear away a 
token from the Swsanz. She was one among the damsels of colour, and free of her 
tokens, especially to the spotless. 

How it occurred, nobody saw ; though everybody saw how naturally it must occur 
for the white ducks to “have it in the eye” by the time they had been on board a 
quarter of an hour. Weyburn got some fun out of them, for a counter-balance to a 
twitch of sentimental regret, scarcely decipherable, as that the last view of him should 
bear a likeness of Browny’s recollection of her first. 

A glorious morning of flushed open sky and sun on sea chased all small thoughts 
out of it. The breeze was from the west, and the Swsan, lightly laden, took the 
heave of smooth rollers with a flowing current-curtsey in the motion of her speed. 
Foresail and aft were at their gentle strain; her shadow rippled fragmentarily along 
to the silver rivulet and boat of her wake. Straight she flew to the ball of fire now 





“‘He ... went over and in.” 


at spring above the waters, and raining red gold on the line of her bows. By 
comparison she was an ugly yawl, and as the creature of wind and wave beautiful. 

They passed an English defensive fort, and spared its walls, in obedience to 
Matthew Shale’s good counsel that they should forbear from sneezing. Little Collett 
pointed to the roof of his mother’s house twenty paces rearward of a belt of tamarisks, 
green amid the hollowed yellows of shorebanks yet in shade, crumbling to the sands. 
Weyburn was attracted by a diminutive white tent, of sentry-box shape, evidently a 
bather’s, quite as evidently a fair bather’s. He would have to walk on some way for 
his dip. He remarked to little Collett that ladies going into the water half-dressed 
never have more than half a bath. His arms and legs flung out contempt of that style 
of bathing, exactly in old Matey’s well-remembered way. 

Half a mile off shore, the Swsam was put about to flap her sails, and her boat 
rocked with the passengers. ‘Turning from a final cheer to friendly Matthew, Weyburn 
at the rudder espied one of those unenfranchised ladies in marine uniform issuing 
through the tent-slit. She stepped firmly, as into her element. A plain look at her, 
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and a curious look, and an intent look fixed her fast, and ran the shock ou his 
heart before he knew of a guess. She waded, she dipped ; a head across the breast 
of the waters was observed: this one of them could swim. She was making for sea, 
a stone’s throw off the direction of the boat. Before his wits had grasped the certainty 
possessing them, fiery envy and desire to be alongside her set his fingers fretting at 
buttons. A grand smooth swell of the waters lifted her, and her head rose to see her 
world. She sank down the valley, where another wave was mounding for its onward 
roll: a gentle scene of the Bavr’ émwvra of Weyburn’s favourite Sophoclean chorus. 
Now she was given to him-—it was she. How could it ever have been any other! He 
handed his watch to little Collett, and gave him the ropes, pitched coat and waistcoat 
on his knees, stood free of boots and socks, and, singing out, truly enough, the words 
of a popular cry, “‘ White ducks want washing,” went over and in. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
A MARINE DUET. 


SHE soon had to know she was chased. She had seen the dive from the boat, and 
received an illumination. With a chuckle of delighted surprise, like a blackbird 
startled, she pushed seaward for joy of the effort, thinking she could exult in 
imagination of an escape up to the moment of capture, yielding then only to his 
greater will; and she meant to try it. 

The swim was a holiday ; all was new—nothing came to her as the same old thing 
since she took her plunge ; she had a sea-mind—had left her earth-mind ashore. ‘The 
swim, and Matey Weyburn pursuing her, passed up out of happiness, through the 
spheres of delirium, into the region where our life is as we would have it be: a home 
holding the quiet of the heavens, if but midway thither, and a home of delicious 
animation of the whole frame, equal to wings. 

He drew on her, but he was distant, and she waved an arm. ‘The shout of her 
glee sprang from her: ‘ Matey!” He waved; she heard his voice. Was it her name? 
He was not so drunken of the sea as she: he had not leapt out of bondage into 
buoyant waters, into a youth without a blot, without an aim, satisfied in tasting ; the 
dream of the long felicity. 

A thought brushed by her: How if he were absent ? 

It relaxed her stroke of arms and legs. He had doubled the salt sea’s rapture, 
and he had shackled its gift of freedom. She turned to float, gathering her knees for 
the funny sullen kick, until she heard him near. At once her stroke was renewed 
vigorously ; she had the foot of her pursuer, and she called, “‘ Adieu, Matey Weyburn !” 

Her bravado deserved a swifter humiliation than he was able to bring down on 
her: she swam bravely ; and she was divine to see ahead as well as overtake. 

Darting to the close parallel, he said: “‘ What sea-nymph sang me my name ?” 

She smote a pang of her ecstasy into him: “ Ask mine!” 

“ Browny ! ” 

They swam; neither of them panted ; their heads were water-flowers that spoke 
at ease. 

“ We’ve run from school ; we won’t go back.” 

“ We've a kingdom.” 

“ Here’s a big wave going to be a wall.” 

“ Off he rolls.” 

. “ He’s like the High Brent broad meadow under Elling Wood.” 

* Don’t let Miss Vincent hear you.” 
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“ They’re not waves ; they're sighs of the deep.” 

“A poet I swim with! He fell into the deep in his first of May morning ducks. 
We used to expect him.” 

““T never expected to owe them so much.” 

Pride of the swimmer and the energy of her joy embraced Aminta, that she might 
nerve all her powers to gain the half-minute for speaking at her ease. 

“Who'd have thought of a morning like this ?. You were looked for last night.” 

“A lucky accident to our coach. I made friends with the skipper of the yawl.” 

“T saw the boat. Who could have dreamed ? Anything may happen now.” 

For nothing further would astonish her, as he rightly understood her; but he 
said : “‘ You’re prepared for the rites? Old ‘Triton is ready.” 

* Float, and tell me.” 

They spun about to lie on their backs. Her right hand, at piano-work of the 
octave-shake, was touched and taken, and she did not pull it away. Her eyelids fell. 

“ Old Triton waits.” 

“ Why ?” 

“ We're going to him.” 

*Ves?” 

“Customs of the sea.” 

"Dell me.” 

“ He joins hands. We say, ‘ Browny—Matey,’ and it’s done.” 

She splashed, crying “Swim,” and after two strokes, “You want to beat me, 
Matey Weyburn.” 

* How ?” 

“ Not fair!” 

** Say what.” 

“Take my breath. But, yes! we’ll be happy in our own way. We’re sea-birds. 
We’ve said adieu to land. Not to one another. We shall be friends ? ” 

* Always.” 

“This is going to last ?” 

“ Ever so long.” 

They had a spell of steady swimming, companionship to inspirit it. Browny 
was allowed place a little foremost, and she guessed not wherefore, in her flattered 





emulation. 

“T’m bound for France.” 

“Slew a point to the right: south-east by south. We shall hit Dunquerque.” 

“ T don’t mean to be picked up by boats.” 

“* We'll decline.” 

“You see I can swim.” 

“ T was sure of it.” 

They stopped their talk—for the pleasure of the body to be savoured in the mind, 
they thought ; and so took Nature’s counsel to rest their voices awhile. 

Considering that she had not been used of late to long immersions, and had not 
bioken her fast, and had talked much, for a sea-nymph, Weyburn spied behind him 
on a shore seeming flat down, far removed. 

“ France next time,” he said: ‘ we’ll face to the rear.” 

“Now?” said she, big with blissful conceit of her powers and incredulous of such 
a command from him. 

“You may be feeling tired presently.” 

The musical sincerity of her “Oh no, not I!” sped through his limbs ; he had 
a willingness to go onward still some way. 
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But his words fastened the heavy land on her spirit, knocked at the habit of 
obedience. Her stroke of the arms paused. She inclined to his example, and he 
set it shoreward. 

They swam silently, high, low, creatures of the smooth green roller. He heard 
the water-song of her swimming. 

She, though breathing equably at the nostrils, lay deep. ‘The water shocked at 
her chin, and curled round the under lip. He had a faint anxiety; and, not so 
sensible of a weight in the sight of land as she was, he chattered, by snatches, rallied 
her, encouraged her to continue sportive for this once, letting her feel it was but a 
once and had its respected limit with him. So it was not out of the world. 

Ah, friend Matey! And that was right and good on land; but rightness and 
goodness flung earth’s shadow across her brilliancy here, and any stress on “ this 
once” withdrew her liberty to revel in it, putting an end toa perfect holiday; and 
silence, too, might hint at fatigue. She began to think her muteness lost her the 
bloom of the enchantment, robbing her of her heavenly frolic lead, since friend 
Matey resolved to be as eminently good in salt water as on land. Was he unaware 
that they were boy and girl again ?—she washed pure of the intervening years, new 
born, by blessing of the sea; worthy of him here !—that is, a swimmer worthy of 
him, his comrade in salt water. 

“You're satisfied I swim well?” she said. 

“Tt would go hard with me if we raced a long race.” 

“T really was out for France.” 

“T was ordered to keep you for England.” 

She gave him Browny’s eyes. 

“We've turned our backs on Triton.” 

‘The ceremony was performed.” 

‘When ?” 

‘The minute I spoke of it and you splashed.” 

Matey ! Matey Weyburn !” 

Browny Farrell!” 

Oh, Matey! she’s gone!’ 

She’s here.” 

Try to beguile me, then, that our holiday’s not over. You won't forget 
this hour?” 

“No time of mine on earth will live so brightly for me.” 

“T have never had one like it. I could go under and be happy; go to old 
Triton, and wait for you; teach him to speak your proper Christian name. He 
hasn’t heard it yet,—heard ‘ Matey,—never yet has been taught ‘ Matthew.’” 

“* Aminta !” 

“Oh, my friend! my dear!” she cried, in the voice of the wounded, like a 
welling of her blood: “ my strength will leave me. I may play—not you: you play 
with a weak vessel. Swim, and be quiet. How far do you count it?” 

“Under a quarter of a mile.” 

“Don’t imagine me tired.” 

“If you are, hold on to me.” 

“ Matey, I’m for a dive.” 

He went after the ball of silver and bubbles, and they came up together.. There 
is ng history of events below the surface. 

She shook off her briny blindness, and settled to the full sweep of the arms, 
quite silent now. Some emotion, or exhaustion from the strain of the swimmer’s 
breath in speech, stopped her playfulness. 


- 


‘ 
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The pleasure she still knew was a recol- 
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lection of the outward swim, when she had been privileged to cast away sex with 
the push from earth, as few men will believe that women, beautiful women, ever wish 
to do; and often and ardently during the run ahead they yearn for Nature to grant 
them their one short holiday truce. 

But Aminta forgave him for bringing earth so close to her when there was yet 
a space of salt water between her and shore ; and she smiled at times, that he might 
not think she was looking grave. 


GEORGE MEREDITH. 


(70 be concluded in our next.) 


A FORSAMEN 
ote IDOL 


ACOB buried his gods at Shechem 
Y- Cast-off idols of stone and wood. 
Well he wot they would ne’er be- 
speak him 


Further evil nor future good : 





+>. Nevertheless he could not treat them 
, 
\ Cont 






Just like pieces of wood and stone, 
When he thought how he’d tried to 

) seat them 

Up aloft on an altar-throne. 


Once an idol I fondly cherished, 

Which was known by the name you bear ; 
But my faith in its virtues perished 

When I found it was false as fair : 
Nevertheless I could not break it, 

Like an image of worthless clay, 
When I thought how Id tried to make it 


All I ever could hope or pray. 


In my heart, down a shady hollow, 
Where the willow of weeping waves 
Hide false gods, I was wont to follow, 
Out of sight in forgotten graves. 
There you lie with no name above you 
With no epitaph false or true, 
Save the fact that I used to love you 
Ere at Shechem I buried you. 
ELLEN ‘THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 
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ROM a geological point of view the 
Human Period comes so late in 
> the history of the building up of 





* the crust of the earth, so late in the long 

succession of animal life, that its date 

must be referred to the rocks now in process of formation. One of the few things, 

indeed, which carries the early part of the Human Period back beyond our present 

associations is that there lived in what we are wont to call the beginning, coeval 
with man, many animals which are now extinct. 

We may fairly assume that the few relics of primeval man which it has: been 
the good fortune of the geologist to discover did not belong to the lowest type 
of humanity. Primeval man in the true meaning of the term must have been 
a creature of considerably lower cranial development than any hitherto discovered, 
for some skulls are about equal to, while others show a considerably higher brain 
capacity than, many of the lowest modern savages. 

The fact that there are now living in the world creatures of our own race whose 
cranial capacity and conformation places them on a level with, or lower than, the 
earliest discovered man, is of great interest ; for if we assume—and this may be done 
without great error—that the lowest of these ancient skulls is a fair representative 
of the development of the age in which its possessor lived, then we arrive at the 
mental capabilities of the inhabitants of Europe in those days by observing living 
beings of similar development in the present day. 

Prior to the commencement of the last Glacial Period there is no proof of 
the existence of man. The climate of Northern Europe could not, however, have 
been the cause of his non-appearance; for if we may judge from the remains of the 
flora underlying the glacial drift, and immediately above the chalk near Cromer, it 
must have been congenial to a form of vegetation similar to that of the present day. 

Strange indeed does it appear that amongst these relics of the age immediately 
preceding the last Glacial Period we have no trace of the existence of man ; but 
whether he had not then come into existence, or was in those days one of the 
rarer species of mammalia, cannot be positively affirmed. Certain it is, however, that 
in the first discovered specimens man had attained a comparatively high state of 
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development, and that there was nothing in the climate of the period immediately 
preceding the last time when Northern Europe was enveloped in sheets of ice 
which could prevent his living comfortably on our shores, for we know that the 
geographicai distribution of our race is infinitely greater than that of plants, 
molluscs, and the mammals immediately below us in organisation. 

Those who hold the doctrine of development in any form cannot suppose that 
man was introduced on to the earth at that stage in which we first find his remains. 

‘The search must be made considerably earlier if primeval man is to be discovered, 
not necessarily in Northern Europe, or even the northern hemisphere, but more pro- 
bably in those strata which in a more temperate climate were in course of formation 
during the last Glacial Period in our country. 


LU URE we 


During that great age of ice, Northern Europe was quite as uninhabitable as the 
middle of Greenland is at the present day. So great was the accumulation of ice 
and snow that at times it buried the highest mountains in England and Scotland 
to a depth of two or three hundred feet, completely filling the bed of the North 
Sea, and thus joining the British Isles to Scandinavia, Germany and France. 

Westward, the vast ice-sea crept away far out into the Atlantic, for miles grinding 
along the bottom of the ocean, till the water became sufficiently deep to enable it 
to float. ‘The terminals, like those of existing ice-sheets in the far North and in 
the glaciated regions of the South, formed immense cliffs, standing hundreds of 
feet in height, from which every now and again massive icebergs would break away, 
and, sailing southward, would gradually melt as they reached the warmer air and water 
between the goth parallel and the ‘Tropic of Cancer. 

That this country, as well as the rest of Northern Europe, has been enveloped 
in a vast ice-sheet is so well established a fact that it hardly seems necessary to 
recall evidence on the subject. ‘The rounded. mountain tops, the thick deposits of 
boulder clay, the ice-marked stones, the erratic blocks which lie dotted over the 
hill sides, many of which have been carried hundreds of miles from their original 
homes, and the moraines, so like those formed by existing glaciers, leave no 
doubt in the mind as to the severity of the climate to which Northern Europe 





was for a long period of time exposed. For many years it seems to have been a 
generally accepted opinion that our country had only been visited by one great 
age of ice, but more recent investigations have shown that periods of intense cold 
i succeed one another at vast intervals of time. 

It may readily be conceived that when the last Glacial Period came on, in place 
of the mild climate which preceded it, it would change the aspect of the country as 
completely in the animal as in the vegetable world. But after this age of intense 
cold had lasted for thousands of years, the winters again became shorter, and the 
summer sun reclaimed first a coast line, and, having thus obtained a more congenial 
element on which to expend his warmth, drove back the ice-sheets inch by inch into 
the fastnesses of the hills. Ocean currents depressed into the southern hemisphere 
now poured tepid waters into the northern seas, which rapidly dispelled the sheets 
of floating ice, and, as they played upon the shores of Europe, aided to a great 
extent the other causes which have brought about the climate we now enjoy. 

Only of comparatively late years have the combined astronomical and physical 
causes for such extraordinary changes of climate been thoroughly and systematically 
investigated. For long it was the opinion of astronomers that nothing within the 
range of their science alone could account for the succession of glacial and inter-glacial 
periods first affecting one hemisphere and then the other. ‘This opinion was based 
on the supposition that a given hemisphere of the earth receives from the sun half 
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its annual heat in the summer and half in the winter. It has, however, been proved 
by Sir Robert Ball that a given hemisphere receives 63 per cent. during the summer, 
and only the remaining 37 per cent. during the winter, no matter how long or short 
those summers and winters may be. But it must be remembered that great changes 
of climate are not due to the direct action of the sun alone; but depend on certain 
physical agents, which, when set in motion by the varying power of the sun’s rays, 
act and react on each other in such a manner as to produce intense cold first in 
one hemisphere and then in the other. 

So closely must these considerations affect the future of the human race that 
it may not be without interest to sum up very briefly some of the causes which will 
as surely in the far future depopulate Northern Europe, as a condition of climate 
brought about by similar causes has in the past rendered these latitudes, more than 
once, uncongenial to the higher forms of animal life. 

But before entering on this subject it may be necessary to recall to the mind of 
the reader certain well-known astronomical laws on which the whole theory is based. 

1. In conformity with the laws of all planetary motion the earth in its annual 
journey round the sun describes the figure of an e///fse. An ellipse is a figure similar 
to an oval, and can most readily be drawn by taking a short piece of thread, making 
a knot in each end, pinning the knots down to a sheet of paper in such a position 
that the thread between the knots remains loose ; then, by drawing the loop tight 
with the point of a pencil, the movement of the pencil round about the pins will 
cause its point to describe an ellipse, the two pins being known as the /oc/, and in 
the drawing the sheet of paper will represent the plane of the ellipse. 

The figure of an ellipse may vary greatly: it may, for example, be almost a 
circle when the foci are close together, or very much elongated when they are wide 
apart (figs. 1 and 2); and thus it is with the earth’s elliptic orbit,—-the shape of the 
ellipse is constantly changing. 

2. Now, the sun does not occupy the centre of the ellipse described by the earth 
in its annual journey, but invariably the position of one of the foci ; and it thus happens 
that at one time of the year the earth is much more distant from the sun than at 
another. When the earth is passing through that arc of the ellipse nearest the focus 
occupied by the sun it is said to be in ferihedion, and when passing through the 
arc farther away from the sun it is aphedion ; and it will be readily understood that one 
of these arcs is always considerably longer than the other. 

3. It is one of the laws of planetary motion that the farther the earth is from 
the sun the more slowly does it travel in its elliptic path, and vce versa: it follows, 
therefore, that when the earth is in aphelion not only has it a larger arc through which 
to pass, but its journey is accomplished at a lower velocity. 

4. It is well known that the polar axis of the earth is not vertical, but lies at an 
angle to the plane of the ellipse described by the earth in its passage round the 
sun ; and it is therefore apparent that our northern hemisphere inclines more directly 
towards the sun at one part of the year than at another, and that from this result 
our seasons of summer and winter. 

It has already been mentioned that the ellipticity of the earth’s orbit is constantly 
changing. At the present time the figure has approached very nearly that of a circle, 
but in bygone ages the foci of the ellipse were far apart, and the eccentricity of the 
orbit much more pronounced, and it is to this high state of eccentricity that we are 
compelled to attribute the periods of glaciation which have from time to time first 
visited one hemisphere of the earth and then the other. 

When the extreme limit of eccentricity has been reached, the approximate distance 
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of the earth from the sun when in aphelion is 98,000,000 miles, and in perihelion 
84,000,000 miles, leaving a difference between the aphelion and perihelion distances of 
about 14,000,000 miles. 

Let it be assumed that the extreme limit of eccentricity has been attained, and that 
our winter, that is the winter of the northern hemisphere (when the North Pole points 
away from the sun), occurs in aphelion; in this case our winter would be 33 days 
longer than our summer, on account of the greater distance the earth has to travel 
and its slower motion, to which reference has already been made (fig. 3). When we 
remember that during this long winter of 199 days, from the autumnal to the vernal 
equinox, the sun’s heat received on the northern hemisphere is only 37 per cent. of 
that received during the whole year of 365 days, it is not difficult to conceive how the 
first step towards an age of ice is attained. Although in this case our midsummer 
would occur when the earth was about 14,000,000 miles nearer the sun than our mid- 
winter, yet it may be inferred, from the intense cold of the long winter, that certain 
physical causes would act and react on one another in such a manner as to seduce 
Northern Europe to a condition of climate such as that experienced during a Glacial 
Period. Briefly to consider some of these causes, let us again assume that the north 
winter occurs in aphelion at a period when the earth’s orbit has attained a high state of 
eccentricity. Not only in this case would the power of the sun on our part of the earth 
be enormously reduced during a greater part of the year, but the summer would be 
shortened, through the winter being increased in length, with the result that much of 
the condensed vapour which now falls on the earth as rain would fall in the form 
of snow, and, on account of the longer duration of the winter, the covering of snow 
would be thicker. It is clear that if the snow is of sufficient thickness to remain 
throughout the year, the mean temperature on the ground would be much reduced, 
in spite of the great strength of the sun’s rays during the short hot summer in 
perihelion ; for the snow being permanent the temperature of the ground would 
remain at 32° F.; and as it could not absorb any of the heat given off by the sun 
during the day, the temperature in the shade, and between sunset and sunrise, 
would be exceedingly low. 

For example, in the Arctic regions the temperature in the sun may be 100° F., and 
in the shade and at night below zero, because the heat striking on the snow-covered 
ground is lost: the ground cannot absorb and gently give it out again to temper the 
chill night air, because its temperature is below freezing-point, and while the ground 
remains covered with snow that temperature is maintained: 

This is the first of the physical effects of the north winter solstice occurring in 
aphelion, when the winter is many days longer than the summer ; and it is likewise 
the first step towards glaciation, for unless the snow be permanent it is obvious that 
glaciation cannot take place. 

During the short hot summer in perihelion there would be great evaporation at 
sea and from the snow-covered surface of the land; and at sunset, when the intense 
night cold set in, the vapours would condense and envelop the whole country in mist, 
which for a great part of the following day would effectually shut out the rays of the 
sun from reaching the earth. 

And now let us briefly consider what is perhaps the most powerful agency of all— 
namely, the direct and indirect effect of the trade winds, which at present administer to 
our comfort and convenience, but under the conditions of cold already described would 
be so altered as to render our climate still more severe. 

At the present time our summers are a few days longer than our winters ; the south 
summer solstice is therefore in perihelion, the south winter in aphelion ; and although 
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the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit is slight, it is probably sufficient to account for the 
great extension of the south polar ice-cap: it may, indeed, be said that the southern 
hemisphere is now in a condition of semi-glaciation. 

One of the effects produced by the present extension of the south polar ice-cap is 
that the trade winds blowing towards the equator from the south-east are of much 
greater strength than those blowing from the warmer hemisphere of the north, and 
reach from 12° to 14° north of the equator, whereas the north-east trade winds stop 
short of that line. 

Now the force of these winds blowing from the south-east introduces two questions 
of very great importance in connection with the subject of the climate of Northern 
Europe—namely, the effect of the winds on the ocean currents, and the effect of the 
ocean currents on the climate. 

The first of these is a subject too large to enter into here ; but if we take a physical 
atlas of the world, and trace the directions of the predominating winds, it is impossible 
not to help noticing how nearly they are followed by the course of the ocean currents. 
That the trade winds do affect, to an enormous extent, the direction in which the 
ocean currents flow there can be no doubt, and it seems more than probable that 
we have to thank the south-east trade winds for sending the Gulf Stream to us in the 
northern hemisphere.* 

The South Atlantic current, on leaving the Cape of Good Hope, takes a north- 
westerly course till it reaches the east coast of South America, where it strikes Cape 
San Roque, and is divided into two parts ; the larger—the main equatorial current— 
flowing through the Caribbean Sea into the Gulf of Mexico, and the smaller part 
returning into the southern hemisphere. 

Were it not for the south-east trade winds, which greatly exceed in strength those 
from the north, urging the Southern Atlantic current northwards, it would strike Cape 
San Roque farther south, and a much larger portion would be deflected down the 
Brazilian coast, and a comparatively small amount of heated water would reach 
our shores. 

If the northern hemisphere was, from the astronomical and physical causes already 
alluded to, reduced to a state of glaciation, the force of the trade winds would be 
reversed, and those from the north-east would reach far south of the equator, with 
the result that the Southern Atlantic current, now delicately balanced in our favour, 
would be deflected, and strike land to the south of Cape San Roque, and no part 
of that warmth-giving stream would ever touch the desolate shores of Europe. The 
ice-cold winds of the northern hemisphere, increased in volume and rushing southward, 
would sweep over the frozen land, to be replaced by an upper current of damp-laden 
air from the tropics, which, as it reached the colder regions of the north, would 
condense and deposit its moisture in the form of snow. And while the age of ice 
had thus gradually crept over the northern hemisphere, the great ice sheets of the 
south would have rolled away, laying open endless tracts of rounded hills and sunny 
valleys filled with life, and rich with the vegetation of a virgin soil. 

These are some of the resources Nature has at her command to work great 
changes on the face of the earth,—changes which there is ample evidence to show 
have again and again taken place in the dark ages of the past, and will, presumably 
in the far-distant future, once more bury Northern Europe under one vast unbroken 
sheet of ice. 

* The author has noted from personal observations that the tides at the mouth of the Solway 


during a strong south-westerly gale rise at least four feet above their normal height. 


The accuracy of 
these observations is confirmed by local fishermen, 
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The warmth we derive from the Gulf Stream is not due to direct radiation, but is 
received through the medium of the south-west winds, which pass over the heated 
surface of the water and transfer its warmth to our shores. To state that the Atlantic 
receives one-fifth of its entire heat from the Gulf Stream, or that the whole of the 
heat imparted to it by the sun between the Arctic Circle and the Tropic of Cancer 
is only four times greater than what it receives from the Gulf Stream, does not, to the 
casual reader, give nearly so clear a conception of its climatic effect as a comparison 
of the climates of places in the same latitude as England, but which are more or less 
unaffected by the great ocean currents,—for instance, Moscow, Central Siberia, Hudson’s 
Bay and Labrador. 

It has already been mentioned that our summers are at the present time six or seven 
days longer than our winters ; when, however, the earth’s orbit has attained a high state 
of eccentricity, and the north summer solstice occurs in aphelion (fig. 4), the temperate 
climate we now enjoy would extend far into the regions of the north; and that this 
has actually been the case in past ages is proved by the presence of coal, and the 
fossil remains in the miocene rocks of Spitzbergen, in 78° N., of the hazel, the beech, 
the plane, the hazelnut, and a species of Sequoia or Wellingtonia. 

But to go far back into the very early geological history of the earth, when 
the limestones of the Silurian period were still in course of formation, there lived 
and died and were buried in these limestones—within the Arctic regions—corals 
and encrinites, built by creatures of the most simple, but delicate, organisation, 
requiring for their existence the undisturbed waters of a temperate sea. Even the 
ingenious old theory of the Gulf Stream flowing up the valley of the Mississippi into 
the Arctic seas would hardly account for this phenomenon, especially when we 
consider that in those days there was probably neither a Gulf Stream nor the Mississippi, 
and evidently no Arctic Sea. 

The feeling that Northern Europe will in the future, as in the past, be buried 
in snow and ice need not cause the least anxiety in our minds. The time is so 





infinitely long, and the change so slow, that generations will pass away, centuries 
roll by, and history will fail to record any change of climate. 

Since the commencement of the Christian era, which to us seems so long ago, 
there has not been any material alteration in the climate of Great Britain, and 
certainly no alteration in the distribution of plants and animals except those artificially 
produced ; but it is a strange and weird thought that carries us away into the far-distant 
future. Living, as we do, comparatively at the commencement of the human period, 
when that new attribute in the animal world—the intelleetual mind-—in its very 
babyhood, is just beginning to discover and convert the hidden powers of Nature 
to the use of man, it is more than difficult to imagine what manner of being will, 
in several hundred thousand years, represent our race. 

By that time another cold period will, by imperceptible steps, have replaced 
our temperate climate. The line of perpetual snow will have gradually crept down 
the hill sides ; in the further recesses of the valleys glaciers will have been formed, 
—first only a snowdrift or a frozen stream, but gradually growing year by year, and 
creeping down the valleys inch by inch. Mists will overhang the land ; ice-cold, 
snow-laden winds will sweep past on their journey south; and still the glaciers’ will 
grow, thicker and thicker as they move onward, till, joining each other at the 
outskirts of the hills, they will, in one combined mass, stretch over the lowlands on 
their journey to the sea. 

Where will be the greatness of Europe then,—its cities, its railroads, its galleries 
of art, its museums of antiquities, and all the other appendages to a civilised life? 
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Gone! Our history probably untraceable, and, judging from the past, our language 
unknown—a thing, perhaps, to be re-discovered. 

As the cold creeps imperceptibly on, man will move farther south ; any animals 
that can follow him will do so; the descendants of those that remain will die. Migra- 
tory birds will cease to return with spring, and will seek out other lands in which 
to build their nests and raise their broods of young. And all the while that these 
changes have been going on in the north, the great ice sheets of the southern 
hemisphere will slowly but surely have receded into the far south, opening up new 
continents and fertile islands for the use of man. But before these geographical 
changes have taken place—changes on which it is possible to speak with more or 
less certain accuracy—there will have occurred in the mental and physical develop- 
ment of humanity an advance the nature and cause of which cannot be referred to 
physical conditions. 

The greatest development of the mind has taken place within the last three or 
four hundred years. The wonderful engineering accomplishments of the ancients were 
more due to patience and brute force than cultivated thought and skill. The whole 
course of civilisation comes within the period of which we have a more or less 
accurate historical record ; and even in pre-historic times we may trace the gradual 
advance of the human mind as through the ages of Stone, Bronze and Iron it pro- 
vided for the ever-increasing requirements of our race. 

It is that development of the intellectual mind in the human species which prevents 
our making reasonable surmises as to the future condition of man as an animal. 
Animal development under physical laws can be talked about with some show of 
truth ; but animal development under the influence of a rapidly advancing intellect 
has too recently come into force to justify serious speculation. 

There is still much in our nature and organisation identical with that of the lower 
forms of animal life; and it is easy to see where we—or at any rate our neighbours— 
are capable of considerable improvement ; and is it not possible in some millions of 
years, those units of geological time, that the nature of a portion of our community 
may have so changed that man, as he now exists, will have become one of the lower 
animals, and another race of beings, nobler in the purpose of life, purer in carrying 
out its details, will control the world ? 


‘*Behold, we know not anything : 
I can but trust that good shall fail 
At last—far off—at last, to all, 
And every winter change to spring.” 
TENNYSON. 


P. L. ADDISON. 

















POMONA’S TRAVELS. 


A SERIES OF LETTERS TO THE MISTRESS OF RUDDER GRANGE 
FROM HER FORMER HANDMAIDEN. 


LETTER No. XV. 





BUXTON, 
~.~HEN I mentioned Mr. Poplington in my last letter in connection 
_ with the setting sun, I was wrong; he was like the rising orb 
c: of day, and he filled London with effulgent light. No sooner 
had we had a talk, and we had told him all that had happened, 





and finished up by saying what a doleful morning we had had, 
than he clapped his hands on his knees and said : 





a— so. “Tl tell you what we will do—we will spend the afternoon 
among the landmarks.” 

And what we did was to take a four-wheeler and go around the old parts of 
London, where Mr. Poplington showed us a lot of soul-awakening spots which 
no common stranger would be likely to find for himself. 

If you are ever steeped in the solemnness of a London Sunday, and you can get a 
jolly, red-faced, middle-aged ,English gentleman, who has made himself happy by going 
to church in the morning, and is ready to make anybody else happy in the afternoon, 
just stir him up in the mixture, and then you will know the difference between cod 
liver oil and champagne, even if you have never tasted either of them. The afternoon 
was piled-up-and-pressed-down joyfulness for me, and I seemed to be walking in a 
dream among the beings and the things that we only see in books. 

Mr. Poplington first took us to the old Watergate which was the river entrance to 
York House, where Lord Bacon lived; and close to the gate was the small house 
where Peter the Great and David Copperfield lived, though not at the same time ; and 
then we went to Wills’s old Coffee House, where Addison, Steele and a lot of other 
people of that sort used to go to drink and smoke before they were buried in 
Westminster Abbey, and where Charles and Mary Lamb lived afterwards, and where 
Mary used to look out of the window to see the constables take the thieves to the 
Old Bailey near by. ‘Then we went to Tom-all-alone’s, and saw the very grating 
at the head of the steps which led to the old graveyard where poor Joe used to 
sweep the steps when Lady Dedlock came there, and I held on to the very bars 
that the poor lady must have gripped when she knelt on the steps to die. 

Not far away was the Black Jack tavern, where Jack Shepherd and all the great 
thieves of the day used to meet. And bless me! I have read so much about Jack 
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Shepherd that I could fairly see him jumping out of the window he always dropped from 
when the police came. 

After that we saw the house where Mr. Tulkinghorn, Lady Dedlock’s lawyer, 
used to live, and also the house where old Krooks was burned up by spontaneous 
combustion. Then we went to Bolt Court, where old Samuel Johnson lived, walked 
about and talked; and then to another court, where he lived when he wrote the 
Dictionary ; and after that to the “Cheshire Cheese” Inn, where he and Oliver 
Goldsmith often used to take their meals together. 

Then we saw St. John’s Gate, where the Knights Templars met, and the yard of 
the Court of Chancery where little Miss Flite used to wait for the day of judgment ; 
and as we was coming home he showed us the church of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, 
where every other Friday the bells are rung at five o’clock in the afternoon, most 
people not knowing what it is for, but really because the famous Nell Gwynne, who was 
far from being a churchwoman, left a sum of money for having a merry peal of bells 
rung every other Friday until the end of the world. I got so wound up by all this that 
I quite forgot Jone, and hardly thought of Mr. Poplington, except that he was telling 
me all these things, and bringing back to my mind so much that I had read about, 
though sometimes very little. 

When we got back to the hotel and had gone up to our room, Jone said 
to me: 

“That was all very fine and interesting from top to toe, but it does seem to me as 
if things was dreadfully mixed. Dr. Johnson and Jack Shepherd I suppose was 
ail real and could live in houses; but when it comes to David Copperfields and 
Lady Dedlocks and little Miss Flites, that wasn’t real, and never lived at all, they 
was all talked about in just the same way, and their favourite tramping grounds 
pointed out, and I can’t separate the real people from the fancy folk if we’ve got to 
have the same bosom-heavings for the whole of them.” 

“Jone,” said I, “they are all real, every one of them. If Mr. Dickens had written 
history, I expect he’d put Lady Dedlock and Miss Flite and David Copperfield into 
it; and if the history writers had written stories they would have been sure to get 
Dr. Johnson and Lord Bacon and Peter the Great into them, and the people in 
the one kind of writing would have been just as real as the people in the other. 
At any rate, that’s the way they are to me.” 

On the Monday after our landmark expedition with Mr. Poplington, which I shall 
never forget, Jone settled up his business matters, and the next day we started for 
Buxton and the rheumatism baths. To our great delight, Mr. Poplington said he 
would go with us—not all the way, for he wanted to stop at a I'ttle place called 
Rowsley, where he would stay for a few days and then go on to Buxton; but we 
was very glad to have him with us during the greater part of the way, and we all 
left the hotel in the same four-wheeler. 

When we got to the station Jone got first-class tickets, for we have found 
out that if you want to travel comfortable in England, and have porters attend 
to your baggage, and find an empty carriage for you, and have the guard come along 
and smile in the window, and say he'll try to let you have that carriage all to your- 
selves if he’s able—the ableness depending a good deal on what you give him—and for 
everybody to do their best to make your journey pleasant, you must travel first class. 
Mr. Poplington also bought a first-class ticket, for there was no seconds on this line. 
As we was walking along by the platform Jone and I gave a sort of a jump, for there 
was a regular Pullman car, which made us think we might be at home. We stop ed 
and looked at it, and then the guard, who was standing by, stepped up to us and 
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touched his hat and asked us if we would like to take the Pullman, and when Jone 
asked what the extra charge was, he said nothing at all for first-class passengers. We 
didn’t have to stop to think a minute, but said right off that we would:go in it ; but Mr. 
Poplington would not come in with us. He said English people wasn’t accustomed 
to that, they wanted to be more private, and although he’d like to be with us he could 
not travel in a caravan like that; and so he went off by himself and we got into 
the Pullman. 

The guard said we could take any seats we pleased, and when we got in we 
found there was only two or three people in it, and we chose two nice arm-chairs, 
hung up our wraps, and made ourselves comfortable and cosy. 

We expected that the people who engaged seats would soon come crowding in ; 
but when the train started there was only four people besides ourselves in that 
beautiful car, which was a first-class one, built in the United States, with all sorts 
of comforts and conveniences. ‘There was a porter who laid himself out to make 
us happy, and about one o’clock we had a nice lunch on a little table which was 
set up between us, with two waiters to attend to us, and then Jone went and had 
a smoke in a nice little room at one end of the car. 

We thought it was strange that there should be so few people travelling on 
this train, but when we came to a town where we made a long stop Jone got out 
to talk to Mr. Poplington, supposing it likely that he’d have a carriage to himself, 
but he was amazed to see that the train was jammed and crowded, and he found 
Mr. Poplington squeezed up in a carriage with seven other people, four of them 
one side and four the other, each row staring into the faces of the other. Some 
of them was eating bread and cheese out of paper parcels, and a big, fat man was 
reading a newspaper, which he spread out so as to partly cover the two people 
sitting next to him, and all of them seemed anxious to find some way of stretching 
their legs so’s not to strike against the legs of somebody else. 

Mr. Poplington was sitting by the window, and Jone couldn’t help laughing when 
he said, “Is this what you call being private, sir? I think you would find a caravan 
more pleasant. Don’t you want to come to the Pullman with us? ‘There are plenty 
of seats there, nice big arm-chairs that you can turn around and sit any way you like, 
and look at people or not look at them, just as you please ; and there’s plenty of room 
to walk about and stretch yourself a little if you want to. There’s a smoking-room, 
too, that you can go to and leave whenever you like. Come and try it.” 

“Thank you very much,” said Mr. Poplington, “but I really couldn’t do that. 
I am not prejudiced at all, and I have a good many democratic ideas, but that 
is too much for me. An Englishman’s house is his castle, and when he’s travelling 
his railway carriage is his house. He likes privacy, and dislikes publicity.” 

“This is a funny kind of privacy you have here,” said Jone; “and how about 
your big clubs? Would you like to have them all divided up into little compartments 
with half a dozen men in each one, generally strangers to each other ?” 

* Oh, a club is a very different thing,” said Mr. Poplington. 

Jone was going to talk more about the comfort of the Pullman cars, but they 
began to shut the carriage doors and he had to come back to me. 

We like English railway carriages very well when we can have one to ourselves, 
but if even one stranger gets in and has to sit looking at you for all the rest of the 
trip, you don’t feel anything like as private as if you was walking along a sidewalk in 
London. But Jone and I both agreed we wouldn’t find any fault with English people 
for not liking Pullman cars, so long as they put them on their trains for Americans 
who do like them. And one thing is certain: that if our railroad conductors and 
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brakesmen and porters was as polite and kind as they are in England, tips or no tips, 
we'd be a great deal better off than we are. 

Whenever we *stopped at a station the people would come and look through the 
windows at us as if we was some sort of a travelling show. I don’t believe most 
of them had ever seen a comfortable room on wheels before. The other people 
in our car was all men, and looked as if they hadn’t their families with them and 
was glad to get a little comfort on the sly. When we got to Rowsley we saw 
Mr. Poplington on the platform running about collecting all his different bits of 
luggage, and counting them to see that they was all there; and then, as we had a 
window open and was looking out, he came and bid us good-bye, and when I 
asked him to he looked into our car. 

“Oh dear, oh dear!” he said, “what a public apartment! I could not travel 
like that, you know. Good-bye: I will see you at Buxton in a few days.” 


| | 9 
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“ «We saw Mr. Poplington . . . collecting all his different bits of luggage." 


We talked a good deal with Mr. Poplington about the hotels of Buxton, and 
we had agreed to go to one called the Old Hall, where we are now. There was 
a good many reasons why we chose this house, one being that it was not as expensive 
as some of the others, though very nice ; and another, which had a good deal of force 
with me, was that Mary Queen of Scots came here for her rheumatism, and the room 
she used to have is still kept, with some words she scratched with her diamond ring 
on the window pane. Sometimes people coming to this hotel can get this room, 
and I was mighty sorry we couldn’t do it, but it was taken. If I could have 
actually lived and slept in a room which had belonged to the beautiful Mary 
Queen of Scots, I would have been willing to have just as much rheumatism as 
she had when she was here. 

Of course modern rheumatisms are not as interesting as the rheumatisms people 
of the past ages had ; but from what I have seen of this town I think I am going to 
like it very much, although we only got here this afternoon. 
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LETTER No. XVI. . 


BUXTON. 


THE first thing Jone did the next morning after we got here was to go and 
see a doctor, who is a nice kind old gentleman, who looks as if he almost might 
have told Mary Queen of Scots how hot she ought to have the water in her baths. 
He charges four times as much as the others, and has about a quarter as many patients, 
which makes it all the same to him, and a good deal better for the rheumatic ones 
who come to him, for they have more time to go into particulars. And if anything 
does good to a person who has something the matter with him, it’s being able to go 
into particulars about it. It’s often as good as medicine, and always more comforting. 

We unpacked our trunks and settled ourselves down for a three weeks’ stay here ; 
for no matter how much rheumatism you have, or how little, you’ve got to take Buxton 
and its baths in three-weeks doses. 

Besides taking the baths, Jone has to drink the waters, and as I cannot do much 
else to help him, I am en- 
couraging him by drinking 
them too. ‘There are two 
places where you can get the 
lukewarm water that people 
come here to drink. One is 
a public well, where there is 
a pump free to everybody ; 
and the other is in the pump- 
room, just across the street 
from the well, where you pay 
a penny a glass for the same 
water, which three doleful old 
women spend all their time 
pumping for visitors. 

People are ordered to 
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“1 am encouraging Jone by drinking the waters too." 


drink this water very care- 
fully. It must be done at 
regular times, beginning with 
a little, and taking more and more each day, until you get to a full tumbler, and then 
if it seems to be too strong for you you must take less. So far as I can find out, there 
is nothing particular about it except that it is lukewarm water, neither hot enough nor 
cold enough to make it a pleasant drink. It didn’t seem to agree with Jone at first, 
but after he kept at it three or four days it began to suit him better, so that he could 
take nearly a tumbler without feeling badly. Two or three times I felt it might be 
better for my health if I didn’t drink it, but I wanted to stand by Jone as much 
as I could, and so I kept on. 

We have been here a week now, and this morning I found out that all the water 
we drink at this hotel is brought from the Well of St. Ann, where the public pump 
is, and everybody drinks just as much of it as they want whenever they want to, 
and they never think of any such thing as feeling badly or better, no more than 
if it was common water. The only difference is that it isn’t quite as lukewarm 
when we get it here as it is at the well. When I was told this I was real mad, 
after all the measuring and fussing we had had when taking the water as a medicine, 
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and then drinking it just as we pleased at the table. But the people here tell 
me that it is the gas in it which makes it medicinal, and when that floats out it is 
just like common water. ‘That may be, but if there’s a penny’s worth of gas in every 
tumbler of water sold in the pump-room, there ought to be some sort of a canopy 
put over the town to catch what must escape in the pourings and pumpings, for it’s 
too valuable to be allowed to get away. If it’s the gas that does it, a rheumatic 
man anchored in a balloon over Buxton, and having the gas coming up unmixed to 
him, ought to be well in about two days. 

When Jone told me his first bath was to be heated up to ninety-four degrees, I said 
to him that he’d be boiled alive ; but he wasn’t, and when he came home he said he 
liked it. Everything is very systematic in the great bathing-house. ‘The man who 
tends to Jone hangs up his watch on a little stand on the edge of the bath-tub, and he 
stays in just so many minutes, and when he’s ready to come out he rings a bell, and 
then he’s wrapped up in about fourteen hot towels, and sits in an arm-chair until 
he’s dry. Jones likes all this, and says so much about it that it makes me want to try 
it too, though as there isn’t any reason for it I haven’t tried them yet. 

This is an awfully queer old-fashioned town, and must have been a good deal 
like Bath in the days of Evelina. There is a long line of high buildings, curved 
like a half-moon, which is called the Crescent, and at one end of this is a pump- 
room, and at the other are the natural baths, where the water is just as warm as 
when it comes out of the ground, which is eighty-two degrees. ‘This is said to chill 
people, but from what I remember about summer time I don’t see how eighty-two 
degrees can be cold. 

Opposite the Crescent is a public park, called the Slopes, and further on there are 
great gardens with pavilions, and a band of music every day, and a theatre, and a little 
river, and tennis courts, and all sorts of things for people who haven’t anything to do 
with their time, which is generally the case with folks at rheumatic watering-places. 
Opposite to our hotel is a bowling-court, which, they say, has been there for hundreds 
of years, and is just as hard and smooth as a boy’s slate. The men who play bowls 
here are generally those who have got over the rheumatisms of their youth, and who 
have not yet had those of middle age. The people who are yet too young for 
rheumatism, and have come here with their families, play tennis. 

The baths take such a little time, not over six or seven minutes for them each 
day, and every third day skipped, that there is a good deal of time left on the 
hands of the people here, and those who can’t play tennis or bowls, and don’t want 
to spend the whole time in the pavilion listening to the music, go about in bath- 
chairs, which so far as I can see are just as important as the baths. I don’t know 
whether you ever saw a bath-chair, madam, but it’s a comfortable little cab on 
three wheels pulled by a man. They take people everywhere, and all the streets 
are full of them. 

As soon as I saw these nice little traps I said to Jone, “ Now this is the very 
thing for you. It hurts you to walk far, and you want to see all over this town, and 
one of these bath-chairs will take you into lots of places where you couldn’t go 
in a carriage.” 

“Take me !” 
about in one of those things as if I was in a sort of wheelbarrow ambulance being 
taken to the hospital, with you walking along by my side like a trained nurse. 
No, indeed! I have not gone so far as that yet.” 

I told him this was all stuff and nonsense, and if he wanted to get the good 
out of Buxton he’d better go about and see it, and he couldn’t go about if he 


said Jone. “I should say not. You don’t catch me being hauled 
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didn’t take a bath-chair; but all he said to that was that he could see it without 
going about, and he was satisfied. But that didn’t count anything with me, for 
the trouble with Jone is that he’s too easy satisfied. 

It’s true that there is a lot to be seen in Buxton without going about. The Slopes 
are just across the street from the hotel, and when it doesn’t happen to be raining we 
can go and sit there on a bench and see lively times enough. People are being 
trundled about in their bath-chairs in every direction ; there is always a crowd at St. 
Ann’s Well, where the pump is ; all sorts of cabs and carts are being driven up and 
down just as fast as they can go, for the streets are as smooth as floors, and in the 
morning and evening there are about half a dozen coaches with four horses, and drivers 
and horn-blowers in red coats, the horses prancing and whips cracking as they start 
out for country trips or come back again. And as for the people on foot, they 
just swarm like bees, and rain makes no difference, except that then they wear 
mackintoshes, and when it’s fine they don’t. Some of these people step along as 
brisk as if they hadn’t anything the matter with them, but a good many of them help 
out their legs with canes and crutches. I begin to think I can tell how long a 
man has been at Buxton by the number of sticks he uses. 

One day we was sitting on a bench in the Slopes enjoying a bit of sunshine 
that had just come along, when a middle-aged man, with a very high collar and 
a silk hat, came and sat down by Jone. He spoke civilly to us, and then went on 
to say that if ever we happened to take a house near Liverpool he’d be glad to 
supply us with coals, because he was a coal merchant. Jone told him that if he 
ever did take a house near Liverpool he certainly would give him his custom. 
Then the man gave us his card. ‘I come here every year,” he said, “for the 
rheumatism in my shoulder, and if I meet anybody that lives near Liverpool, or is 
likely to, I try to get his custom. I like it here. There’s a good many ’otels in 
this town. You can see a lot of them from here. ‘There’s St. Ann’s—that’s a good 
house, but they charge you a pound a day; and then there’s the Old Hall—that’s 
good enough too, but nobody goes there except shopkeepers and clergymen. Of 
course I don’t mean bishops—they go to St. Ann’s.” 

I wondered which the man would think Jone was, if he knew we was stopping 
at the Old Hall; but I didn’t ask him, and only said that other people besides 
shopkeepers and clergymen went to the Old Hall, for Mary Queen of Scots used 
to stop at that house when she came to take the waters, and her room was still there 
just as it used to be. 

“Mary Queen of Scots !” said he, “at the Old Hall ?”” 

“Yes,” said I, “that’s where she used to go ; that was her hotel.” 

“Queen Mary—Queen of the Scots!” he said again. “Well, well, I wouldn’t 
have believed it. But them Scotch people always was close-fisted. Now if it had 
been Queen Elizabeth, she wouldn’t have minded a pound a day ;” and then, after 
asking Jone to excuse him for forgetting his manners and not asking where his 
rheumatism was, and having got his answer, he went away, wondering, I expect, 
how Mary Queen of Scots could have been so stingy. 

But although we could see so much sitting on benches, I didn’t give up Jone 
and the bath-chairs, and the day before yesterday I got the better of him. ‘“ Now,” 
said I, “it is stupid for you to be sitting around in this way as if you was a statue 
of a public benefactor carved by subscription and set up in a park. The only 
sensible thing for you to do is to take a bath-chair and go around and see things. 
And if you are afraid people will think you are being taken to a hospital, you can 
put down the top of the thing and sit up straight and smoke your pipe,—patients 
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in ambulances never smoke pipes ; and if you don’t want me walking by your side 
like a trained nurse, I'll take another chair, and be pulled along with you.” 

The idea of a pipe, and me being in another chair, rather struck his fancy, and 
he said he would consider it; and so that afternoon we went to the hotel door and 
looked at the long line of bath-chairs standing at the curb-stone on the other side 
of the street, with the men waiting for jobs. ‘The chairs was all pretty much alike, 
and looked very comfortable, but the men was as different as if they had been 
horses. Some looked gay and spirited, and others tired and worn out, as if they 
had belonged to sporting men and had been driven half to death. And then again 
there was some that looked fat and lazy, like the old horses on a farm that the 
women drive to town. 

Jone picked out a good man who looked as if he was well-broken and not afraid 
of locomotives, and able to do good work in single harness. When I got Jone in 
the bath-chair, with the buggy top down and his pipe lighted and his hat cocked 
on one side a little, so as to look as if he was doing the whole thing for a lark, 
I called another chair, not caring what sort of one it was, and then we told the men 
to pull us around for a couple of hours, leaving it to them to take us to agreeable 
spots, which they said they would do. 

After we got started Jone seemed to like it very well, and we went pretty much 
all over the town, sometimes stopping to look in at the shop windows, for the side 
walks are so narrow that it is no trouble to see the things from the street. Then 
the men took us a little way out of town to a place where there was a good view 
for us, and a bench where they could go and sit down and rest. I expect all the 
chairmen that work by the hour manage to get to this place with a view as soon 
as they can. 

After they had had a good rest we started off to go home by a different route. 
Jone’s man was a good strong fellow, and always took the lead, but my puller was 
a different kind of a steed, and sometimes I was left pretty far behind. I had not 
paid much attention to the man at first, only noticing that he was mighty slow, but 
going back a good deal of the way was up hill, and then all his imperfections came 
out plain, and I couldn’t help studying him. If he had been a horse I should have 
said he was spavined and foundered with split frogs and tonsillitis; but as he was 
a man, it struck me that he must have had several different kinds of rheumatism, 
and been sent to Buxton to have them cured, but not taking the baths properly, or 
drinking the water at times when he ought not to have done it, his rheumatisms 
had all run together and had become fixed and immovable. How such a creaky 
person came to be a bath-chair man I could not think, but it may be that he wanted 
to stay in Buxton for the sake of the loose gas which could be had for nothing, and 
that bath-chairing was all he could get to do. 

I pitied the poor old fellow, who, if he had been a horse, would have been no 
more than fourteen hands high; and as he went puffing along, tugging and grunting, 
as if I was a load of coal, I felt as if I couldn’t stand it another minute, and I 
called out to him to stop. It did seem as if he would drop before he got me back 
to the hotel, and I bounced out in no time, and then I walked in front of him and 
turned around and looked at him. If it is possible for a human hack horse to 
have spavins in two joints in each leg, that man had them, and he looked as if he 
couldn’t remember what it was to have a good feed. 

He seemed glad to rest, but didn’t say anything, standing and looking straight 
ahead of him like an old horse that has been stopped to let him blow. He did 
look so dreadful feeble, that I thought it would be a mercy to take him to some 
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member of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and have him 
chloroformed. 

“Look here,” said I, “you are not fit to walk; get into that bath-chair and I'll 
pull you back to your stand.” 

“Lady!” said he, “I couldn’t do that... If you dunno’ mind walking home, and 
will pay me for the two hours: all the same, I will be right thankful for that. I’m 
poorly to-day.” 

“Get into the chair,” said I, “and Vl pull you back. I’d like to do it, for 
I want some exercise.” 


1) 


“Oh, no, no!” said he, “that would be a sin; and besides, I was engaged to pull 
you two hours, and I must be paid for that.” 

“Get into that chair,” I said, “and I'll pay you for your two hours and give 
you a shilling besides.” 

He looked at me for a minute, and then he got into the chair, and I shut him up. 

“Now, lady,” said he, “‘you can pull me a little way if you want exercise, and 
as soon as. you are tired you can stop, and I'll get out; but you must pay me the 
extra shilling all the same.” 

“ All right,” said I, and taking hold of the handle I started off. It was real fun ; 
the bath-chair rolled along beautifully, and I don’t believe the old man weighed much 
more than my Corinne when I used to push her about in her baby carriage. We 
was in a back street where there was hardly anybody; and as for Jone and his bath- 
chair, I could just see them ever so far ahead, so I started to catch up, and as the 
street was pretty level now I soon got going at a fine rate. I hadn’t had a bit of 
good exercise for a long time, and this warmed me up and made me feel gay. 

We was not very far behind Jone when the man began to call to me in a sort 
of frightened fashion, as if he thought I was running away. ‘Stop, lady!” he said, 
“we are getting near the gardens, and the people will laugh at me. Stop, lady, and 
I'll get out.” 

But I didn’t feel a bit like stopping ; the idea had come into my head that it would 
be jolly to beat Jone. If 1 could pass him and sail on ahead for a little while, then 
I’d stop and let my old man get out and take his bath-chair home. I didn’t want 
it any more. 

Just as I got close up behind Jone, and was about to make a rush past him, his 
man turned into a side street. Of course I turned too, and then I put on steam, 
and giving a laugh as I turned around to look at Jone, I charged on, intending to 
stop in a minute and have some fun in hearing what Jone had to say about it; but 
you may believe me, ma’am, that I was amazed when I saw only a little way in front 
of me the bath-chair stand where we had hired our machines, and all the bath-chair 
men standing there with their mouths wide open, staring at a woman running along 
the street, pulling an old bath-chair man in a bath-chair! For a second I felt like 
dropping the handle I held and making a rush for the front door of the hotel, which 
was right ahead of me; and then I thought, as now I was in for it, it would be a 
lot better to put a good face on the matter, and not look as if I had done anything 
I was ashamed of ; and so I just slackened speed, and came up in fine style at the 
door of the Old Hall. Four or five of the bath-chair men came running across the 
street to know if anything had happened to the old party I was pulling, and he got 
out, looking as ashamed as if he had been whipped by his wife. 

“Tt’s a lark, mates,” said he ; “the lady’s to pay me two shillings extra for letting 
her pull me.” 

“Two shillings!” said I. ‘I only promised you one.” 
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“ That would be for pulling me a little way,” he said; “but you pulled me all the 
way back, and I couldn’t do it for less than two shillings.” 

Jone now came up and got out quick. 

**What’s the meaning of all this, Pomona?” said he, 

“Meaning!” said I. “Look at that dilapidated old bag of bones, He wasn’t 
fit to pull me, and so I thought it would be fun to pull him; but of course I didn’t 
know that when I[ turned the corner I would be right here.” 

Jone paid the men, including the two extra shillings, and when we went up to 
our room he said: “The next time we go out in two bath-chairs I am going to have 
a chain fastened to yours, and I'll have hold of the other end of it.” 


FRANK R. STOCKTON, 


(Zo be continued ) 





“Stop, lady!” 


VoL. III.—No. 14. 
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Captain Kidd's Treasure. 


HE craze for hidden treasure is one of the keenest and most 
enduring passions of the human imagination, and this in the face 
of the fact that few pursuits are—we will not say less productive, 
but more ruinous. Even those who stumble by chance upon 
some mouldy find—a pot of guineas in England, or the silver 
table service of Varus in the German forest, or in‘Italy upon a 
Roman votive spring with its successive layers of Kingly copper 
and Republican silver and Imperial gold—-seem to profit little 

by it. How, then, must it be with those who cast good money after a sunken ship, 

or spend it in delving for ducats which often exist only in some vague tradition? And 
yet, in spite of every discouragement, the search goes on—in no instance with greater 
persistency and outlay than in the quest for Captain Kidd’s fabulous booty. 

Thirty years ago, at a bend in the Hudson river forty miles above New York, a 





huge excavation was made in search of the famous pirate’s buried gold. The selection 
of this point indicated no great historical information, for it is well known that Kidd 
never was up the Hudson. Like all other quests before and since, it failed, and 
far from enriching its promoters, nearly ruined them. Nevertheless public interest 
was not discouraged, and a new Treasure Company was soon afterwards formed by 
the inventor of a submarine divining rod said to quiver and point suggestively in the 
neighbourhood of sunken ore, Operations were resumed at the same bend of 
the river, opposite the abandoned excavation, and the divining rod was seen to 
become violently agitated above a certain spot on the surface of the stream. Kidd’s 
vessel, declared the inventor, lay at the bottom, her ribs fairly bending with the weight 
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of precious metal. Albeit a corporation is said to be soulless, a Treasure Company 
has a vivid imagination, and a few days after the diviner’s fruitful announcement 
the shareholders lived amid visions of sparkling gems and golden cups and chests of 
ancient coins. After much labour of derricks and divers, a vessel was indeed found 
and raised. She was incontinently allowed to drop back upon being discovered to be 
only an old canal boat, and many were the invectives directed at the divining rod. and 
its inventor. He, however, maintained that the wrong vessel had been grappled—a 
statement confirmed by the divers, who upon further search at great depth came upon 
a small ship of ancient construction. Excitement once more rose high, and money 
was freely subscribed, every penny of which, let us hope, was honestly applied by the 
divining-rod seer. But, alas! on being brought to the light, she was identified as a 





British gunboat of Revolutionary days, which, in an attack on the neighbouring 
American works at West Point, had been fired and sunk. 

Thus ended one of the most serious efforts yet made to trace Kidd’s ill-gotten 
and well-concealed gains. It is one of the odd circumstances of these farcical 
searchings, continued for over half a century, that the spot which alone offers 
any probability of being the pirate’s hiding-place has never been explored. While 
on his way from New York to Boston, at Governor Bellamont’s order, just prior to 
his return to England for trial, Kidd stopped for two or three days at Gardiner’s Island, 
where he was hospitably entertained by a family whose descendants still reside there. 
At leaving, he took from his neck and gave to one of the daughters of his host 
an Oriental scarf, which is preserved as probably the only authentic souvenir of him 
in America. 

Judging from the evidence adduced at Kidd’s trial, it is probable that he brought 
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little back from his cruises, and consequently had no great riches to hide. It was 
shown that by far the greater portion of his plunder was divided among his crew ; 
for piracy, like many other crooked enterprises, must pay large dividends. But if, 
contrary to all probability, he really did accumulate a considerable booty, he certainly 
would not have left it behind him in the remote scenes where it had been gathered 
together. He would naturally have aimed to transport it to England, or at least 
to the American colonies. Upon his arrival at New York he found his misdeeds 
known. An immediate impulse would have been to rid himself of this fatal proof 
of guilt; and the journey in his own ship, from New York to Boston, presented 
the only opportunity for concealment. His delay at Gardiner’s Island was without 
ostensible motive, and it is there, in an area of only a few thousand acres, that we 
should recommend a survey by the next “Treasure Company” anxious to sink its 
little all in the ground. 

















MacMahon’s March to Sedan. 


URNING over a score of military brochures descriptive of the battles and 
capitulations of the French Army of 1870, one passes alternately from the 
tragic to the farcical throughout their gruesome narrative. These con- 

temporaneous recitals of discomfiture are summarised in Zola’s “ Débacle,” with a 
minuteness of detail and a finish of local colour that place the familiar picture in a 
more salient foreground than ever before. 

The army which MacMahon and Bazaine commanded has been for twenty-three 
years a greater laughing-stock than the troops of La Grande Duchesse de Gerolstein, 
officered by Fritz and Boum Boum. _ It was sent into the field with frenzied boastings, 
and with acclamations that rent the air. The French war maps extended from Metz 
to the Russian frontier, and were useless after the first engagements. Gustave Doré 
portrayed that army crossing the Rhine between moonlit castles, and receiving from 
the spectres once led by Saxe and Turenne and Condé and Napoleon the glorious 
battle-flags of historic triumphs—a fine poetic fancy, but one that became a scathing 
satire upon an “ Army of the Rhine” which only beheld that river when marched 
by the hundred thousand into German captivity. And the endless chanting of 
De Musset’s verses, ‘Nous l’avons eue, votre Rhin Allemand!” must have been 
remembered with poignant bitterness by officers and men who were unable to defend 
their own Rhine provinces, and who experienced the humiliation of living to see the 
French left bank of that river ceded to Germany. 

M. Zola gives a long and painful description of the battle of Sedan, and of the 
marches and combats which preceded it, wherein he varies little from previous 
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writers. That the French army of 1870 was grotesquely impotent is no new 
discovery. The crass ignorance of its officers, the confusion thrice confounded that 
directed its precipitate advances and retreats, its empty magazines and worthless 
mitrailleuses, its light heart and gaiter buttons, its frenzied Marseillaise and drunken 
shouts of “ad Berlin!” its grounded arms, its captivity, the thousand cannon it 
surrendered, and its battle-flags carried through Berlin by German hands,—all this 
was indeed a spectacle of human folly to fill the merry gods with mirth. But the 
march for the relief of Bazaine, as designed by Palikao, was perfectly feasible, and its 
failure was due, not, as French writers would have us believe, to igg inherent defects, 
or to insurmountable difficulties by the way, but solely to the indiscipline and 
disorganisation of the French soldiery. The conception of the movement attempted 
by MacMahon was thoroughly sound from a military point of view, and assured the 
most brilliant results if executed with proper celerity. Such operations, while always 
hazardous in the presence of an alert enemy, have often been successfully carried 
out. Their accomplishment depends entirely upon the method and promptness of 
their execution. Bonaparte’s campaign of Marengo is a salient example of a turning 
movement ; but had his march been halting, and had the retrograde concentration of 
Meélas been rapid, the French would probably have sustained a memorable overthrow. 
Another instance of a flank march achieved with dire consequences to the foe is 
that of Stonewall Jackson and Lee, in August 1862, when, after a lateral movement 
of extraordinary audacity, they gained the rear of the Federal General Pope, destroyed 
his base of supplies at Manasses, and defeated his army at the second battle of 
Bull Run. 

Unfortunately for the Second Empire, MacMahon’s march was a prodigy of 
slowness. Arrived at Chalons on August 17th, he had been placed in command of 
the four army corps there assembled, numbering 140,000 men. On the 2ist this 
army evacuated Chalons and marched to Rheims. At this date the German armies 
were distributed as follows: Prince Frederic Charles with 220,000 men encompassed 
Bazaine at Metz. The Prince Royal of Saxony with 70,000 men was on August 24th 
south of Verdun. The Crown Prince of Prussia with 200,000 men was advancing 
towards the Marne, and would arrive on the 25th at Vitry. The plan to be pursued, 
upon the adoption of Palikao’s proposed march, was simple. The distance from 
Rheims to Sedan, v/@ Mezitres, is sixty miles, along a broad, direct highway. At 
the latter place were supplies and munitions in abundance, and here the army 
should have been relieved of its impedimenta, taking nothing but four days’ cooked 
rations, ammunition waggons and field ambulances. Twenty miles a day is not 
beyond the power of brave men who bear the fate of their country upon their 
bayonets, and on the evening of the 25th the army should have reached Sedan. It 
was late on the afternoon of that day that Moltke received news that the French on 
leaving Rheims had turned to the north-east, and headed his own columns north- 
ward. From Sedan to Metz the distance is eighty miles, and four days more should 
have sufficed to bring MacMahon, on the morning of August 30th, upon the rear of 
the investing lines. The only possible obstacle might have been the army of the 
Prince .of Saxony, but this the French would have encountered with the numerical 
superiority of two to one, and should have inflicted upon it a defeat out-balancing 
both Speicheren and Reichshofen. But MacMahon spent from the morning of 
the 23rd to the morning of the 3oth in marching from Rheims to Sedan, being an 
average of seven and a half miles daily! He left unsaid the words he should have 
spoken, telling his men the tremendous purpose of their march. He made no use 
of his powerful cavalry, which ought to have interposed like a screen between him 
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and the enemy. In the midst of plenty his troops were starving. As often as they 
began the preparation of their everlasting soup, the Germans burst from the woods. 
Among them rode their stricken Emperor, ill, hesitant, broken-hearted—the type of 
military incapacity. Each day’s orders and counter-orders betrayed a startling lack 
of definite purpose. In presence of the enemy the men were kept lying for hours 
face down in the fields—a novel attitude for the French soldier, whose trust is in 
the bayonet. What wonder, then, if such a pitiful march ended in shame and 
surrender ! 
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Gastronomic Brevtttes. 


GLANCE through the pages of Soyer’s “Culinary Campaign,” published 
in 1857 to commemorate the author’s experience in London and his attempt 
to ameliorate the British camp kitchens before Sebastopol, shows that the 

poverty of English cooking was the same forty years ago as at present. M. Soyer 
touches the monotony of London restaurants with pungent comments, and his book 
is written with an equal degree of personal vanity and culinary good sense. He 
derides the unvaried potatoes and greens and mutton and beef; though, had he 
lived to see the introduction of frozen Australian mutton and Chicago dressed 
beef, he would surely have thought them a sorry substitute for the Southdown that 
Thackeray loved, and for “Y* (remembered) Roast Beef of Old England.” 

From another shelf we took Prout’s “ Reliques,” and read the description of his 
breakfast to Sir Walter Scott at Watergrasshill, commencing with such relishes as 
oysters, watercresses, codsounds and radishes, after which came turbot, eggs and 
potatoes, followed by lobster, eels, trout, salmon and hake, moistened with claret 
and whiskey. Thence we passed to a Christmas dinner at 3.30 with Hawthorne 
in 1843, as recounted in “ Hawthorne and his Wife” (vol. i., p. 274), a frugal repast 
limited to preserved apples, quince and dates, bread and cheese and milk, followed 
by “exercise on the woodpile, a deautiful long evening from 4 till 10.” And so, 
by declining stages, we came to Thoreau’s fare at Walden, served but once a day, 
in summer some ears of corn, in winter a plate of bean broth, varied “on feast days 
and high days” with potatoes, rice or a mess of perch. If the reader desires a 
further example in the wholesome ways of simple living, he may examine the 
biographies of King Victor Emmanuel, wherein, on state occasions, the monarch is 
represented as not eating, and rarely speaking, sitting with his hands clasped upon 
the hilt of his sword. But if, on the contrary, he should think we are unduly 
reducing his diet, we will turn to Brillat Savarin’s “ Physiologie du Goat,” at the 
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fourteenth meditation, which describes: a breakfast in 1801 in honour of Doctor 
Dubois, seventy-eight years old, and his brother, the Captain, aged seventy-six :— 

“* By Jove!’ said the doctor one day, rising on tiptoe to tap me on the shoulder, 
‘you have for a long time been bragging about your fondus, or eggs beaten up with 
cheese ; you continually make our mouths water, and we will come some day, the 
Captain and I, to breakfast with you and see what sort of dish this is.’ 

“*T shall be most happy,’ I replied, ‘and you shall have one in all its glory, for I 
shall make it myself ; so to-morrow at ten, with military punctuality.’ 

“At the hour appointed I saw both my guests arrive—two little old men, still 
hale and hearty, clean shaven, hair nicely arranged and well powdered. They 
smiled with pleasure on seeing the table with a clean white cloth, and in each 
one’s place two dozen oysters with a bright golden lemon. At each end of the 
table stood a bottle of Sauterne, carefully wiped, excepting the cork, which showed 
distinctly that it had been in the cellar for a long while. After the oysters came 
broiled kidneys, a terrine of foze gras, a pie with truffles, and, finally, the fondu. 

“The ingredients had all been placed in a chafing-dish, and my guests did not 
lose a single one of my movements. After the fomdu came fruits and sweets, a cup 
of genuine Mocha, and finally two liqueurs, one a spirit for cleansing, and the other 
an oil for softening. Breakfast over, I proposed a little exercise, and took them 
through my library, which, without being sumptuous, is large and comfortable, and 
where I showed them sculptures, paintings, guns, musical instruments, and some 
fine editions, and lastly the original bust of my cousin Mme Recamier, with which 
they were so delighted that the Doctor kissed its lips, while the Captain took a 
similar liberty with the bust, for which I reproved him, for if every admirer of the 
original were to do the same, this voluptuous bosom would soon be in the same 
state as the great toe of St. Peter at Rome, which the fervent pilgrims have wholly 
kissed away.” ‘ 

There is wisdom in the Biblical recommendation to begin the feast with the 
best wine: a glass of fine Madeira after the soup, when the palate is fresh, is to 
be commended, unless one be of Thackeray’s way of thinking, that soup should be 
omitted from a particularly vecherché dinner, in which case commence with oysters 
and a small glass of stout. The French Aors @euvre is destructive of appetite, 
and is inferior to the English savoury of salt fish after the dessert. Champagne 
should be served early, a bottle of ’74 mixed with a new Moet Chandon; and as 
concerns the successive courses, suffice it to say that only a bad dinner is long. 
For a stag party a bowl of rum punch, made of old Jamaica, renders the coldest 
heart friendliwise, provided it be flavoured with the peel of a female lemon; and 
be it added that whoever wishes to find his head no larger than usual next morning 
will refrain from mixing wines of different colour. 

Much is written nowadays about vegetarian diet and brainial food; and what 
the latter may be, unless dog-biscuit, we know not. But a vegetarian diet is so 
elastic, embracing, as it can be made to do, eggs, milk, butter, cheese, fish, ducks, turtle 
and wine, that perhaps it is only intended as a makeshift for impaired digestions. 
It is likely that something of the keenness of the Scot and the ’cuteness of the Yankee 
result from their simple fish diet, which is easy of assimilation and contains valuable 
phosphates. Certainly the practice of a weekly or semi-weekly fast day is one to 
be commended to every don vivant, when he shall abstain from butcher’s meat, 
rich dishes and stimulants of every description. 


W. WW: & 





GENIUS AND INSANITY AGAIN—A GERMAN ON DEGENERATION—THE MORBID IN ART— 
WEIGHING WAGNER—“* A MAD WORLD, MY MASTERS”—THE PROVINCE OF POETRY 





—MADAME SANS-GENE—THE BEWILDERED BARBER—THE GINGERBREAD FAIR. 





fa@yO call the man with whom you dis- 
%)| agree an idiot has long been a recog- 

nised principle of dialectics ; to tell 
your friend that he is a fool and a madman 
is one of the dearest privileges of friendship. 
This argumentative principle has now been 
placed upon a scientific basis, with all the 
formalities of technical nomenclature and all 
the solemnity of the German savant. Ina 
work of grandiose proportions and imper- 
turbable gravity, entitled Emfartung (De- 
generation), Max Nordau has proved to 
his own satisfaction that all the thinkers 
and artists who are forming the modern 
mind, all the writers with whom he dis- 
agrees—Swinburne and Rossetti, the Pre- 
Raphaelites and the Symbolists, Tolstoi and 
Wagner, Verlaine and Maeterlinck, Ibsen 
and Strindberg, Walt Whitman and Zola— 
are graphomaniacs, idiots and madmen. At 
first sight this seems a mere repetition of the 
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familiar theory into which Lombroso, Nisbet 
and the rest have expanded Dryden’s popular 
distich. But the new theory cuts far deeper. 
We have hitherto been content to concede 
that fine imagination and profound thought 
might be allied with weaknesses and follies, 
that beautiful creations did not necessarily 
imply a beautiful creator, that divine poets 
got drunk, and that it was not always safe 
to lend a great -artist a five-pound note 
except as a delicate gift. Dr. Felix Adler, 
the founder of the Ethical Societies of 
America, teaches that there is no such thing 
as a good man, that virtues are always 
balanced by faults, if not by vices; so that 
he has been able to deliver veracious funeral 
orations over the bodies of bad men. Where- 
fore the wise are not shocked to apprehend 
that even genius has the defect of its qualities, 
and that disorders of life are the price of 
creative raptures; though they may still 
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look askance at the classification of genius 
as “a degenerative psychosis of the epilep- 
toid order.” But Max Nordau finds the taint 
of insanity not only in the modern artist, 
but in his creations, and not only in his crea- 
tions, but in his audience. For even as the 
receiver makes the thief, so the hysteria of 
the modern world is the atmosphere in which 
the mad artist thrives, and what Max Nordau 





magniloquently calls the “ Twilight of the 
Peoples” is the darkness in which his mala- 
rious creations wax in crapulous tumescence. 
Hamlet’s madness goes unmarked in Europe, 
for all the men are as mad as he. What has 
shattered the nerves of Europe is the multi- 
plication of industry, the fever of modern life 
and the growth of towns (all consequent upon 
sudden mechanical inventions for the strain 
of which the human mind was not ready), 
supplemented by the great European wars. 
He might have added the “ Vexed Questions ” 
I strove to catalogue a couple of months ago. 
A mad world, my masters! /nsanitas, in- 
sanitas: omnia insanitas / Alone, in solitary 
sanity, the author of Z7fartung towers over 
a degenerate humanity. 


mILNCE Pearson’s National Life and 
Character no book has been published 
so stimulating and so depressing as 
this quasi-scientific study of “ Degeneration.” 
It is a work destined to be read throughout 
the civilised world, not only for its ruthless 
iconoclasm but for its brilliance and erudi- 
tion ; the fiercest fighting-book of the day, with 
a bantam-cock-sureness, a Hercles’ vein, a 
mouthing of libellous vocables, rarely to be 
matched in this mealy-mouthed time. ’Tis 
Bombastes Furioso sunk to authorship, and 
Tamburlaine turned pathologist. Nordau is 
the thing he hates most—a paradox. He is 





a German with a style—almost enough of 
itself to prove that his science is only literary. 
He is one of the Germans who are improving 
the prose of the Fatherland, and who can 
get a sentence into a page octavo. He is 
a Teuton, yet his thought flows lucidly—so 
lucidly that one sees the shallow bottom ; he 
is at once the most arrant of Philistines and 
the doughty champion of sweetness and light, 
and his insight and sympathy are only 
equalled by his blindness and banality. 

Max Nordau began his wild career as the 
apostle of sanity by a book on “The Con- 
ventional Lies of Civilisation.” The title alone 
disposes of his claims to science. A scientist 
would have called his book “The Lying 
Conventions of Civilisation,” for the scien- 
tist does not attack—he explains. Nordau 
next wrote a novel, “The Malady of the 
Century,” in which he tried his hand at 
literary diagnosis, and strove to create in 
Wilhelm Eynhardt a latter-day pendant to 
Werther. And, finally, before turning te 
science, he wrote a mediocre “Comedy of 
Sentiment,” a novel whose theme is the 
hollow mockery of love between mature 
persons. His creative record is not of a 
high order ; it is only by his critical work 
that he challenges the attention of civilisa- 
tion. And as a critic, his contribution to 
human thought is his contention that the 
morbid in literature and art is the result of 
physical and mental degradation, and makes 
for the decay and not for the development 
of the race, while those who produce it lack 
the faculty of “attention” to the outside 
world, spinning fantasies from their inner 
vitals, and working not from models but from 
intuitions. The literary critic so often spins 
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his canons from his inner vitals that it is 
refreshing to find one with scientific reasons 
for his judgments. Nevertheless this attempt 
to put criticism on a physiological and psycho- 
logical basis, and to connect it with the 
laws of life and evolution, is crude and only 
half convincing ; Nordau frequently quotes 
passages for ridicule which I find myself 
admiring. Nordau, of course, would say this 
is because I am “ degenerate.” 


EGENERATION is_ betrayed by 
physical stigmata as well as by 
intellectual. And the signs of de- 

generation, these are they: unsymmetrical 














development of the two sides 
of the head ; imperfections 
in the shape of the ear, or 
absence of lobe ; strabismus ; 
hare-lip ; dental inequality ; 
too few or too many fingers, 
pointed or flat palate, etc. 
Some of the geniuses on 
whom Nordau claps his 
theoretical strait waistcoat 
‘6 have some of these stig- 
mata, no doubt ; but surely 
they are the birth-mark of many other people 
who have neither genius nor degeneration. 
Nordau does not pretend, however, to be 
aware of the bodily traits of all his victims, 
and he evades the point by declaring that 
the intellectual stigmata are so well marked 
that they preclude the necessity of facial 
measurements. Degenerates have no sense of 
right and wrong (a moral mania whose roots 
are egotism and impulsiveness) ; they are 
over-emotional ; they suffer from vague fears 
and depressions; they shrink from action, 
and wallow in day-dreams ; they have “the 
folly of grandeurs” ; they are mystics. All 
this is true enough of many poor souls, some 
of them geniuses, and it is not strikingly new. 
Nordau’s novelty commences only when he 
laboriously seeks for these stigmata in the 
works of the great moderns, and finds them 
at any and every cost ; when he scientifically 
pities the idiocy of Walt Whitman or Tolstoi, 
and analyses with truly German gravity the 
blague of Oscar Wilde; when he finds the 
greatest minds of the century guilty of lack 
of “ attention,” because they have not attended 
to the same things that have struck him, and 
when he brands all art as degenerate which 
is suggestive and indefinite instead of precise 
and transparent. 

That Nordau is right in the main I have 
no manner of doubt. Sanity is of the 
sunlight ; morbidity is bred of moonshine. 
Sane art is the product of a healthy soul 
poised serenely in sun and air at the centre 
of things : it is not produced in the intervals 
of imbibing bocks in the gas-lit brasseries of 
a feverish capital. If Nordau had contented 
himself with warning the world that the 
beauty of much modern art is the beauty 
of death, that “that way madness lies,” 
he would have done a service, though the 
current by-words “ Décadence” and “ Fin 
de Siecle” show that the world was not un- 
aware of the trend of things. But he has 
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proved far too much, and laden his vessel 
with a profitless cargo of irrelevant propo- 
sitions and superfluous theorems. He handi- 
caps himself with the dogma that thought is 
only molecular disintegration, when the ulti- 
mate nature of thought is beside the question 
for the pathologist, whose science is secondary. 
He gaily announces that mysticism is the 
result of the pleasure illegitimately begotten 
by a morbid brain-process ; and as for meta- 
physics, he directs against it all the resources 
of scientific slang. Instead of limiting him- 
self to obvious degenerates like the Sym- 
bolists and the A‘sthetes, the Parnassiens 
and the Diaboliques, obscurities who have 
no following but their own shadows, he 
discharges his technical insults against the 
giants indifferently, measuring them all by 
the same crude standards and trying to fix 
the same stigmata upon them all. The 
vagrant Verlaine, the clockwork Zola, the 
Christian Tolstoi—they are all in the same 
boat, a pack of incoherent idiots, superior 
degenerates, graphomaniacs, hare-lipped or 
queer of cranium, ignorant of right and wrong, 
sunk in mysticism, monstrously egotistic, and 
incapable of attention. 

Ibsen, who has knitted the texture of 
drama more closely and cunningly than any 
previous dramatist, gets no more credit for 
“attention ” than Nietzsche, who follows the 
vaygabondage of his own moods ; Whitman, 
whose poetry is so “definite” as to have 
been compared to an auctioneer’s catalogue, 
has not even this counted to him for 
righteousness. 

Nordau achieves his effects by brilliant 
misunderstandings, sometimes malicious, 
sometimes merely stupid, by identifying the 
poet with his creations, by an unscientific 
vagueness of terms, and most of all by his 
mistaking the canon of science—definiteness 
—for the canon of art. He has gone too far, 
and he has not gone far enough. Before 
writing two ponderous volumes in defence 
of sanity in art he should first have defined 
Sanity and then Art. 

Had he grappled with these difficult defi- 
nitions he might have been led to the bolder 
conclusion that Art and Sanity have no in- 
timate connection. To paint the sunshine 
even is not so sane as to enjoy it. Chaucer 
himself was not so sane as mine host of the 
Tabard. Aristotle’s oyster, that basked so 
happily on its mud-bank, could not have pro- 
duced a pearl. The pearl is a morbid secre- 


























tion. When man caught soul he was done with 
“thé large aplomb of animals,” which is the 
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only genuine sanity ; for travail of spirit is at 
' once the price and the condition of spiritual 
life. Nordau particularly disavows the dogma 
that every genius is a madman, but it were 
deeper and honester to proclaim that even 
the great sane geniuses—the Goethes and 
Shakespeare and Scotts—are mad gud 
geniuses, however sane as men ; nay, that 
every man whose intellect, will and emotions 
are imperfectly interbalanced—for perfect 
equilibration is impossible—is insane : parti- 
cularly when he performs an action incon- 
ducive to the continuance of his own exist- 
ence, allows himself to be swayed by an 
exhausting emotion, or envisages the prob- 
lems of life more profoundly than the 
young gentleman who sucks a stick in the 
front stalls of the Frivolity Theatre. The 
scientists talk much 
about prolonging life 
—when the vital ques- 
tion is, What sort of 
life is it that is being 
prolonged? Life has 
no value as life, and 
sanity has no value 
as sanity. The cow 
is sane. So is the 
In the Nordau 
ideal the universe 
would be populated 
by platitudinarian per- 
sons, appallingly well- 
balanced, irritatingly 
well-informed, and 
* automatically proper. 
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Perhaps this apostle of sanity will lay down 
the limits of emotion, will tell us how far 
we may allow the infinities of space and time 
to move us, how long a well-regulated mind 
may observe the sunset, how far it is permis- 
sible to thrill at music or to weep 


’ 


‘* Because the night or a woman’s face is fair.’ 


We live, in sooth, in such a pinfold of a world, 
so uniformly parcelled out, that only a de- 
generate being would look up from the food- 
stuffs at his feet to the stars over his head. 
Why does Nordau, in lieu of vituperating 
every sign of renascent religion as a mark 
of degeneracy, a retrogression from definite 
“attention” to nebulous emotion, not say 
honestly and frankly that the human race, 
in whose life religion has hitherto played 
so dominant a part, has always been mad? 
Possibly—since sanity means congruity with 
the majority—he shrinks from a statement 
so curiously resembling the paradoxes of the 
“ degenerates.” 

He cites again and again, with increasing 
irritation, Rossetti’s remark that he didn’t 
care whether the earth went round the sun 
or the sun round the earth. ‘In spite of 
his own criticism of the eighteenth-century 
thinkers who reasoned as if people were 
logical machines, he still thinks people live 
by facts instead of “by Admiration, Hope 
and Love,” and it were to him a sure proof 
of insanity that any one should shrug his 
shoulders before the precession of the 
equinoxes. He tears his hair at the reaction 
against science, and cannot make out what 
people will be after. “Science has disap- 
pointed you?” he queries indignantly. 
“Why, it takes your photograph and gives 
you rides on electric tram-cars.” This 
inconsecutiveness of reply, this zgvoratio 
elencht, is of an infantile imbecility, —it 
shows a fatal want of “attention.” “Shall I 
ever see my darling again?” asks the dis- 
tracted mother ; and Science replies: “I 
don’t know, but if you will watch this prism 
you will see me resolve the colour-spectrum.” 
It is like the famous French exercises: 
“Have you seen my aunt?” “No, but the 
wife of the gardener has twins.” This is not 
the only logical fallacy permeating the work. 
Nordau, with unconscious humour, makes a 
great point out of the recurring words and 
lines in the ballads of Rossetti and Swin- 
burne. Now, there happens to be a form 


of insanity called “ echolalia,” or repetition of 





words. Idiots repeat words: therefore 
those who repeat words are idiots. Tolstoi’s 
novel “ War and Peace” is a wonderful col- 
lection of details, but has no unifying thread. 
This shows that Tolstoi cannot concentrate : 
he has no “attention,” therefore is he mad. 
It requires no attention, then, to observe a 
mass of details! And Tolstoi is less sane 
than the man in the street who observes 
neither details nor principles !_ Of course it 
is easy enough, to score off Tolstoi’s later 
views, but it were better to refute them than 
to label them insanity. If to hold true views 
were necessary to sanity, the average man 
would be in an ill plight. Somebody once 
calculated that in Herbert Spencer’s fasci- 
nating “ First Principles” the word “ Force” 
was used in fourteen different senses, and I 
am afraid there is an equal elasticity about 
Nordau’s treatment of “sanity” and “atten- 
tion.” But to continue our scientist’s syllo- 
gisms. A maniac in Schleswig in 1680 held 
judges useless and hurtful, marriages immoral, 
man done with at death, and inward light 
the best guide ; thereby anticipating Tolstoi, 
who is consequently a maniac. Why, 
Nordau himself holds some of these opinions! 
It is surprising that he does not find “the 
folly of grandeurs” in Tolstoi, who, born a 
peer, declares himself the equal of a peasant. 
Madmen have fixed ideas. Therefore Ibsen, 
who has fixed ideas, is mad. The content of 
the fixed idea appears to be irrelevant, and a 
Howard whose fixed idea is to improve prisons 
is no more estimable than the burglar whose 
fixed idea is to avoid them. There are 
seductivewomen in Zannhduser and Parsifal, 
therefore Wagner is an erotic maniac. 
Some idiots make puns; therefore all 
punsters are mad. How sad for the comic 
papers! If only Nordau combined a little 
humour withhis wit ! On Whitman he is, fora 
scientist, shamefully inaccurate. The prophet 
of the “plein air school,” as one might call 
him, the preacher of health and holiness and 
universal love and charity, is set down as “a 
vagabond and an infamous debauchee, who 
owes his reputation to the bestially sensual 
portions of his writings.” He suffers from 
“the folly of grandeurs” and mysticism, he 
beslavers the corrupt Yankee democracy with 
flattery, and he cannot distinguish right from 
wrong. He has a surprising resemblance to 
Verlaine, which extends even (cries the good 
Herr Nordau with undisguised exultation) to 
their common stiffness of joint (anchylosis) ! 
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st HIS appreciation of Whitman marks 
our author’s lowest point: he is at 
his best in dealing with the “ grapho- 
maniac” Wagner? The musician Wagner 
he hardly considers at all, as who should 
judge Shakespeare by his performance. of 
Old Adam. But no section of this mordant 
book is more incisively witty than that which 
traces the growth of the Wagnerian cult. 
Hysteria takes the local colour, and so the 
universal malady assumed the shape of piety 
in England, of artin France. The Germans, 
being neither very pious nor very artistic, had 
the disease in the form of anti-semitism, 
vegetarianism, anti-vivisectionism, and an 
enthusiasm for Jager underclothing and the 
cold-water cure, with a dominant undertone 
of Chauvinism running through all these 
manifestations. In nine cases out of ten 
the Jager fanatic was a “ Jingoist,” and the 
defender of frogs an anti-Semite. Wagner 
himself had hysteria in every one of these 
branches, with the exception of the under- 
clothing department. The patronage of King 
Louis of Bavaria attracted the attention of 
the Germans to Wagner, whose abolition of 
“definite” melody gave new opportunity for 
the vague reveries of hysterical degenerates, 
satisfying those aspirations not already sated 
by vegetarianism, Chauvinism, wet feet, and 
flannel waistcoats : Wagner’s chief glory is 
as a conceiver of historical frescoes ; he had 
an eyefor stage-pictures, and hisright medium 
should have been the brush. As an author 
he fakes up the figures of all literature, and 
patriotically pretends they are all German, 
and many of his most solemn situations (e¢.g., 
the scenes of the Grail) owe their appeal to 
being transformations of the réligion of his 
childhood ; he lives on a legacy of mediaeval 
poems, and is on the brink of starvation when 
his cheque from the thirteenth century fails to 
arrive. Instead of writing the “ music of the 
future” he has disinterred the music of the 
long-dead past, for music began without 
melody, with the plain chant and the banging 
of tomtoms. As for uniting all the arts in 
the music-drama, that is also a step back- 
wards. Each art has evolved on its own 
lines, and you lose the effect of each in 
attending to all. The progress of evolution 
is not towards unity, but differentiation. 





Sei HIS is a fair specimen of Nordau’s 
methods. It would be easy to retort 
that Wagner’ “infinite melody” is 
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orchestrated, which makes a world of dif- 
ference between it and the simplicity of 
savage music. But the moment our scientific 


== 


LB 





thinker finds something remotely resembling 
a past form, he cries “Atavism,” and holds 
degeneracy proven. As if humanity never 
made mistakes, never needed to return on 
its own footsteps, or to take up a dropped 
thread and weave it again into the web of 
civilisation! Nay, what is his own aim, if 
not to win back the world from this modern 
morbidity to the simplicities of an earlier 
time? Why should we not answer that we 
are more complex, more differentiated ? that 
to go back now to homeliness of soul 
would be a reversion of the worst type, an 
unpardonable act of “atavism”? And, indeed, 
the retort would not be without truth. The 
modern man cannot rest content with the 
thoughts and institutions of his great-grand- 
fathers ; he has awakened to a higher con- 
ception of social duty, to a sense of the 
solidarity of mankind ; there are new notes 
in the gamut of his emotions. Surely the 
final word has not been spoken! Nordauy, 
who knows what changes every social insti- 
tution has passed through, takes a sacerdotal 
air about the sacredness of the status guo. 
It is the new priesthood of science. Extremes 
meet, and there are the makings.of a medizval 
inquisitor in our entirely emancipated savant. 
He himself recognises that ideals are working 
prophecies, are formative of the future they 
foretell. How, then, dare he say that it is 
only hysteria that makes the race vibrate in 
sympathy with its strange new prophets and 
poets? Science can only register the new 
phenomenon ; it cannot yet assert that it 
makes for death rather than life. Where 


Nordau cries rotten eggs, cleanly chicks 
may be hatching, and where he shrieks 
“ Degeneration,” the optimist may retort 
“ Regeneration.” 


N Nordau’s principles one could prove 
anybody mad. Gravely examining 
the works of, say Mr. Stevenson, in 
the mock-scientific method of this German 
Gradgrind, we could showcause why he should 
not be permitted the free run of even a South 
Sea island. His “graphomania,” his early 
interest in fine-sounding words apart from 
their meaning, his incapacity for “attention” 
to modern life, his weak health, his disdain 
of civilisation, his vagrant instincts, his 
sleeping in a sack in the woods instead of 
in a bed in an inn, the fixed ideas on which 
his stories run (pirates, treasure-ships, High- 
landers), his delusion that his work is done 
for him by brownies,—all these make up as 
powerful an indictment of degeneration as 
any to be found in Nordau’s book. I 
bethink me, too, of the “folly of grandeurs” 
indicated in the outburst at the end of 
one of his essays: “But you have had a 
fine moment and looked down upon all 
the kingdoms of the earth.” Indeed, his 
books are full of confessions of insanity, as 
strong as any of those gleefully cited by 
Nordau: “I despair of getting the reader 
into sympathy with the smiling, complacent 
idiocy of my condition,” he writes in Az 
Inland Voyage. All this without counting 
that in Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde the author 
has unconsciously revealed the monstrous 
obsessions of evil impulse, the struggle 
against which is the tragic secret of his 
life. (Vide Nordau on Wagner.) As for 
Nordau himself, his idiocy is beyond question. 
His fixed ideas that the age is degenerate, 
and that all modern art and literature was 
originally made in Germany— the last a form 
of chauvinistic hysteria also ; his inability to 
“attend” to metaphysics ; his erotomania, 
evidenced by his finding obscure sensual 
vices behind all the manifestations of modern 
literature and art, and particularly by his 
reading of nude images into Rossetti’s line 
about the lovers in Heaven “bathing to- 
gether” in the celestial light ; the hysteria 
of his attacks on his contemporaries, and 
his persuasion that everybody else is mad 
(one of the commonest forms of dementia); 
together with his morbid conception of the 
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Twilight of the Peoples, are quite sufficient 
to justify. humanity in shutting him up, 


whether as man or book. 


HE vagueness which he objects to in 
poetry is of its essence. Otherwise 
Macaulay would be a truer poet 
Wordsworth’s— 
**Old unhappy far-off 
things, 
And battles long 
ago”; 






than Shelley. 


Keats’— 
““Charmed magic 
casements open- 
ing on the foam 
Of perilous seas in 
fairy lands for- 
lorn” ; 


Longfellow’s— 
‘*Spanish sailors with 
bearded lips, 


And the beauty 
and mystery of 
the ships, 

And the magic of 
the sea.” 








Tennyson’s — 

**Tears, idle tears, I know 
not what they mean : 

Tears from the depth of 

some divine despair” ; 

are familiar examples of 

poetry at itsrarest. In the 

literature of sanity no one 

stands higher than Words- 


MALI, 





worth. Here, if anywhere, 
you have the sun and the 
sea and the open air; yet 
was Wordsworth a mystic 
to the very heart of him, 
and it is not the healthy 
joys and blessings of his 
lot for which he raises the 
song of praise and thanks- 
giving,— 
‘* But for those first affections, 

Those shadowy recollections, 

Which, be they what they may, 

Are yet the fountain-light of all our day, 

Are yet a master-light of all our seeing, 

Uphold us, cherish, and have power to make, 

Our noisy years seem moments in the being 

Of the eternal silence. . . .” 


If to seek this quality of suggestiveness in 
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literature and art, in music and in painting, 
isto be neurotic ; is to prefer the indeterminate 
to the determinate, and to resolve the painful 
synthesis of evolution into primeval chaos ; 
then adieu Madame Sanity, and farewell 
good Monsieur Common Sense. Your society 
is tolerable, and not to be endured. From 
the world and its German Gradgrinds we are 
retiring into the monastery of the padded 
wall, there to solace ourselves with de- 
cadent art, with Schubert and Wagner, with 
Ibsen and Rossetti, and Manet, with the 
morbid passion of the “Serenade” and the 
mystical idiocy of “The Blessed Damozel,” 
and the impossible violets of impressionism. 
And so—with an airy wave of our four- or six- 
fingered hand, and a contemptuous curl of 
our hare-lip—Good-bye to you, Herr Nordau, 
“you and your molecules.” 


Syve) | FER all, morbidity is not the order 
4 of the day, even in Paris. In the 

cafés of the Boule Miche, where the 
decadent movements are hatched, and the 
fledgeling Verlaines and Mallarmés come to 
drown their sorrows in vermouth, you may 
see the lacklustre visages and tumbled hair 
of “diabolical” poets, and the world-weary 
figures of end-of-the-century youngsters 
pledging their mistresses in American grog ; 











but the Parisian is still homely at heart, and 
though Ghosts and The Master-Builder 
figure on the playbills, J/adame Sans-Géne 
is the success of the year. If it were not 
that AMZadame Sans-Géne threatens to be 
seen in London earlier than these lines, I 
should be tempted to write columns about 
this delightful creation of the dexterous 
Sardou. As it is, I can only advise you to 
go and make her acquaintance, and if you 
do not fall in love with her, permit me to 
tell you you are degenerate indeed. Since 


























WITHOUT 


Duse’s performance in La Locandiera, | have 
seen nothing more fascinating than Réjane’s 
incarnation of the honest don’t-care-a-dam 
washerwoman become a great lady at the 
court of Napoleon, in whose service her 
husband has grown to Marshal. Few scenes 
in fiction are finer than the interview between 
Madame Sans-Géne and the dreaded auto- 
crat, who still owes the washing-bill con- 
tracted by the captain of artillery. 

“ How much ?” he asks, after some charm- 
ing passages of dialogue, in which the ruler 
of Europe, whose intent was to have the 
too-homely duchess divorced, is gradually 
softened and recalled to memories of his 
garret days in Paris, when Madame Sans- 
Géne climbed his 
stairs with the 
bundle of white 
linen. 

“Three Napo- 
leons,” answers 
the duchess, and 
then their eyes 
meet in laughter. 

Surely those 
“three Napo- 
leons” are a stroke 
of genius! And 
what a great act- 
Madame 
Réjane! How 
charming her 
comedy, how con- 
vincing her pathos, 
minute her art! 


ress is 





how broad yet how 
In an admirable company 
she stands out, not a star among rushlights, 
but a sun among stars. 










mA S for the great heart of the People, that 
Waa beats still to the same old music, and 

you shall find no trace of morbidity in 
the melodramas of the Porte St. Martin or the 
music-halls of the people’s quarter. ‘To-day 
is the Gingerbread Fair—La Foire aux 
Pains d Epice; and Tout Paris—that is to 
say, everybody who isn’t anybody —is elbow- 
ing its way towards the centre of gaiety. 
Tramcars deposit their packed freights near 
the Bastille, and where the women of the 
Revolution knitted, feeding their eyes on 
blood, bonnetless old crones sit drinking red 
wine in the sun. The sky is radiantly blue, 
and there is a music of merry-go-rounds. 
They are far more elegant than our English 
merry-go-rounds, these cavrouse/s, hung with 
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tapestry, and offering you circumambient 
palanquins or even elephants. Before a toy 
stage, on which a mechanical skirt-dancer 
disports herself with a tireless. smile, an 
automatic chef d'orchestre conducts the revo- 
lutionary march (none other than Ta-ra-ra- 
Boom-de-ay) while grotesque figures strike 
stiffly at bells. On the pavement an old 
man has spread for sale a litter of broken 
dolls, blind, halt and lame, when not de- 


capitated; and in the roadway the festive 
crowd splits to allow the passage of a child’s 
coffin covered with white flowers. The air 
thrills with the “ ping” of unsuccessful shots : 
I take a gun, and by aiming at a ball dancing 
on a fountain jet, hit a bull’s-eye two yards 
to the left. I throw flat rings at a sort of 
ninepins, five shots for a halfpenny: the 
first four leave the pins stolid and the public 
derisive. I throw the last at random, bring 
down half the pins, and stalk off nonchalantly, 
the pet of the fickle French populace. 1 buy 
pancakes fried on the stall while you wait— 
they are selling like hot cakes—and but for 
the difficulty of finding one with my name 
picked out in pink on the gingerbread, I 
would buy a pig and hang it on my breast. 
Some of the pigs have mottoes instead of 


names: 
‘De toute la création 
C’est moi le plus cochon.” 


Another asserts : 
**De la téte a la queue 
Je suis délicieux.” 

I ignore the pigs, but I pacify local prejudice 
by buying two gingerbread sailors—a Russian 
and a French—shaking hands in symbolisa- 
tion of the Russo-French alliance, and I 
further prove myself a patriot by throwing 
bright wooden balls into the mouth of a 
great-faced German, for which I receive the 
guerdon of a paper rose and a Berlin wool 
monkey. I purchase a ticket from a clown 
standing on a platform begirt by noisy cages, 
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and partake in a raffle for a live turkey ; but 
fortunately I ain spared the task of carrying 
it through the Fair, and not wishing to tempt 
Providence again, 1 content myself with 
trying for soap. A pack of cards is spread 
round a wheel with an index: round goes 
the wheel, and whoever has the card at 
which the index stops gets an orange, or 1 
he likes to save up his oranges exchanges 
them for a box of soap. You get four cards 
for two sous, but I take all the pack. Round 
goes the wheel imperturbably. It stops. Amid 
the breathless anxiety of the crowd I examine 
my cards, and invariably find myself the 
fortunate possessor of the winning card. 
But, by some mysterious arithmetic, which 
amuses the crowd, every time I win I have 
to pay several sous. By such roundabout 
methods I ultimately arrive at the soap. I 
have my portrait taken, allured by the “ only 
a franc.” My image has a degenerate air ; 
the photographer informs mz it will not stay 
unless he fixes it with enamel—which will 
be another franc. By the time it is framed 
it has come up to six francs, and then, as I 
leave, the attendant begs I will remember 
him! I give him the photograph, and depart, 
hoping he will remember me. At the Place 
de la Nation the fun grows thicker: there is 
a rain of confetti, and everybody comes out 
in coloured spots; the switchback is busy, 
chairs mount and descend on ropes, and 
there is a bunch of balloons ; on a platform 
outside a booth a showman beats a drum, 
the riding-master cracks his whip, and ladies 





of uncertain ages and exuberant busts smile 
all day in evening dress; in the neighbouring 
Cirque the Ball of the City of Paris is 
whirling noisily. Yes, life goes on in the 
old, old way in the land of equality and 
brotherhood ; and the “fool-red fury of the 
Seine” is but a froth on the surface. The 
“Twilight of the Peoples” is the morbid 
vision of a myopic seer. With which re- 
flection we will leave Sanity Fair. 


]@)/S I write there is an appalling, long- 
drawn crash, which brings the 
whole Quarter to its doors and win- 
dows. “Bombs” are in everybody's mouth, 
and I find myself automatically repeating a 
sentence out of the Latin exercise-book of 
my boyhood: “ How comes it that thunder 
is sometimes heard when the sky is clear?” 
I irrelevantly remember that “sometimes” 
must be translated “not never.” In the 
streets little groups are gathered, gesticulating 
and surmising. Some say “The Pantheon,” 
others “ The Luxembourg”; others trust it is 
only a gas explosion. I shock my group by 
hoping it is a bomb, so that 1 may say I 
have heard it go off. But I know nothing 
till I read “ Paris Day by Day” next evening 
in the Daily Telegraph, and find that my 
ambition has been gratified, and that the 
chief victim of the explosion is a Decadent 
Poet. Has any one been taking seriously 
Nordau’s cry for the extinction of the 
Degenerates ? 





I. ZANGWILL. 














LTHOUGH it is generally understood 

that the law in the sublimity of its 
wisdom does not trouble itself about 
trifles, yet it is certain that ordinary men and 
women do, and it is the small things of life 
that goa long way towards making up the 
sum of human happiness and comfort or 
their reverse. It is with this reflection pre- 
sent to us, and despite a determined reso- 
lution, hitherto followed out, not to put pen 
to paper, but to maintain a discreet silence 
as to our own views about any and everything, 
that we at last find ourselves overpersuaded 
by the insistence of many correspondents to 
appropriate a small corner of the Magazine 
in which from time to time, and as occasion 
requires, we can hold direct communication 
with its readers in reference to such light 
and trivial topics as appear likely to interest 
them. This change of resolve, be it con- 
fessed, is not wholly unselfish, and has been 
adopted largely in the hope that in this 
way we may be spared a good deal of 
letter-writing. 





» * * 


MANY times since we commenced our edi- 
torial labours we have received letters asking 
us whether contributions from unknown 
authors would stand a chance of being read 
and considered on their merits. Our reply 
has always been that, should the conditions 
notified by us be observed by would-be 
contributors to our pages, “ Ignotus ” would 











have just as patient an audience as “ Notus,” 
and that each and every manuscript sub- 
mitted would in its turn receive the attention 
it deserved. This we take to be the unwritten 
but well-recognised law of editorial pro- 
cedure. As a matter of fact, since the 
Magazine started, in May 1893, we have had 
to pass in review no less than 2200-and-odd 
contributions, dealing with every sort and 
variety of subject. This task we undertook 
and have performed ourselves, preferring to 
rely upon our own judgments to exercising 
them secondhand through the medium of a 
reader. In the large majority of cases our 
conditions as to typewriting were observed: 
indeed, had it been otherwise it would have 
been impossible for us to partake of and 
digest the Gargantuan repast that was placed 
before us. If Her Majesty’s Postmaster 
General, and that useful and growing body 
of persons the typewriters, are not preparing 
to present us with a handsome testimonial for 
all we have done for them, then we fear there 
is no more gratitude left in this proverbially 
ungrateful world. 


* * * * * 


ONE of our correspondents is of opinion 
that our requirements as to the typewriting 
of manuscripts are unjust and unreasonable, 
and he has addressed us a letter of three 
closely-written pages for the purpose of 
explaining and illustrating his views on the 
subject. 


As his communication contains in 
22a 
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all some 1338 words, we do not 
propose to print it, and may even 
be forgiven for not making any 
further reference to it. Itis enough 
in this connection to add that we 
intend to adhere strictly to the 
rule we have laid down, which was 
entirely within our competence, 
and whereof we see no reason to 
be ashamed. We may be wrong 
in imposing such a condition, but 
from our point of view, and for the 
purpose of doing justice personally 
to. the mass of contributions that 
come under our notice, human eyes 
count for something, and we have 
no desire yet awhile to be driven 
to the consulting-room of Mr. 
Critchett, or of some other equally 
distinguished oculist. 
* * . * 

NOTHING could be farther from 
our thoughts than to betray the 
confidence, that wdberrima fides, 
which should mark the relations 
between contributors and all right- 
minded editors. The obligation is 
at once sacred and practical, and 
must be observed, but as generalities 
are safe we may resort to them 
without giving offence. This, at 
any rate, we may be permitted to 
say, with profound humility and 
self-consciousness of our own im- 
perfections of judgment: that it 
remains to us a matter of profound 
astonishment how some of the folks 
who have sent us stories and articles 
for consideration could bring them- 
selves to believe that their lucu- 
brations were ever likely to reach 
the eyes of the public through the 
pages of this Magazine. How often 
did we find that where the subject 
had some interest the style of 
composition was sadly halting ; 
where the style was passable, the 
subject was hopelessly uninteresting 
or impossible! We say this ‘’more 
in sorrow than in anger,” and it is 
only forced from us by the thought 
of the many hours—which might 
have been more profitably spent on 
both sides—that have been so sadly 
wasted. 
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For the writing of rhymes there 
seems to be a positive epidemic. 
Out of the multitude of manuscripts 
which we received, between five and 
six hundred were in verse ; some 
long, some short, some cold and 
passionless as marble, some so 


warm and tempestuous as to cause | 
a blush to rise even to our elderly (7 
cheeks. Why on earth is it that 

indulgence of the poetic fancy leads | 


persons who are otherwise probably 
quiet and unobtrusive members of 
society into the perpetration of 
verses which, if published, would 
shock even their best friends? “ Hot 
love,” “amorous lips,” and the many 
glowing references to the female 
form divine, have become a glut in 
the market ; and it is time to protest 
against the idea that “my lady 
fair” in poetry is suited for no 
nobler purpose than to be embraced 
and osculated. Byron wrote all 
this sort of thing much better a 
long time ago, and although the 
young ladies and gentlemen of to- 
day with a taste for verse, that is 
to say, for jingling rhymes, may be 


possessed with the idea that Venus’s | 


bad bold boy “rules the camp, the 
court, the grove,” there may be a 
surfeit of him. In these prosaic 
times, when the .chaussure of the 
adored one is a matter of real 
importance, a sonnet to Phyllis’s 
button boots would be distinctly 
refreshing, and a delightful relief 
from the perpetual references to 
her eyes and mouth, poor creature ! 
Boileau gave a useful piece of ad- 
vice to poetasters when he said— 
‘*Craignez-vous pour vos vers la cen- 

sure publique ; 

Soyez-vous a vous-méme un sévére 

critique.” 

“Verbum sap. !? 


* o * * 


MANY correspondents tell us that 
our first two volumes are obtrusively 
bulky and uncomfortable to handle. 
In this we entirely concur, and, com- 
mencing with last month’s number, 
we shall henceforth publish three 
volumes a year, each to contain 
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four numbers. As this means, with- 
out allowing for extra matter in the 
summer and at Christmas, over 
seven hundred pages of profusely 
illustrated reading, printed on paper 
that takes strong binding to hold 
them together, we may be forgiven 
for departing from our original 
purpose of two volumes a year. In 
this connection we may mention 
that, in order to meet the wishes 
of many subscribers, we have had 
some covers prepared that will be 
found a neat and handy means of 
keeping each monthly number of 
the Magazine, during perusal, from 
being torn or coming to pieces. We 
are still busily engaged in discover- 
ing a more substantial sort of 
paper for the outside. cover of the 
numbers ; but this is difficult having 
regard to the high class and con- 
sequent weight of the paper on 
which our letterpress is printed. 
The reading covers will be obtain- 
able at the office of the Magazine 
at cost price—namely, Is. 6d. inclu- 
sive of postage. 
























* * * . 


So far we have done nothing but 
chatter about ourselves and the 
Magazine, but we must not forget 
that one of the most important 
objects we had in view in appro- 
priating these few pages was to 
comply with the requests of a number 
of correspondents who expressed 
a desire that we should now and 
again say a word or two about any 
books that had come under our 
notice which in our opinion would 
repay perusal. This is perhaps a 
rather large order, with de gustibus 
written up in large letters on the 
wall of the editorial sanctum, and 
P a battle royal to secure our atten- 

tion going on between a large box 
S of still unread manuscripts and the 
P many &ttractive-looking volumes on 
our bookshelves. But we are no- 
thing if we are not omnivorous, and 
so, at the risk of cerebral apoplexy, 
we have done our best to make a 
few, we hope, judicious selections— 
and exceptions—from current lite- 
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rature, which we trust may prove 
of some use. This we can say: 
that in anything we may write about 
books we shall make no pretence 
to academic superiority of taste or 
a high critical faculty. As between 
ourselves and the readers of the 
Magazine we shall endeavour to 
tell them, without “ fear, favour or 
affection,” what we think of this 
or that book, doing our best with 
each to— 

** Survey the whole nor seek small 

faults to find.” 


* * * * 


FRANKLY, despite the “boom,” 
we do not care for A Yellow Aster 
(Hutchinson & Co.), and it is a 
matter for astonishment to us that 
it has “caught on” at all. The 
heroine, to put it mildly, is a very un- 
pleasant young woman, who accepts 
marriage as an “experiment,” and 
pronounces herself as “ unsexed,” 
whatever that may mean. She is 
supposed to be beautiful and bril- 
liant, but until she finds salvation 
in maternity her attractions are of a 
negative type; and if her criticisms 
onthe marriage service, immediately 
after it is over, are to be taken as 
indicative of brilliancy, it might ° 
have shown itself in a more agree- 
able form. Her mother remarks 
somewhere, “We never had any 
right to have children,” and in this 
observation we are disposed cor- 
dially to agree. As for the hero, 
he is one of those extraordinary 
specimens of a man that lady 
novelists seem to delight in evolving 
from their imaginations. We are 
thankful to say we have never met 
any one like him, and devoutly hope 
we never may. As a specimen of 
the author's style the following de- 
scription of the hero in the presence | 
of the heroine is, to say the least 
of it, curious: “This magnificent 
dominant creature, before whom 
he felt as a worm, was only 
an enlarged, completed edition of 
the sulky, long-legged ‘slip’ he 
used to catch fitful glances of, in 
his stays with his aunt.” In this 








abnormal condition we think it well to leave 
him and the book. 


om * * * . 


THOUGH late in the day, it cannot be too 
late to say a good word for Mr. Stanley 
Weyman’s A Gentleman of France (Long- 
mans), which, by those who desire a change 
from the seemingly never-ending cataclysm 
of novels with a purpose, will be read with 
a sensation of relief and healthy enjoyment. 
The blunt sincerity of the hero, his dashing 
escapades and hair-breadth escapes, smack 
of wholesome, engaging romance, and afford 
a welcome contrast to those so-called social 
studies that masquerade under the guise of 
fiction, and present human nature in its 
worst and most degraded aspects. If the 
“Sieur de Marsac” supplies no very striking 
materials as a psychological study, he is 
nevertheless a very entertaining personage, 
and if ill suited to be a “ squire of dames,” 
is none the less an example of what a 
chivalrous gentleman should be. 


* * * * . 


WE can say for Mr. Zangwill, what he 
could not say in his own column, that the 
King of the Schnorrers, and other stories 
from his pen, collected in a handy volume by 
Mr. Heinemann, will help to pass many a 
half-hour agreeably, and afford the reader an 
attractive sample of his peculiar and varied 
style. He always does his level best to be 
original—which is matter for no small praise 
in this assimilative age—and succeeds, which 
is more than can be said ‘for some preten- 
tious personages who pose as jokers. Mr. 
Zangwill has recently been in Paris, observing 
on the spot the manners, methods and customs 
of the French student, and we have no doubt 
that his visit will in due course bear fruit in 
the form of a volume of fiction. 


* * 7. * 


IT is refreshing to find Mr. Marion Craw- 
ford once again betaking himself to “ fresh 
fields and pastures new,” for we confess to 
a certain amount of weariness of his Italian 
noblemen, princesses and palaces. Katherine 
Lauderdale (Macmillans) is a well-told and 
interesting story, which exhibits in its best 
aspects the author’s versatility in and power 
of character sketching. About AZarcella, by 
Mrs. Humphry Ward (Smith, Elder & Co.) 
so much has already been written that it is 
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difficult to avoid vain repetition. This much, 
however, we may say: that it is consoling, 
at a time when ladies (women if they prefer 
it) bombard the public with so much foolish 
nonsense in the way of fiction, to find one 
woman who puts pen to paper with caution 
and careful thought, and who, though you 
may be far from agreeing in all her views, 
leaves you at the end of her book grateful 
for having given you something real to think 
about by her dialectical skill and masterly 
portrayal of human character. J/arcella 
requires close reading and no skipping. O 
Sst sic omnes ! 


* * . * 


IN its own way Mr. Eden Phillpotts’ 
Some Every-day Folks (Osgood, M‘Ilvaine 
& Co.) has much to recommend it, and it 
will afford pleasant reading for idle moments. 
Madame Sarah Grand, under the title of 
Our Manifold Nature (Heinemann), has 
collected a series of what she describes as 
“studies from life of our manifold nature.” 
The first of these appeared in the pages of 
this Magazine under the title of Zhe Sere, 
the Yellow Leaf, and is therefore known 
to our readers, who, however, may be in- 
terested to learn that the story was not 
fiction, but was literal fact. “It began, 
continued and ended exactly as described.” 
She complains that editors of magazines 
“mutilate for convenience of space, or to 
remove from them [the studies] any idea of 
unusual import.” Madame Grand cannot 
assert that we did not give her full latitude 
and longitude in our pages, and if the critics 
did say her work was—as she quotes them 
—‘ melodramatic and altogether impossible,” 
she must settle that with them, and not 
indiscriminately accuse those who have the 
conduct of magazines with being “for the 
most part unprogressive.” We may point 
out to her, as well as to the “ young writers ” 
she takes under her especial care, that those 
who have to regulate the contents of such 
periodicals, which are intended to please and 
amuse, want something more than a dis- 
section of the ugly sides of our humanity. 


* * * * * 


Two capital volumes on Big Game Shoot- 
ing (Longmans) have been added to the 
Badminton Library, and are a valuable and 
interesting complement to those that have 
gone before. The writers of the articles speak 
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from practical experiences undergone in 
various parts of the world, and they describe 
them with a modesty and desire to impart 
information that cannot be too highly com- 
mended. This is, however, only characteristic 
of the whole Badminton series, and no 
country house library is complete without 
it. Mr. Maskelyne counts all gamblers as 
belonging to the majority of fools, and so 
supplies them either by way of advice or 
warning with some valuable revelations in 
Sharps and Flats (Longmans), which they 
would do well to read and digest. If the 
pigeons will only thus realise what easy prey 
they are, the hawks may be left to turn their 
misdirected ingenuity and energies into some 
other field of less easily exposed enterprise. 
Just a word for a capitally written and 
brief review of Irish history by Standish 
O’Grady entitled Zhe Story of Ireland 
(Methuen), which, without political bias, or 
dogmatising for or against “ Home Rule,” 
supplies much interesting information con- 
cerning “that most distressful country.” 
Mr. Hutton, of the Sfectator, is an ex- 
perienced and well-known writer, who goes 
far to demonstrate with his pen all that a 
careful and conscientious critic ought to be. 
His Contemporary Thought and Thinkers 
(Macmillans) will supply those who prefer 
more solid reading with valuable food for 
study and reflection, and though they may 
not be at one with him in all his opinions, 
they will be none the worse for learning 
what they are. Quite another class of 
book is Mr. Pendleton’s Our Railways 
(Cassells), which abounds in most interesting 
and instructive details relating to our iron 
roads, and is sure to enlist a large circle 
of readers. We could have wished, how- 
ever, that the author had arranged his 
volumes with greater regard to method. 


* . * * * 


IN telling the story of the lives of the two 
daughters of Lord Stuart de Rothesay (once 
ambassador in Paris), Mr. Augustus Hare, 
fine literary craftsman that he is, will be 
the first to acknowledge his indebtedness to 
material out of which books of conspicuous 
merit are made. The diaries and corre- 
spondence of two such beautiful and ac- 
complished sisters as were Lady Canning 
and Lady Waterford adequately compass the 
title 7wo Noble Lives (George Allen); but it 
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may be said that an extension of the title would 
with equal appropriateness be expressed by 
“Two Grand English Ladies,” inasmuch as 
the true grande dame, with all her dignity, 
courage and highmindedness, pervades every 
sentiment, action or situation developed in 
the pages of these carefully edited volumes. 
The two narratives now run side by side, 
now intermingle; but so deftly has the 
editorial apparatus been. manipulated that 
the salient features of each life stand out 
quite distinctly, though the larger space is 
necessarily devoted to her who was wife of 
the Viceroy of India during the Mutiny, 
and who, after the nervous strain of those 
terrible times, succumbed to fever on the 
eve of her homeward journey. But those 
who love Ireland and the fickle, impetuous 
Irishry will gather much that is interesting 
in the humbler, but scarcely less troubled 
sphere of action allotted to Lady Water- 
ford, and will admire the self-sacrifice and 
courageous enthusiasm of a good woman as 
evinced during the crisis of the potato famine 
and Irish riots. 


* * * * * 


LORD WOLSELEY’S long expected and 
wished for work on the great Marlborough 
(Bentley & Son) has at last made its ap- 
pearance, and will no doubt fully satisfy 
the expectations concerning it. The author’s 
style is easy and fluent, without tiresome 
prolixity or diffuseness, and he has a happy 
knack of engaging the reader’s interest and 
attention without any apparent effort to do 
so. The book deals with the early life of 
the great Englishman, and leaves him at 
the age of fifty-two, when he assumed com- 
mand of the Allied Army. His love affairs 
amid the congenial surroundings of the free- 
and-easy Court of Charles II. are graphically 
recorded, and though the narrative concludes 
with the accession of Queen Anne it em- 
braces all the events in respect of which 
Swift, Mrs. Manley, and Lord Macaulay, 
have formulated their charges against him. 
How much the success of the Revolution 
depended upon Marlborough is for the 
first time manifested, and i addition there 
is a vivid account of Monmouth’s Rebellion, 
while the battle of Sedgemoor and the siege 
of Cork are described with professional 
minuteness. His relations with William III. 
and his intrigues with his old’ master, whose 
overthrow he had accomplished, are fully 
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detailed, and afford a curious part of the 
study of his character. 


* * * * * 


A King’s Hussar (Cassell & Co.) is the 
twenty-five years’ experience of a retired 
Troop Sergeant-major of the 14th Hussars. 
To those who are fond of military matters 
these details of a soldier’s life from the 
non-commissioned officer’s point of view will 
afford much matter of interest and informa- 
tion. The book is animated throughout by 
an honesty of purpose and independence of 
expression that give it the stamp of truth. 


* * * * * 


M. GEORGE MONTBARD’S Among the 
Moors (Sampson Low & Co.) is a chatty 
and pleasantly written account of a seven- 
weeks trip made by the author, with 
congenial companions, through the most 
interesting parts of Morocco. The letter- 
press, in addition to its own claims to 
attention, is profusely illustrated by drawings 
from M. Montbard’s clever pencil. We 
confess to a preference for the head and 
tailpieces to the various chapters, which to 
our minds are superior in every respect to 
the more pretentious full-page illustrations. 
M. Montbard is singularly happy in his 
delineation of the native faces and figures, 
while his small landscapes are, as usual, 
works of art. A Daughter of Music, by 
G. Colmore (Heinemann), is a powerfully 
written story, though it can hardly be 
described as a pleasant one; and the same 


. 


may be said of Farewell Love, translated 
from the Italian of Matilde Sezao by Mrs. 
Henry Harland. 


* * * . 


A rattling story of adventure is Mr. 
Cutliffe Hyne’s Recipe for Diamonds (Heine- 
mann). There is something refreshing in 
reading this breezy, open-air story, after a 
surfeit of morbidly introspective heroines 
for ever burrowing round the edge of the 
unclean. Mr. Hyne’s characters are men 
every inch of them, and the author shows 
the most surprising versatility in his de- 
scriptions : indeed, the account of a run from 
Genoa to the Balearic Islands in a crazy 
tub in a full gale of wind is one of the 
best things of the sort we have come across 
for some time. One of the drawbacks 
inseparable from a “Treasure trove” story 
is that the reader knows in advance that 
an unforeseen catastrophe will inevitably 
dash the cup from the lips of the hero as 
he is on the very verge of success. He 
would be a bold author indeed who would 
in these prosaic days endow his hero with 
the untold millions of a Monte Christo. 


* . * . 


Last, but not least, we have to announce 
that, commencing with the July Number 
(which will be ready on the 18th of June), 
the PALL MALL MAGAZINE will be published 
at 18, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C., 
where all applications for copies or to pay 
subscriptions will in future be received. 


THE EDITORS. 


Arrangements are being made for an Exhibition in Bond Street during the London 
Season of all the original paintings and drawings which have been published in the Magazine 


during the past year. 


It is intended to hold this Exhibition early in July, so as to give 


subscribers to the Magazine from all parts of the country an opportunity of seeing, and if they 
desire it, of securing some of these original works. 
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THE HuMouRS OF THE MONTH. 
(See next page.) 
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THE HUMOURS OF THE MONTH. 


HE following brief explanation may assist our readers in the elucidation of the cartoon 
on the other side. 
The female figure at the top left-hand corner prepares to shoot folly as it flies. 
The representatives of the domestic virtues of the drama are warmly welcomed 
by John Bull, whilst Brother Jonathan deplores in tears his loss of them. 

The last state of a conductor of a popular vehicle of locomotion ‘on the right appears to 
be worse than his former one. 

Cabinet episodes and domestic differences may sometimes be betrayed by a neglect to 
draw down the blinds. The responsible representative for the government of Ireland 
appears to have got the nation’s treasurer in a corner and to be giving him a bad quarter 
of an hour. 

The views of the leader of the Opposition are doubtless being expressed with some 
warmth to the namesake of the author of the “Fairie Queen,” whilst the lurid leader of 
Labour thinks that a few home truths will not come amiss to the self-styled possessor of 
the commodity itself. 

A glance at the window of Committee-room No. 15 reveals the fact that its occupants 
have not yet composed their differences. 

The hold that popular institutions have upon the public is shown by the catholic tasies 
of the Prime Minister. 

In the centve of our picture the apostle of economy makes haste to arrive upon the 
scene before the whole of the nation’s money disappears upon and into the waters that 
wash her shores. 

Various suggestions for the employment of the physical energies of our daughters are 
made in order that by timely discipline their revolt may be counteracted. 

At the bottom of our picture on the left it is suggested that the patrons of Art have 
lately changed places with its providers. 

For the present at least we must content ourselves with the puppets that have done 
honoured service in the past, and turn to the good fairy on our right, who ushers in the 
season of 1894. 
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